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TO 


MY DEAR CHILDREN, 


CHARLOTTE LOUISA, 
PETER, ANNA AGNES, JOHN ANTES, CHARLES JOSEPH, 
BENJAMIN FREDERIC. 


My pear CHILDREN, 

IT was at your particular request, that I wrote the following 
circumstantial account of my visit to SoutH Arrica. Knowing, how 
deeply interested you felt in every thing relating to your Father, and that 
the summary account of my proceedings, contained in letters, would not satisfy 
you, I was encouraged, under all circumstances, to persevere. 

I did not then expect to be called upon to publish this Journal, which, 
though now given to the Public, I yet consider as dedicated to you. Tf its 
public ion requires any apology, I am sure, that you will admit any that I 
can make, either for its style, its details, want of arrangement, occasional 
repetitions, or the freedom with which I have stated to you my sentiments 
and opinions on various subjects. 

My official report was immediately sent to those to whom it belonged; 
but as you all delight in the success of the service in which Iwas engaged, 
I have introduced a pretty full account both of the external construction, and 
internal state, of a Mission of the United Brethren among the Heathen. 

Receive it, therefore, as a mark of my paternal affection, and as a tes- 
timony of my gratitude to Gop, for having blessed me with children, whose 

filial duty, love and confidence, I have hitherto uninterruptedly enjoyed, and 
of whom I may cherish that firm trust, that they are not only my children, 
but “ THE CHILDREN OF Gop, By FAITH IN Curist JEsus.” 


C. I. LATROBE. 
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PREFACE. 


"Tur Directors of the Missions among Heathen nations, esta- 
blished by the Church, known by the name of Unitas Fratrum, 
or United Brethren, having been frequently requested by the mis- 
sionaries at Gnadenthal and Groenekloof, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, to send a person, duly authorized, to visit those settlements, 
JI was appointed to that service; and, on my return, delivered 
in an official report of my transactions. I have, however, been 
desired by many well-wishers to the Missions, and others, to 
publish the following narrative, originally written for the infor- 


mation of my family and friends. 


One object of my visit was to assist in making some arrange- 
ment with the Government of the Colony regarding the security 


of the Missionary Settlements of the United Brethren. 


Tue beneficial influence of Christianity in enlightening and 


civilizing Heathen nations, of which the Mission among the Hot- 
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tentots at the Cape furnished the most convincing proofs, being 
generally acknowledged, Government had expressed a wish, that 
a third Settlement, under the superintendence of the Brethren, 
might be made in the interior; and condescended to give the ne- 
cessary directions and powers for fixing upon a spot of ground, 
as yet unoccupied, and suitable for that purpose. On that ac- 
count, it was desirable, that a journey should be made through 
the Colony, in search of a convenient situation, if existing cir- 


cumstances favoured the undertaking. 


Tuoucu I felt myself insufficient for the execution of a com- 
mission so extensive, and so important to the concerns of our 
Church and its Missions, yet I ventured to accept the call, in re- 
liance on the help of Gop, to whose service I count it the greatest 
favour, honour, and pleasure, to be enabled to devote all the 
powers of soul and body; and comforted by the conviction, that 


in all things, “‘ our sufficiency is of Gop.” 


Tuts Journal was written, as leisure or hurry, rest or weari- 
ness, quietude or interruption, or other contingencies and dispo- 
sitions of mind permitted; yet always with strict attention te 


truth, and a desire to avoid misrepresentation. 


Tue drawings, from which the accompanying plates have 


been executed, were all made on the spot, and I may venture 
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to affirm, that they are scrupulously exact in their outline, 
showing the character of the country, as far as I have penetrated 


into it. 


I tay no claim to those qualifications, which. are required, if 
the only object of the journey be the improvement of science; 
but, being habitually attentive to subjects connected with geo- 
logy, mineralogy, and botany, some account of them will be found 
in the course of this narrative, though I had frequent occasion 
to regret, that my acquaintance with them was not sufficient, to 
enable me to enter upon scientific description. To my friend, 
J. W. Burchell, Esq. I am indebted for the scientific names, ad- 
ded to the subjoined list. The best information upon these sub- 
jects may be found in the works of Sparmann, Barrow, Lichten- 
stein, Burchell, and others; nor will the Colony ever want men 
of ability, ready to explore its widely extended regions, while it 
is in possession of a Government, ever attentive, not only to the 
promotion of moral and political good within its own dominion, 
but to the distribution of the benefits of its discoveries to all 


mankind. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Nes . 
Various Occurrences and Remarks during the Voyage to the 


Cape of Good Hope. 


Ox the first of October 1815, at eight in the morning, we left 
Gravesend with a fair wind and fine weather, and in the evening 
came to an anchor in Margate roads, to await the return of the 
tide. 

On the 2d early we proceeded, and were fortunate enough to 
get round the South Foreland, with a fair breeze at north-west. 
The clearness of the weather gave us a good view of the coasts 
of England and France as we passed between Dover and Calais, 
and the state of the wind permitting our keeping near our own 
shores, we were much gratified by the appearance of the rocks, 
headlands, towns, and villages, as they successively presented 
themselves to view. 

3d. The wind veered round to the south-west, and towards 
night rose considerably. ‘The motion of the ship became trou- 
blesome, but as our captain was determined, if possible, to keep 
the sea, every exertion was used by tacking and otherwise, to pro- 
ceed against contrary winds. 

Passing by the Isle of Wight on the 4th, the wind had so much 
increased, that but for a providential shift in our favour, we 
should have been compelled to put into some port. Notwith- 
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standing the unpleasant situation, in which, as persons unaccus- 
tomed to the sea, we found ourselves placed, and a secret wish 
to be delivered from it, our desire to proceed was so great, that 
we all thanked God, that we had met with so good a sea-boat, 
keeping so close to the wind, and so determined and skilful a 
conductor. The wind abating towards morning, we soon forgot 
the troubles of the night, and spent the 

5th. Mostly on deck. Inthe afternoon, however, the weather 
assumed a more unfavourable appearance, and threatened a stormy 
night. Until two in the morning it blew hard. I staid on deck, 
beholding with astonishment the foaming surface of the troubled 
ocean, till the violent rain drove me down. I cannot deny, that 
in the mind of a landsman, the pleasure, occasioned by the no- 
velty and magnificence of such an exhibition, is intermixed with 
some degree of fear, often amounting to an apprehension of dan- 
ger, where in fact there is no sufficient cause. As it was in my 
cabin that I found my imagination most active in conjuring up 
these needless perplexities, my station in rough weather during 
the whole voyage was chiefly on deck, where the courage and skill 
of the captain, and frequent conversation with him and our fellow- 
passenger Mr. Buck, who generally kept me company, dissipated 
all fears. The Start point was the last land we saw through the 
misty atmosphere, and I now took leave, for the present, of dear 
Old England, with a comfortable assurance in my mind, that by 
God’s mercy, I should return to it in safety. This assurance 
never forsook me during the whole time of my absence, and I 
mention it with peculiar thankfulness, as it kept me always cheer- 
ful and contented, whether at sea or on land, and free from those 
misgivings, which, though considered as the mere work of imagi- 
nation, often affect our peace and happiness even more than real 
evils. 

6th. Though we had all pretty well recovered from sea sick- 
ness, yet with me, it left behind a total want of appetite, which 
during the whole voyage, prevented my partaking of much food. 


DSi 
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But though after some time, I felt myself weakened in body by 
such abstinence, I partly ascribe to it that degree of liveliness 
which I preserved in my mind, and the pleasure I took, in being 
constantly occupied with reading or writing. It was not till af- 
ter this day, that we could make some regular arrangement as to 
family worship, most of us having been hitherto too often confin- 
ed to our cabins, to allow of our meeting together. From this 
time, immediately after breakfast, we read the portions of Scrip- 
ture appointed in our Church for each day, and sang some verses 
in connection with their contents, offering up praise and prayer 
to Him, ‘* Whose eyes run to and fro throughout the whole 
earth, to show Himself strong in the behalf of them whose heart 
is perfect towards Him.” Jivery evening we met for the same 
purpose, and on festivals and memorial-days called to mind our 
fellowship with our Brethren at home and abroad, by a short 
address delivered to the company on the subject of comme- 
moration. Besides the daily worship, we met regularly on Sun- 
days about ten o’clock in the morning, when we read the Li- 
tany, and heard a discourse, either read or delivered by a mission- 
ary, with suitable hymns, as usual in our congregations. On these 
occasions our hearts were often filled with renewed comfort and 
confidence, and we may truly bear witness to the fulfilment of 
our Saviour’s gracious promise given unto his disciples, and to 
all them, ‘* Who, through their word should believe en Him,” 
that, ‘‘ where two or three are met in His name, He will be in 
the midst of them, even unto the end of the world.” And not 
only when thus assembled, but when we entered into our closets 
and directed our prayers and supplications to our heavenly Fa- 
ther in secret, we experienced of a truth, that His mercies are 
not confined to time and place and form, but that He hears and 
answers all, who in every place, and under any circumstances, 
call upon and worship Him in sincerity and truth. We not only 
met with no interruption from the captain, the crew, and our 
fellow-passenger, but rather with every degree of attention and 
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indulgence; nor were we ever prevented by the state of the wea- 
ther from regularly attending to the daily service. 

IT had provided myself with an assortment of books, some of 
which I had not had leisure to read at home, and to-day, began 
to examine my stock and put them in order in my cabin. The 
first parcel I opened contained several pamphlets, chiefly Ger- 
man, sent to me by my friend, Mr. Ackerman, for the amusement 
of the company. Most of them related to the political affairs 
of Germany, the battle of Leipsic, &c. containing much inter- 
esting information, recent and important, though the late es- 
cape of Bonaparte from Elba, his invasion of France, first suc- 
cesses and final overthrow at Waterloo, has placed even the great 
events of 1813 and 1814 in the back ground of the picture. But 
who that considers the dealings of God with mankind, can con- 
template the events of the last five-and-twenty years, without 
being humbled under His mighty hand, and giving to Him alone 
allthe glory of our deliverance. To him who thus reads the his- 
tory of the late wars, it will prove a useful lesson. 

While we were in the channel and in the bay, vessels of va- 
rious descriptions were continually in sight, but we now seemed 
left alone. 

Oth. A shoal of porpoises surrounded the ship. They were 
passing from west to east, and amused us much by their playful- 
ness and the astonishing swiftness of their motions. They are 
said to be forerunners of a storm. Towards evening the wind 
rose, with frequent drizzling showers and flying black clouds. 
It increased so much, that the appearance of the sea after sunset 
became rather terrific. The waves frequently broke over the 
forepart of the ship, and sometimes even approached us, as we 
sat on the quarter-deck. For above two hours the moon shone 
bright, every now and then seeming to step behind some dark 
swift-flying cloud, and to come forth again with redoubled lustre. 
The foaming edges of the waves appear at a distance like long 
lines of phosphoric light, chasing each other, and whenever a 
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wave dashes over the decks, the sparks it contains run with the wa- 
ter to and fro, as the ship rolls from side to side. About eleven 
o'clock, assistance was called for in the cabin, as the trunks and 
other articles had broken loose and were sliding backwards and for- 
wards on the floor. ‘The door of the pigstye being forced open, the 
poor animals ran in great consternation backwards and forwards on 
deck, and one having the misfortune to fall headlong down the ca- 
bin stairs, the noise of its fall and its cries added to the terror of the 
scene. The wind however being fair, we were thankful, amidst all 
the restlessness occasioned by the ship’s motion, that we were getting 
fast forward. 

10th and 11th were tolerably quiet days, but on the 12th the 
wind turned against us, and though above 240 miles off the coast 
of Portugal, the captain thought it unsafe to proceed farther to- 
wards the south-east, the direction in which we were then steering, 
and towards evening tacked and stretched towards the north-west, 
the wind from the southward rising, and every now and _ then 
squalls with rain increasing its force. ‘The sea was now in a terri- 
ble ferment and assailed the ship on all sides, but particularly 
from the north-west, from whence a heavy swell came rolling to- 
wards us in tremendous surges. We ran under close-reeted top- 
sails, keeping as near as possible to the wind, against a head-sea; 
but at two in the morning the wind shifting, put about again and 
kept on our course. The morning turned out fine, anda very large 
shoal of porpoises played about the ship. 

When I sometimes sit on deck, surveying this immeasurable 
deep, I think, Surely, He that made the sea and-all that is therein, 
did not intend that it should be only the playground of the many 
different tribes of fishes that fit through its upper regions and skim 
along its surface, but the habitation also of innumerable creatures 
of His hand, that walk upon its bottom, probably with shapes, 
properties and powers, unknown to us. Tam ready to exclaim 
with the Psalmist, “ O Lord! how manifold are Thy works! In 
“ wisdom hast Thou made them all: The earth is fullof Thy riches. 
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* So is this great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumer= 
“ able, both small and great beasis.” Ps. civ. 24,25. Itis well for 
them, that we have not discovered the means of hauling them up, 
to make their heads, bodies and tails assist in furnishing the tables 
of our citizens with new dainties. They, at least, live undisturbed 
by that devourer-general, Man. His pretension is vain, to claim the 
dominion over all the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, and 
the fishes of the sea! That dominion was given to him in his state of 
innocence, before death came into the world by sin. Then indeed 
all inferior creatures looked up to him with love, respect, and willing 
subjection, as toa friend and patron. Butnow the first question com- 
monly asked by a child, when it sees or hears of any living creature, 
walking, flying, or swimming, is, “ Is it good to eat?” Many com- 
mentators seem to have entirely forgotten, that by the fall of man 
he Jost his dominion over other creatures, and when the Lord re- 
peats the declaration of His will concerning man after the flood, 
speaks no more of dominion, but of “ the dread of man” upon them, 
with permission to use them for food. 

During the following days, the weather was calm, and the rolling 
of the ship, occasioned by the north-west swell, proved very unplea- 
sant. We were engaged in preparing letters to send home by any 
passing ship we might meet. 

15th early, a sloop hove in sight, which turned out to be a Dane, 
bound from Malaga to some Danish port. The captain went on 
board, committed our letters to the master, and made an exchange 
of some hollands for melons and raisins, which as our stock of fresh 
provisions was low, was of service to us. 

Reading Miller’s Life of Huet, a French bishop in the seventeenth 
century, | found the following passage, which, perfectly according 
with the sentiments of every true Protestant Christian, I hope I 
shall not be blamed for inserting a translation of it. The venerable 
prelate, speaking of some works, written by him in the monastery 
of Aunay, proceeds— But long before I occupied myself with 
‘* these subjects, 1 had conceived a much more important under- 
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taking, to which, indeed, more than to any thing else, all my 
studies and contemplations hitherto had a reference. ‘This was 
an Exposition and Elucidation of the Holy Scriptures.  T’rom 
my childhood, such a veneration for its divine origin, and sucha 
high estimation of the worth and internal excellence of this book 
had taken root within me, that, though my youthful spirit de- 
lighted and almost revelled in the beauties of the fine arts and 
the mathematics, it always returned with pleasure to these sa- 


cred records, as feeling itself inthem at home, and in the former 


only asa wanderer and pilgrim. And yet, at that time, I had 
no knowledge of the Hebrew language, and could not extend my 
research beyond the narrow limits of the vulgate. But having 
broken through these bounds, and, as it were, standing at the 
fountain itself, my soul felt an increasing relish for this study, and 
I believed, that [ nowsaw the mysteries cf heaven without a veil. 

“« My increasing and more intimate acquaintance with those sa- 
cred books convinced me, that, even if they were not of divine 
origin, which faith teaches us to believe them to be, and which 
we know by internal conviction, yet both their antiquity and the 
immense number of extraordinary, mighty, and marvellous sub- 
jects, which are to be found in this inexhaustible treasury, and 
no where else, render them worthy, that we should devote all our 
care, diligence, meditations, and nightly lucubrations, to the stu- 
dy and understanding of them alone. Being, therefore, now re- 
leased from the bondage of the court, 1 again betook myself to 
the study of the Hebrew, combining with it that of the Syriac 
and Arabic, and because the knowledge of languages requires 
long and repeated exercise, I never suffered one day to pass, be- 
tween the years 1681 and 1712 without employing one or two 
hours upon it, being a period of thirty-one years; nor did I ever 
suffer business, journies, or even illness to interfere with this re- 
solution. Thus, during that period of time, I have read the whole 
Old Testament four-and-twenty times, with the greatest delight, 
and essential benefit to my soul.”’—'This worthy man was a de- 
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voted Roman Catholic, and speaks with the greatest gratitude 
of St. Genevieve, by whose kind intercession he was restored 
from a dangerous illness, and to whom also, when he first took 
orders, he commended himself for assistance in a faithful dis- 
charge of his priestly office, by reading his first mass at her tomb, 
in a vault of her church at Paris. Thus, the most excellent and 
enlightened men of the age, suchas Huet was, in his day and sta- 
tion, may, in certain points, remain quite in the dark, till the 
Spirit of God, by a progressive work, grants the rays of his light 
and truth to shine upon them. Such reflections should make us 
more candid and forbearing, in judging of the state of men’s 
minds in other persuasions, differing from our own, conscious 
that we ourselves have yet much to learn, before we attain to per- 
fection. 

17th. Two vessels hove in sight. The first hoisted English 
colours, and we edged towards her. She proved to be a Poole 
ship from Newfoundland, bound to Valencia in Spain. Mr. 
Buck, being a native of Poole, found an acquaintance in her 
captain, and gave him some very welcome information concern- 
ing his family, a circumstance which afforded us all much plea- 
sure. ‘This morning I began to read Montgomery’s “* World be- 
fore the Flood.” There is a strain of genuine piety init, which can- 
not failto edify all unprejudiced readers. I see no reason for his 
making such an humble apology for the fiction. 

18th. Flying fish made their first appearance, and as on that 
account it was hoped that dolphins were not far off, in pursuit 
of these defenceless creatures, we prepared with great eagerness 
of expectation to revenge the cause of the pursued, by an attack 
on the pursuers; in which, however, we were disappointed, for 
not a single fish approached the ship. The wind was contrary, 
and we made but little way. 

19th. In the forenoon, a shoal of bonettas kept for some time 
playing about the ship, and many attempts were made to strike 
them, but in vain. In the afternoon, a large turtle was observed, 
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asleep, and floating’ close to the ship. The jolly-boat was im- 
mediately lowered down, and the captain and two sailors set off 
with all speed after her, but by some mismanagement missed their 
snatch, and she escaped. 

I read to-day a well-written characteristic of count Zinzendorf 
in manuscript. Theauthor, Mr. Loretz, sent me this piece about 
twenty-five years ago, together with Miller’s life of that nobleman, 
which, but for its tiresome digressions, I should have read with 
pleasure. He wished me to furnish an English translation; but 
the want of leisure, and a consciousness of my inability to do 
justice to the subject, induced me to decline it. Ishould, however, 
- think myself highly favoured, at a proper time, and in a satisfac- 
tory manner, to contribute to rescue the memory of so great and 
excellent a man as count Zinzendorf from that unmerited oblo- 
quy, which has been cast upon him by base and wicked enemies, 
and too often repeated by persons misguided or misinformed. 
The apologies made for various expressions in his writings, which 
appear eccentric, or even incorrect, seem to have satisfied most 
objectors on the continent, but in England have not as yet been 
much attended to. 

20th. Certain rocks, marked in our charts as lying to the north 
of Porto Santo, and called the eight stones, were to-day an ob- 
ject of some anxiety to the captain; and though their existence 
is not fully proved, he kept a sharp look out for them by night 
and day. Our dead reckoning was by this time so much at va- 
riance with the chronometer, that by the captain’s account, there 
was a hundred, and by the mate’s, no less than a hundred and forty 
miles difference between them. 

On the 21st, the island of Madeira appearing far to the west- 
ward, established the truth of the chronometer’s reckoning, to the 
great satisfaction of the captain. We movedon but slowly, with 
light breezes. ‘The time, however, passed pleasantly, as I was 
continually employed in reading, writing, or agreeable and inte- 
resting conversation with my fellow passengers. This evening I 
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finished reading Risler’s life of the Rev. August Gottlieb Span- 
genberg, a bishop of our Church. As we are apt to compare 
ourselves with those, of whose life and character we read a de- 
scription, more especially if there be some degree of similarity in 
our professions and occupations, I cannot help confessing, that 
this narrative led me into a train of reflection, very humbling to 
my own heart. Compared to this extraordinary man, I sink into 
nothing! What indefatigable application of all the energies and 
powers of soul and body, even from his earliest years, to acquire 
knowledge of every kind! What eagerness to explore the truth; and 
what zeal and fortitude in practising that which he had gained 
in theory! And when he had found Jesus to be that Glorious 
Being, ‘* in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge,” with what full purpose of heart did he not “ count all things 
but as dung and dross, for the excellency of the knowledge of Jesus, 
and Him crucified!” How strictly did he watch over himself, and 
seek in all things, by word and work, to glorify the name of his 
Saviour! He was, indeed, a pattern and ensample to the flock. 
While I admired him, in all his principles and practice, and in the 
multiplicity of his labours in the Lord’s vineyard, I could not help 
recollecting with much regret, that I did not better improve the ac- 
quaintance I was favoured to have with so distinguished a servant 
of God, during my residence at Barby from 1776 to 1779, when, 
on account of the friendship he bore to my grandfather, H. Antes 
in Pennsylvania, and to my late excellent father, he showed parti- 
cular attention tome. But though I highly respected him, I did 
not then know how sufficiently to appreciate the inestimable value 
of the notice and counsel of such a man. He also honoured me 
with his correspondence, after my return to England; until his 
departure out of this world, in his 90th year, deprived our Church of 
one of its most distinguished ministers. 

22d. Between three and four in the morning, the watch announced 
the approach of a schooner, which, on hailing, proved to be an 
American, bound to Boston. The-captain and Mr. Buck went on 
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board and purchased some boxes of raisins. The weather was re- 
markably fine and bright, but calm. The sailors call this prelimi- 
nary state of calms and baffling winds, previous to entering into 
the reg ular trade-winds, the dolldrums, from which we prayed, that 
we might soon be delivered. 

24th. At daybreak, land was discovered towards the south-east, 
being the Salvages, generally considered as belonging to the Ma- 
deira islands. They are uninhabited. The rocks, called Piton 
rocks, were likewise in sight. The highest of them is a square- 
looking jagged precipice, connected by a dangerous reef, with two 
others, which stand singly, and are not so much elevated. At noon, 
a strange sail appeared in sight, under Spanish colours. We shaped 
our course towards her, and Mr. Buck conveyed some letters on 
board. She proved to be the Constantia from Lancerota, one of 
the Canaries, bound to Ireland for provisions. In the evening, the 
Peak of Teneriffe was seen, bearing south-south-east, but surrounded 
with clouds. Towards night, Brother Clemens was siezed with a 
violent spasm; the pain of which increasing, exceedingly alarmed 
us. As he was convinced from former experience, that nothing 
but bleeding would relieve him, Brother Stein took courage to per- 
form the operation; and though it was the first time he attempted 
it, without the direction of a surgeon”, it pleased Ged to give him 
success, and the patient was soon relieved from immediate dan- 
ger, though several days were required to complete his recovery. 
We all felt truly thankful to our Almighty Preserver, to whom our 
prayers were directed for help in so distressing and dangerous an 
emergency. . 

25th. Flying clouds and squalls seemed to announce a change of 
weather, and deliverance from the calms we had hitherto suffered. 


* Tt is usual with the Brethren, that when Missionaries are sent abroad, some in- 
struction is given respecting the treatment of patients of different descriptions, and the 
use of medicines. Brother Stein had thus acquired considerable skill in several branches 
of surgery, which proved useful on many occasions, 
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Whenever it cleared up, the Peak of Teneriffe, at about eighty 
miles distance, appeared beautifully lodged among clouds pass- 
ing along its middle and lower region. Palma, another of the Ca- 
nary islands, was also in sight; but our hopes of a change disap- 
peared towards evening, and, except two or three light breezes of 
short duration, the calm continued. The appearance of the sky 
at sunset was marvellously grand. Large masses of clouds, in 
lines, shaded with a bright blueish grey colour, showing through 
various openings the brilliant orange, purple, and greenish tints of 
the unclouded atmosphere beyond them, hovered above the western 
horizon, which, down to the edge of the sea, glowed with the most 
vivid gold and crimson hue. This grand picture was reflected by 
numberless short rippling waves, as far as the eye could reach. 
Above the dark mass of clouds a bright purple tinged the heavens 
as high as the zenith. All seemed stationary and silent, no wind 
whatever accompanying the clouds. In these latitudes, we had fre- 
quently a similar display of beauty in the evening sky. 

26th. A breeze sprung up, but not in our favour. We tacked to 
the north-west and south-east all day. The islands were becloud- 
ed; though now and then Teneriffe with its Peak shewed itself 
partially uncovered. The heat was excessive, but the breeze made 
it bearable. I was engaged in reading a German translation of 
Barrow’s account of his travels through the Cape colony, which, 
as formerly, afforded me much pleasure and instruction. He has 
made honourable mention of our settlement at Bavian’s Kloof, 
now called Gnadenthal, which in 1798 was.yet initsinfancy. Toa 
botanist, lis work is pecuharly valuable. 

28th. We passed so close to the westward ‘of Palma, that we 
could distinctly discern every object on shore. When the day 
dawned, its summit was covered with thick morning clouds and va- 
pours. As they ascended or withdrew, the precipitous declivities 
of the mountains and rocks opened toview. ‘The sun, rising be- 
hind the island, soon dispelled the clouds, and illumined its upper 
regions, the outline of which exhibited rocky ridges and glens, ap- 
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parently stony and barren; but towards the west, much wood co- 
vers the more gentle slopes. ‘Two promontories form a small bay, 
with a fruitful coast, a town and landing place. The road is unsafe 
in westerly winds. About noon, we were again becalmed, while a 
sail to windward enjoyed a delightful breeze. 

29th. During the night, we had made some progress, and but for 
baffling winds in the vicinity of these istands, should now have 
reaped the benefit of the trade-wind. After breakfast,a heavy squall 
came on from the west, with violent rain, which put us in considerable 
motion. When it subsided, we held our usual Sunday’s worship, 
but had hardly finished, when we were assailed by another squall, 
more lasting than the former. Above two hundred gallons of rain- 
water were collected, and the ducks being let out of their coops, en- 
joyed a splashing. ‘There was now a sufficient quantity of water for 
all. our live stock, which hitherto had been served rather too spar- 
ingly, considering the heat of the weather. ‘This last squall brought 
on a fresh north-east breeze, and our captain began to hope, that 
we had at length gained the trade-wind. All sails were set, and we 
proceeded with great swiftness, overtaking a large bark anda brig, 
the former English and the latter Portuguese: towards sun-set, our 
hopes again proved vain; the wind veered round to the south, and 
dark clouds rose, with much lightning, in the western quarter. 

30th. The western horizon appeared uncommonly gloomy, and 
an almost incessant deep roar of thunder threatened an approach- 
ing storm. After some doubt as to the course the clouds would 
take, they began to rise swiftly towards us. All hands were sum- 
moned on deck, and the ship prepared to meet the worst; but the 
storm was more terrific in its approach than in its presence. The 
sea was indeed for some time extremely agitated, and rose in con- 
siderable waves. Some strong flashes of lightning, accompanied 
by thunder not very Joud, illumined our cabin, into which the 
heavy rain had drivenus; but in about an hour, the wind fell, and we 
were yet more annoyed by the return of the old calm, when the 
ship, becoming unmanageable by the rudder, was pushed about ia 
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any direction the swell gave her. Immediately after sunset, it be- 
gan again to lighten all round the horizon. 

31st. We made good way with a favourable wind till noon, when 
it again fell calm. 

1 had been so much pleased with the second little volume of Ris- 
ler’s Select Narratives, containing an account of the Spirit of the 
Church of the United Brethren, immediately after its renovation in 
1722, that I resolved to translate it into English. 

In the evening, and during the whole night, it lightned inces- 
santly. Isat long on deck, very much delighted with the grandeur 
of the scene. 

November 1st. I began to-day to read such parts of the Spectator 
as appeared to me most interesting. 

Addison certainly had a religious feeling, and now and then ex- 
presses himself with truth and effect upon religious subjects: but 
T cannot help remarking, that, had he possessed a clearer view of 
the great price, paid by our Saviour to redeem us from the vain 
conversation received by tradition from our forefathers, which is 
full of sin, and leads to sin and the love of the world, he would, in 
many of his papers, have avoided subjects and discussions tending 
only to excite those passions’in the human breast, which had better 
be kept dormant. Indeed, as a principal party engaged in that 
work, he may be considered accountable for the whole of what his 
associates have said in their different essays. Often, however, much 
instruction on religious topics, may be gainedfrom the perusal of 
his writings. I was particularly struck and pleased with the con- 
clusion of a paper, written against vulgar prejudices and super- 
stitions, by which foolish and idle people frequently torment their 
brains. I cannot help transcribing it: “ I have, (says he), but one 
way of fortifying my soul against those gloomy presages and 
terrors of mind; and that is, by securing to myself the friendship 
and protection of that Being, who disposes of events, and governs 
futurity. He sees at one view the whole thread of my existence, 
not only that part of it which I have already passed through, but 
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** that which runs forward into all the depths of eternity. When 
** I lay me down to sleep, I recommend myself to his care; when I 
“ wake, I give myself up to his directions... Amidst all the evils 
* that threaten me, I will look up to him for help, and question 
** not, but he will either avert them or turn them to my advantage. 
* Though I know neither the time nor the manner of death I am to 
¢¢ die, I am not at all solicitous about it; because I am sure, that 
‘¢ he knows them both, and that he will not fail to comfort and 
“ support me under them.” 

Nothing need be added to this beautiful declaration of hope and 
trust in God, except that I pray, that it may always be made by 
me and mine, under a firm conviction, that it is only in Jesus Christ 
our Saviour as God manifest in the flesh, that we can have any just 
view of God’s mercy, and any assurance of favour and acceptance 
with Him. I would not wish to repeat it as a moral heathen or 
deist might do, but as a Christian worshipper. 

In the evening, a bright meteor appeared in the north, passing 
from west to east, and it lightned a great deal during the night. 

3d and 4th. Wewere favoured with good wind, and made tolerable 
progress. ‘I'wo brigs hove in sight, and great numbers of flying fish 
skimmed along the surface of the water, or flew from the top of one 
wave to the other, pursued by bonettas or dolphins. When the 
weather was fine, the captain always contrived to keep his men em- 
ployed; they were now engaged in making a new mainsail, and the 
black carpenter in building a new cabouse or kitchen, for his black 
brother, the cook. In the evening, some flying fish fell on board. 
Their bodies are shaped somewhat like a small herring, with large 
eyes. ‘Their wings, or flying fins, reach nearly to the tail, and spread 
three inches; but when dry, they can no longer support the fish 
above water. 

5th. At daybreak, land was seen. It was Sal, one of the Cape 
de Verd islands, and presented itself through a hazy atmosphere, 
with two high peaks and some lower mountains to the north of them, 
a tow land running out to the south. The breeze had freshened 
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during the night, and the sea was rather turbulent, the spray often 
flying over the ship. After our morning service, the captain in- 
formed us, that the island of Bonavista, thirty miles from the former, 
was in sight. This island is the most picturesque of any we had hi- 
therto seen. Coming from the north, its first appearance was that 
of two steep hills inclosing alower range; but as we sailed along its 
eastern coast, several ranges of mountains, of beautiful shapes and 
different heights, one after the other, opened to view. Some were 
cones, with craters on their rocky summits. The country below 
them, though here and there showing patches of a green colour, had, 
in general, a very barren appearance. The haziness of the weather 
would not permit us distinctly to discover any smaller objects. ‘The 
waves also sometimes swelled to sucha height, as to hide the island 
fora moment from our view; but as we passed swiftly along, we were 
much amused by the continual shifting of the scene, exhibiting 
the mountains in ever-varying positions. We were however dis- 
appointed in our hopes of seeing Mayo, another of these islands, a 
thick mist overspreading the horizon about sunset. The strong 
favourable wind continued all night. 

6th. 'This morning we had a very pleasing exhibition of the won- 
derful agility and swiftness of a host of bottle-nosed porpoises, 
coming from the north. For nearly half an hour they played and 
frisked about the ship’s bows, leaping out of the water, pursuing 
each other in all directions, tumbling tail over head, and perform- 
ing all kinds of tricks. They seemed perfectly happy, and bade 
dehance to all attempts to pierce them. ‘They were, by guess, from 
three to four feet long. Itlightned again in the evening, and du- 
ring the night, but the wind continued to favour us. 

Sth. We were proceeding with a steady breeze in fine weather, 
when about noon the sky became overcast, and very black clouds 
began to rise from the south-east. The captain coming on deck, 
rather alarmed us, by the haste in which he gave orders to shorten 
sail, ‘The swiftness also with which the clouds came rolling on, was 
remarkable, and they brought with them such a sudden gust of 
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wind, that the utmost exertion hardly saved the royals and studding- 
sails from being blown away, before they could be taken in. Some 
mischief was done to the rigging, and we could hardly stand on deck. 
For about an hour, we ran furiously through the water, when ano- 
ther cloud, much more black and threatening than the former, ap- 
peared in thesouth. Its approach was announced by several claps 
of thunder of increasing loudness, and we prepared for a heavier 
squall, when, after a quarter of an hour’s violent rain, it suddenly fell 
calm. Then, however, our troubles began, for the sea having become 
extremely agitated by the fury of the former gale, the swell was tre- 
mendous; and as there was no wind to carry us forward, the ship, be- 
ing at its mercy, plunged very hard. A wave struck her a-stern, broke 
two of the cabin windows, overstreamed all the books, papers, and 
whatever lay on the lockers, and filled the floor some inches high 
with water. Fortunately not much injury was done, but we were 
obliged to put in dead-lights, and glad to retreat on deck out of so 
hot and dark a dungeon. Our patience was now again put to trial 
by the return of calms and light baffling winds, by the sailors called 
cat’s-paws. Inthe evening, a hawk, after flying long about the ship, 
perched on the fore-yard near the fore-top, and was taken. She was 
a beautiful bird. I protested against her destruction, as being con- 
trary to all rules of hospitality, but could not save her. 

Oth. About three in the morning, a black cloud with very vivid 
lightning and loud thunder approached us, but brought little either 
of wind or rain. More short squalls assailed us during the day. A 
brig having appeared in sight to the north-east, and proving to be 
a Portuguese, bound to the Brazils, we sent a packet of letters on 
board, which her captain promised to deliver safely. 

In the evening, clouds came on with thunder and lightning, and 
while we were singing our evening-hymn, several strong flashes illu- 
mined our little cell. But while the elements seemed at war without, 
the peace of God comforted our hearts within. 

10th. The Portuguese brig, which had approached us during the 
squall, tacked and stood to the westward. ‘This satisfied us that 
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she was not bound to the coast of Guinea for slaves, as those who 
had yesterday been on board suspected. ‘There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the slave-trade is secretly carried on under various pre- 
tences, notwithstanding the severity of the laws, and the vigilance 
of government. 

T read to-day part of a “ Collection of Anecdotes,” in a German 
work, professedly written to promote morality. What pains are tak- 
en to adorn the dead body, and make it look alive! to tie good fruit 
upon rotten branches; and, like the prophets of Baal in the days of 
Elijah, to expect fire from heaven sent by a god of man’s own making. 
The effects of the writings of sentimental foreigners and their new- 
fangled systems of philosophy, having so clearly proved of what va- 
lue they are in reforming the minds and manners of mankind, by 
the late commotions in the world, ought long ago to have excited 
more attention fo the truths of revelation, which declare man to be 
by nature, “dead in trespasses and sins,” and unable todo good with- 
out a change of heart, wrought by faith in Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
But both in this, and in some other modern publications, there is yet 
a studied attempt to prove, that it does not signify, whether a man 
be a Christian, a Jew, a Turk, a Heathen, or a Deist, if he but now 
and then do a good action, and show himself less a slave of passion 
than others. ‘Then, say they, you are acceptable to God, and this 
is called enlightening! May God in mercy preserve us from such 
delusion! 

11th. Poison having been spread about the lower part of the ship 
to kill the rats, an intolerable smell kept me awake great part of the 
night. The perishing carcases of these creatures are surely a greater 
nuisance, than their existence. I repented, that I had complained 
some days ago that one of them had run over my face in the night. 

13th. We encountered a heavy squall with thunder and rain, by 
which we gained some gallons of sweet water.. This was the more 
acceptable, as for some time past, the water in our casks sent forth 
a very offensive smell, being hardly fit to drink, except when filtered 
through a dripping-stone, made of Maltese fossil-limestone. 
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16th. Flying fish and many kinds of sea-fowl appeared in great 
numbers, and on the 

17th, the captain, after many vain attempts both by himself and 
the crew, had the good fortune to catcha fish. It was an albicore, 
and had a flying fish inits stomach. Its length was about two feet, 
its colour dark green with darker stripes and spots on the back, its 
belly of the most brilliant mother of pearl, its mouth small, the body 
narrow across the back, and about six inches deep between back 
and belly, sloping off to an inch and a half at the root of the tail. 
The latter is vertical and forked. It had six fins, two on the breast, 
one on each side, and two dorsal fins, from which, to the root of the 
tail, six small triangular fins were placed in a row. It was caught 
with a hook baited with feathers, which the foolish gormandizing 
creature mistook and seized for a flying fish. This evening a new 
mainsail was bent. 

"18th. We crossed the line, when the usual ceremonies took place. 
Neptune and his wife appeared in tie persons of the black carpenter 
and the second mate, most ridiculously apparelled and painted, a 
large grain representing the trident. His aquatic majesty declared 
his great satisfaction, on being informed, that the vessel that had the 
boldness to enter his dominions, belonged to his old friends, the 
English, and kindly offered his services to initiate us into his society, 
by shaving and sousing. The ceremony was however dispensed 
with, in consideration of sixteen bottles of hollands, to be distributed 
among the crew at a bottle a-day, lest they should be more hurt 
than benefited by the gift. The cabin-boy submitted to the o- 
peration. Being seated ona bar laid across a large tub, and la- 
thered with a composition of tar and grease, he was duly shaved 
with a piece of an iron hoop, and well soused, by three buckets of 
water poured over his head. While I was pitying him on account 
of such rough usage, he came to me into the cabin, and expressed, 
with great glee, the satisfaction he now felt, in being made a thorough 
seaman, free of all headlands, promontories, &c. whereas, before this 
initiation, freshmen must pay fines, and submit to. many other 
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degradations. Considering the liberty always given on this occa- 
sion, the crew behaved very orderly. 

We dined to-day on the albicore, caught yesterday, and found 
it excellent food. ‘The flesh was white and brown; both parts 
equally good. 

19th. In the evening, before the moon rose, the sea abounded with 
large bright spots of apparently phosphoric light, or detached col- 
lections of those sparks, which, singly, accompanied us every where. 

20th. Several men of war birds flew about the ship. Their bo- 
dies are not large, but their wings extend a great way. Olden- 
dorp, in his Account of the West Indies, speaks of fourteen feet 
from tip to tip. Their bill is pointed, and they pounce upon flying 
and other small fishes with great dexterity and swiftness. 

21st. Forsome days I have been feasting my mind on Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. To make any remarks on a poem so sublime and 
unrivalled, may seem strangely impertinent; but, may I be per- 
mitted to say, that, whether from my increased aversion to hea- 
then mythology, or an idea, that its subjects are here and there 
brought in, chiefly as a display of classical knowledge, when quite 
unnecessary, I felt as if this truly christian and evangelical poem 
was rather bespattered than ornamented by these old fooleries. 
Now and then, I grant, they are well introduced, when their ab- 
surdity is shown; but am I right in thinking, that the whole 
might have been as excellent, as classical, and as sublime, with- 
out much allusion to such wretched nonsense? I fear, however, 
that to those, who consider the study of the ancient authors and 
poets of Greece and Rome an essential preparation for a work of 
this kind, it might have been a sufficient cause to reject the 
whole poem, had it not abounded with such classical allusions. 
More is the pity, that the infinitely more sublime and elevated 
language of truth in the Bible should be so seldom imitated, and 
be made to give way to the lying and silly devices of idolatrous 
heathen. Nay, I fear that Milton’s Paradise Lost will by some 
be laid upon the shelf, as an old obsolete performance, merely be- 
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cause it sets forth the truth, in showing the fall and depravity of 
man, and salvation by faith in a crucified Saviour. The aduite- 
rous fondness for the works of modern poetasters, celebrating the 
exploits of murderers and prostitutes, which has siezed the present 
generation, is a proof, that sound taste is fast declining, together 
with sound religion. I was anew charmed with the beautiful sim- 
plicity and grandeur of Milton’s ideas, especially in the first six 
books throughout. Itis to be lamented, that he was such an in- 
corrigible republican; but he lived in bad times. 

92d. We were now favoured with the regular south-east trade- 
wind, and proceeded for many days, steadily keeping on our 
course, with fine weather, seldom disturbed by clouds and showers; 
though sometimes annoyed by the uneasy motion of our small 
brig. Going one morning on deck, a sudden heel threw me 
against the companion, by which I hurt my back, and experienced 
much inconvenience for some time. Yet I had gained such a re- 
lish for continual employment in reading and writing, that I did 
not suffer myself to be disturbed by a little pain. I also very 
much enjoyed the conversation of my fellow-travellers, in which 
we generally spent a few hours after sun-set, sitting on deck, be- 
holding the ever-varying play of the numberless waves of the 
ocean, and deriving amusement and instruction from a variety of 
objects; for truly, ‘“‘ They that go down to the sea in ships, they 
see the wonders of the Lord in the deep;” nor is a voyage so dull 
a business as some would think. The waves, the clouds, the 
stars, shining with double lustre through a clear atmosphere, 
the effect of the sunand moon on the restless surface of the water, 
frequent and beautiful nocturnal exhibitions of lightning on the 
horizon, the appearance of fishes and birds at an immense distance 
from any known land, the progress of the vessel, the unexpected, 
and therefore highly welcome sight of ships of different nations, and 
occasional conversation with them in passing, and, I may add, the 
constant changes of hopes, fears, and reliefs from false alarms, with 
other subjects affecting the feelings; besides the various occupa- 
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tions of the crew, the interest taken in the fate of the animais on 
board,—all these things not only keep alive the mind of any 
person, not wholly apathetic and inattentive to what passes 
around him, but tend to prevent languor and impatience from 
gaining too much ground. And what abundant resources are 
there not found in study, and the contemplation of the works of 
nature and art; for the pursuit of which, a long voyage affords 
much leisure and convenience, seldom interrupted. 

Want of appetite, and frequent sleepless nights, which I con- 
sidered as a very acceptable commutation for sea-sickness, having 
never suffered from the latter after the first week, had robbed me 
of much strength, but not of health, or energy of mind. I was 
therefore satisfied, not to be able, without great weariness, to walk 
about the decks, and comforted myself with the hopes of the re- 
turn of my usual powers, when wanted; nor was I disappointed. 
A week passed without any occurrence worthy of notice. 

28th. Having spent some days without seeing a cloud, a fish, 
a bird, or any thing to excite either alarm or wonder, we were 
again visited by showers and strong puffs of wind. A flying 
fish fell on board, of a larger size than any we had yet seen, with 
black flying fins, its body about fourteen inches long. However, 
the unphilosophical tars had mutilated him, before he was brought 
into the cabin for inspection. 

I read to-day the preface of the German bible, printed at 
Basle in 1741. It gives an account of the manner in which the 
reading of the Scriptures was opposed in the Roman Catholic 
church, when even the clergy were kept in ignorance of its 
contents. How great was that darkness, when the whole Christ- 
ian world tamely submitted to such spiritual tyranny, and kings 
and princes were the dupes of wicked, designing, and igno- 
rant priests! How little are those blessings, which we enjoy 
in our day, considered and valued by some, who in their indif- 
ference to them, and under a supposition, that the spirit of po- 
pery is changed, see no danger in taking off a salutary restraint, 
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by which our pious ancestors sought to guard and maintain that 
liberty of conscience, for which they were ready to shed their 
blood. Surely, restraint by wholesome Jaws cannot be called 
slavery, by men, who know how to distinguish between liberty 
and licentiousness. 

29th. At home or abroad, by sea or land, wherever I am, I 
can never forget the mournful event of this day, when our family 
and church were bereft of that excellent man, my father, in the 
year 1786. Though now nearly thirty years are gone by, yet, 
when the return of this day brings his death to my recollection 
I feel some recurrence of the pangs, which then seized my heart. 
But I remember, that once in his last illness, calling me to his 
bed-side, he expressed himself to the following effect, in conse- 
quence of the lamentations of a friend, who had just left the room: 
«« There is nothing, my dear son, that grieves me more, than to 
‘* hear such complaints; not because, far from flattering me, they 
«© only remind me the more forcibly of my defects, but because 
“¢ they evince a deplorable want of knowledge of, and confidence 
‘* in, the dealings of God with His Church and servants. He wants 
“ none of us; but if He is pleased to use us, surely He knows 
«< best, when to put down one tool and take upanother. And 

will He suffer any part of his work to stand still, for want of 
-instruments to work with? No! He will find such as are suited 

to His hand, and to the times and circumstances, when they 

are to be employed.” This is indeed true, but I yet believe, 
that the concurrent testimony of all who knew my late father, 
will permit me to say, that, taking his character in a general 
sense, and viewing him as a man and as a christian, we shall not 
soon look on his like again. 

To-day there was a considerable swell from the south-west, 
which is as regularly met with in these seas, as the north-west 
swellin the northern hemisphere. Some slight squails passed by 
on each side of us, and a water-spout was seen in the west. 

30th. We were agreeably roused from sleep before four in the 
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morning by news, that a large ship was approaching. A general 
scramble ensued, to prepare parcels of letters to be sent to England. 
On hailing, she proved to be the Sydney Cove from Rio de la Plata, 
bound to Liverpool. Our captain immediately went on board and 
staid some time. Meanwhile the two vessels got pretty close to- 
gether. On his return, he brought a present of half a sheep just 
killed, but could get no fruit. The Sydney Cove had encountered 
a very heavy gale from the eastward twenty days ago, while we 
were in smooth water. Her captain was glad to rectify his reck- 
oning by the calculations made by our chronometer, from which 
his log differed widely. The morning was beautiful, and the sun 
rose majestically from the bosom of the ocean. 

fT read to-day a pamphlet entitled “ The Spirit of British Mis- 
sions.” It is a compilation of various accounts of all the existing 
missionary societies, with addresses and exhortations, showing 
great earnestness and zeal in the cause. With much candour and 
liberality the author brings into notice the labours of every mis- 
sionary society now existing in Britain. 

December ist. We have now been two months at sea, and some 
of us began to look with eagerness to the conclusion of our voyage. 
But we have no cause for complaint. Rather ought we to be very 
thankful to Him, whom wind and waves obey, that our voyage has 
been attended with no disaster whatever; and though sometimes 
annoyed by calms, we have seldom met with contrary winds, 
or any thing like a storm. Ever since we entered the south-east 
trades, the sails have nearly stood in the same position; and by 
many favourable shifts of wind, we have been able to get better to 
the eastward than is usually done in these latitudes. 

3d. Being Advent Sunday, we used the Liturgy appointed for the 
day, and the discourse delivered by brother Clemens was suitable 
and impressive. ‘To-day, aspecies of that curious animal, called 
by some the Portuguese man of war, was thrown by a wave into 
the mizen chains, and brought on deck for our inspection. It 
seemed to be a young one, its body only three inches long, and 
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shaped like that of a snail, quite transparent, of a hght cerulean 
blue, passing into green towards the head, which had a kind of crest 
like a fan, also transparent and tinged with purple atthe top. A 
number of antenne of a deep blue colour proceeded from the body, 
and a tail, from three to four feet long, looking like a string of small 
blue beads. On examining it more narrowly, Mr Buck happening 
to prick its body with the sharp point of a penknife, it instantly 
shrunk together, and almost vanished, nothing but a small pulpy 
substance remaining. Inthe evening, there was much distant light- 
ning towards the west, 

4th. Having, during a sleepless night, been led into much re- 
flection on different subjects, with which, during the last thirty 
years of my life, I have more or less been occupied, I determined 
to avail myself of my present leisure, to make some memorandums 
in “ Letters to my children,” whose affectionate and dutiful beha- 
viour has ever been a subject of my thanksgiving to God. The 
execution of this project occupied me for some time, and proved 
anew and powerful remedy against languid feeling and impatience. 
These memorials relate to the origin,—Ist. Of my acquaintance with 
some of the most worthy men of the present age. 2d. Of the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. 3d. Of the peculiar interest I feel in mission- 
ary exertions. 4th. The views I have of the religious influence of 
music. 5th. An account of several events, which call for gratitude 
to God for preservation, and for other mercies, shown to myself and 
family, &c. Of these letters I finished five, before we reached the 
Cape. 

5th. The black cook having been more conceited than successful 
in baking wheaten bread, Brother Thomsen offered his services, with 
- Mr. Buck, for his assistant. ‘They commenced their operations 
this morning, and after some experiments, produced very good rolls 
for breakfast. _ The cook’s darkened visage displayed indeed some 
uneasiness at being thus superseded, and his oven used by ama- 
teurs in the profession; but we all experienced the benefit of it, 


relishing what we knew had been prepared With clean hands. My 
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appetite also was thereby much improved, and I believe, that the 
loss of it, and consequent decrease of strength, would at length 
have proved hurtful to my general health, and perhaps lowered my 
spirits, which were never more lively and active, had not this change 
of food afforded a seasonable relief. On this and the following days, 
we had strong, favourable wind, and the ship went steadily through 
the water. We were now visited by various kinds of water-fow]l, 
Cape pigeons, mother Carey’s chickens, and several birds with 
long beaks, unknown to us. Porpoises also played about us; but, 
in general, we have lately appeared as if we were quite alone swim- 
ing in this vast ocean, not a creature approaching us. Our ship 
being new-coppered, the captain supposed, that the brightness of 
its bottom might alarm the finny inhabitants of the deep. 

10th. The wind increased in strength, but remained in our fa- 
vour. For the first time we had long-continued rain, which kept us 
allshut up in the cabin. We spent the time in reading letters from 
Greenland, received shortly before my departure from England. 1 
sent my answers from Capetown, and they arrived safe, by way of 
Copenhagen, in Greenland, in the spring of 1816. None, indeed, of 
the many letters I wrote on board, and sent by various ships, and 
from the Cape, were lost, but all arrived sooner or later at the places 
of their destination, in Greenland, Labrador, North America, the 
West Indies, Surinam, Sarepta near Astrachan, Germany, Denmark, 
and England; which shows a facility of communication over all the 
world, unknown to tormer generations, as the fruit of a widely 
extended and well arranged commercial intercourse among civilized 
nations. 

12th. To-day I read the first book of Esdras in the Apocrypha. 
T was much struck with many passages in it, relating to the coming 
of the Messiah, and the New ‘l'estament dispensation, and particu- 
larly with the 5th chapter, verse 40th. The weather was showery; 
some sea-weed floated by, and the people thought, that they had 
heard the report of a gun to the southward. But we remained 
alone, driven by a brisk southerly wind, rather too much to the 
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east, a current from the south setting against us. We were to-day 
in latitude 34° 23’ and the air in this southern hemisphere is much 
colder, than in the same degree and season in the northern: we were 
even glad to be on deck, to warm ourselves by the sun. 

14th. A small species of cat-fish was thrown on board bya wave. 
Its appearance is singular. Its head in a bag, with two large eyes, 
but without any thing deserving the name of a body. Fight long 
tails or antennz proceed from the back of the head, two longer 
than the rest, and furnished with claws. All of them are orna- 
mented with pearls or beads on the edges. The whole fish was 
about six inches long. The cold was to-day very troublesome, and 
on account of the strong current from the south, and the state of 
the wind, we tacked, and stood towards the south, fearing to make 
the land too far to the northward. 

15th. The captain, Mr. Buck, and two of the missionaries, went 
out in the jolly boat, when Mr. Buck shot two albatrosses. This is 
a magnificent bird. ‘The wings extend to above eight feet, when 
spread. Its beak is about five inches long, hooked, and tipped with 
red, an orange-coloured line running along the upper edge. Its 
forehead broad, and, like the breast and belly, of the purest white, 
covered with the most beautiful, soft, downy plumage. Its webbed 
feet are white, and its wings black and grey, and furnished with 
three joints. The first turns the wing, when at rest, towards the 
tail, the second back to the breast, and the third again towards the 
tail. ‘The tail is short in proportion to the size of the bird. ‘Those 
shot were both ducks, and we supposed a much larger bird of the 
same kind, with a white back, which flew about the ship, but could 
not be shot, to be the drake. A smaller bird, called by some the 
Cape pigeon, came on board, and was killed. This pretty creature 
had a pointed bill, black, and about an inch and a half long; its 
crown black; its back, and the top of its wings, ofa blueish grey; its 
feet webbed, but furnished with long sharp claws, like a land-bird; 
its belly and throat snow-white. ‘The whole bird about a foot long 
from the head to the tip of the tail, which is forked and fan-shaped. 
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About noon, and for several hours, the heavens being remarkably 
clear and cloudless, but the air filled with a reddish haze, the sun 
was surrounded by a very large perihelion, in appearance about ten. 
diameters from its orb: towards the east, its brightness was so. 
great, that it faintly showed prismatic colours. ‘The captain ob- 
served, that he had never seen a similar phenomenon: but I re- 
member, when I was in Germany, during a remarkably cold winter, 
that, on a bright day, Fahrenheit’s thermometer being at 28° below 0. 
a similar exhibition was seen. A bright circle surrounded the sun, 
other circles passing through its centre, and intersecting the former. 
Where the intersections took place, very bright spots appeared, 
called mock-suns. This evening, the clouds in the west were beau-. 
tifully tinged with brown, but seemed at variance both with each 
other, and with the wind: the sky had appeared thus for some days, 
the clouds taking a course in our favour, while the wind remained 
contrary.. We hoped, therefore, for a favourable change; nor were; 
we disappointed. . 3 

16th. The air and water seemed filled with all kinds of birds, flying 
or swimming. The albatrosses were the most interesting. They 
seem to rise heavily from the water, and for some time keep flying 
not far from its surface. By degrees they mount up, and soar toa 
great height, where they hover like a kite, wheeling about, and ap- 
proaching without much fear towards the ship, little aware of the 
preparations making for their destruction; or rather bidding de- 
fiance to our marksmen, who with all their exertions could never 
hit, nor even frighten, any one of them. I protested against firing 
at inoffensive creatures, without any prospect of profiting by their 
death; for as the boat had been painted, and could not be used to 
fetch them out of the water, if shot, the cruelty of wounding or 
killing them, merely to show skill in shooting, was manifest. I 
grant, that for the purpose of obtaining food, or even for examina- 
tion of any unknown animal, one may kill without offence; but if 
that cannot be done, we have no right to take away life. My ex- 
hortations were at first disregarded, and my arguments pronounced 
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overstrained ; but by degrees, aided by the total failure of the sport, 
they availed, to the preservation of many of our winged visitors, 
who indeed deserved to be spared, if only for the entertainment 
they afforded us. Cape pigeons now and then alighted upon the 
sternsail booms, or on the bowsprit, for rest; but if one had gained 
a seat, it would not suffer another to sit down beside it, but in that 
case chattered and quarrelled, and at length fought, till either him- 
self or his neighbour was forced off. Their look and habits seem 
like those of a land-bird, but we saw one arrive with asmall fish in 
its bill.. Their figure is remarkably neat: when they fly, they con- 
tract or spread their fan-shaped tails, and when sitting, cross the ends 
of their long wings over their tails, so as to give them the appearance 
of being doubly forked. Bottle-nosed porpoises, also, of various 
sizes, played often about the ship; anda shark was seen scudding 
along, on some murderous errand. 

20th. ‘Towards evening the sky looked threatening in the west; 
and after sunset, it began to blow hard, and the sea was magnificently 
restless. ‘The waves frequently beat over our bows, and we had 
little rest during the night, on account of the ship’s motion and the 
roaring of the sea, which we had never heard before to that degree. 
About midnight, a tremendous sea broke over our stern, with a 
rattling noise; but after so long a voyage, we were no more so much 
affected. by these alarms; and knowing that the wind was in our fa- 
vour, felt rather thankful for the speed, with which we ran through 
the water, at the rate of eight knots and a half an hour. 

2ist. Being St. Thomas’s day, we sung the usual Liturgy ap- 
pointed for that day in our Church, and were led into much use- 
ful meditation on that most remarkable account given by the 
Evangelist of our Saviour’s appearing to His unbelieving disciple, 
when, by beholding the marks of the wounds in His hands, feet, 
and side, proving Him to be verily the same Jesus, who was cru- 
cified, dead and buried, but now risen again, a conviction was 
wrought in his heart, that He was his Lordand God. Irom this 


event, those who go forth to pueash) the Gospel, may learn a most 
important lesson. 
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22d. The wind had turned against us in the night, and cast a 
damp upon the sanguine hopes of some of our party, that we 
should soon see the Table-Mountain. . The sea appeared wild, 
and during the afternoon, had changed its colour. A sailor was 
sent to the mast-head to look for land, but the foggy appearance 
of the horizon prevented his seeing it. By the captain’s reckon- 
ing, we were only forty-five miles off. At ten at night, the water 
had a singular appearance. It looked muddy and white, and was 
plentifully bestrewed with sparks. The waves, whose foaming 
had appeared extremely bright, had subsided, and the captain felt 
some alarm. We hove to; but, on sounding, no bottom was 
found with a line of one hundred and fifty fathoms. We there- 
fore kept under an easy sail all night. 

23d. The wind turned against us, and the sea became restless. 
All at once, the second mate, who had taken his station in the 
main-top, roused us from our dullness, by calling out <« Land!” 
He discovered it among light clouds to the south-east. It was 
the Table-Mountain, and some of the adjoining hills. The cap- 
tain being called up, expressed his disappointment, on finding it 
lying in that direction. As the wind changed a point or two in 
our favour, we got on slowly towards it, and hoped soon to reach 
Table-Bay, when suddenly it fell calm, and the rolling of the ship 
became troublesome. Meanwhile, as the weather cleared up, 
leaving only some white clouds on the Table-Mountain and the 
Devil’s-Hill, we were exceedingly delighted with the view before 
us. Besides the magnificent group of rocky mountains to which 
the Table-Mountain belongs, there appeared, farther inland, a 
very picturesque range, of singular shapes, some with rocky peaks, 
others flattened like Table-Mountain. We spent the afternoon at 
the mercy of the waves, anxiously waiting for a wind. 

24th. There was something rather distressing in our present 
situation. We were at the entrance of the bay, but in danger 
of being again driven out to sea; which is not uncommon off 
the Cape. The captain, to our sorrow, had hurt his head so 
much, that for some hours he was quite disabled. Meanwhile, 
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advantage having been taken of every short puff of wind to get in 
closer, we found ourselves in the morning of the 24th near Rob- 
ben Island, in the neighbourhood of which rocks are numerous 
and dangerous. A current setting towards them, the want of 
wind made our entrance from the north-west rather hazardous, 
and we waited anxiously for the sea breeze. The sky was per- 
fectly clear, and the sun rose with great majesty, behind the 
Stellenbosch mountains. About eight, a gentle breeze sprung up, 
and we sailed forward. A grampus followed us, and numerous 
large gulls, with white bodies, and black wings, tipped with white 
edgings, hovered about the ship, as we entered the bay. 

Table-Bay is surrounded by very picturesque scenery, upon 
which the eye may feast for a long time without weariness. We 
therefore did not regret the slowness, with which we approached 
the anchoring-place, off the town. Capetown presents itself plea- 
santly situated at the foot of the Table-Mountain. The whiteness 
of its buildings give it acheerful appearance; but the low tower of 
the Calvinist church, surmounted by a squat pyramidal steeple, 
is its only prominent feature. As we moved slowly forward, we 
were boarded by the harbour-master, who came to demand the 
mail-bags. The doctor accompanied him, to examine into the 
state of health of the crew and passengers. Before this has been 
done, no one is suffered to land. A pilot having brought the ship 
to an anchor, I went on shore, to inquire about lodgings, and hav- 
ing met with a most cordial reception from our worthy friend 
Mrs. Disandt and her family, returned on board with her son Mr. 
Daniel Disandt, to bring the company on shore. 

We landed at the pier, and soon found ourselves comfortably 
lodged at Mrs. Disandt’s house, in the Graave Straat, not far from 
the church, thankful to Gop, that we had now reached the place 
of our destination, after so safe and prosperous a voyage. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Transactions on our arrwal at Capetown. Journey to Gruenekloof. 
Bullock Waggons described. First meeting with the Christian 
Hottentots. Conclusion of the year 1815. 


Ware EMBER 24th. Wehad not been long on shore, before Mr. Henry 
Hancke, a friend of Mrs. Disandt’s family, came to bid us welcome, 
and kindly offered to render us every assistance. From this gen- 
tleman I have received so many favours during the whole time of 
my abode at the Cape, that I should not discharge the debt of gra- 
titude I owe to him, did I not, immediately on introducing his name 
into my narrative, express my great obligations to him, as they re- 
gard both the mission and my own person. He had promised our 
late worthy friend, Mr. Disandt, shortly before his death, that he 
would not only befriend his family, and assist them with his advice, 
but endeavour to promote the interests of the Brethren’s Mission 
among the heathen in this colony, to which Mr. Disandt had al- 
ways approved himselfa kind friend and benefactor. Mr. Hancke 
has in every respect fulfilled the wishes of his dying friend with ex- 
emplary faithfulness, and both the family and the mission have de- 
rived the most essential benefit from his active services. To find 
such a friend on our arrival, added to the kind and hospitable re- 
ception we met with from Mrs. Disandt and her children, made us 
soon forget the tediousness of a long voyage, and feel ourselves 
quite at home in her house. 

The first conversation I had with Mr. Hancke upon the general 
ecncerns of our mission at Gruenekloof, considerably relieved my 
mind, and I perceived, that, by the gracious providence of God, 
things were in such a state of preparation, that my transactions with 
his Excellency, the Governor, and with the colonial Secretaries, would 
be rendered much more easy, than I expected. As they have no 
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relation to the journey and the general state of the Mission, they 
will, of course, form no part of this narrative. 

After dinner, Mr. Hancke proposed a walk, to see the town. 
Passing through several streets, we entered the Governor's, late the 
Company’s, gardens, which afford to the inhabitants a pleasant pro- 
menade. ‘The avenues are planted’with oak of luxuriant foliage, 
skirted on each side by hedges of myrtle. The ground is laid out 
in squares, enclosed between high hedges. Within a stone fence, 
several ostriches and other birds, and ina separate building, a lion, 
lioness, a tyger, and two or three more wild animals were kept. 
Leaving the gardens, we walked to the foot of 'Table-Mountain. 
Already before we landed, we had observed a white mist creeping up 
from the south, through the opening between the Devil’s-Hill and the 
flat summit of Table-Mountain. ‘This had now nearly covered the 
former, and was fast spreading along the rocky sides and summit 
of the latter, carrying with it a. blast of wind, which in a short 
time grew so strong, that we couid hardiy stem its force. The 
change from the most’ clear, calm, and warm weather, to storm 
and fog, was almost instantaneous; and before we could reach any 
kind of shelter, we were driven along by the gale, shivering with 
cold,.and glad to make the best of our way towards home. The 
storm proved also a great annoyance to several groups of males 
and females, chiefly slaves, and other people of colour, met on the 
common, carousing, playing, or dancing, as is usual here on Sun- 
days and holidays. ‘The variety of faces, complexions, and dresses, 
seen among the commen people, is very striking. The greater 
part are black or tawny. Not many genuine Hottentots, but va- 
rious mixtures between Hottentots and siaves or other natives of 
the Mozambique shore, Malays, and negroes, have here their re- 
‘ sidence, and are known by the general name of bastards. Many 
are Mahomedans; but there appears little religious animosity 
among them, every one doing what seemeth good in his own 
eyes. As to the Christian inhabitants, the English, Dutch 
Calvinists, and German Lutherans, possess the churches; the 
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two former joining in the use of the great church. The latter have 
lately obtained permission to build one for themselves. 

The streets are laid out in right angles; the houses stuccoed, 
whitened, and chiefly consisting of two stories, though a few of them 
exceed that height. Their general appearance is neat and clean. 
As in the towns in Holland, and some parts of Germany, large carved 
door-cases, grotesque decorations of gable-ends, and huge gates, 
leading to small houses, are met with here and there; but, in general, 
it may well pass for an English town. 

I gave notice of our arrival to the Missionaries at Groenekloof, 
by the usual Sunday’s post, forwarded by adragoon. We were sorry 
to miss the celebration of Christmas-Eve, in one of our settlements. 

25th. Christmas-day. We attended divine service in the Lutheran 
church, of which the Rev. Mr. Hesse is minister. German hymns 
are sung, but the sermon is delivered in Low Dutch, a language, as 
yet, unintelligible to us. : 

The-church is a handsome building, with three aisles; the roofs 
supported by columns of the Ionic order; the galleries judiciously 
placed ‘behind them. The organ is new, and of considerable mag- 
nitude. ‘The church has no steeple, but a short pyramid is placed on 
the pediment over the entrance. 

When the service was over, Mr. Hancke accompanied me to the 
house of Mr. Alexander, the colonial ‘Secretary. Here I delivered 
amy letters of introduction, and afterwards called on the President of 
the court of justice, Mr. Trptter, and on the Fiscal, Mr. De Nyssen. 
Some missionaries from other societies paid us agreeable visits. 
With one of them I took a walk towards evening, and noticed se- 
veral objects, new tome. ‘The mountains were enveloped in clouds, 
but the sky otherwise clear. We passed by-some vineyards. The 
vines grow without espaliers, placed in rows, like currant-bushes in 
our gardens. When arrived at a certain height, the upper shoots 
are taken off, to increase the quantity of grapes. Fences of the 
large aloe, and of cactus or Indian fig, are common. Of pisang, 
ave saw several large beds. 
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26th. In the forenoon, we had the great pleasure to see oar mis- 
sionary, Brother Schmitt and his wife arrive from Groenekloof, in 
a waggon, drawn by twelve bullocks. 'The unexpected information 
received of our arrival at the Cape, had made them take immediate 
steps to meet us. ‘They had also provided waggons for our con- 
veyance to Groenckloof, where the Brethren Marsveld and Bonatz 
from Gnadenthal were soon expected. Meanwhile, having occa- 
sion to call ata watchmaker’s shop, we found him to be a lively old 
German, who entertained us with a narrative of his adventures. 
He gave us also an account of the dreadful plague of the small-pox, 
by which this colony was visited about four years ago, and a great 
number of people of all ages and sexes were carried. off. He was 
one of those, who suffered most severely. Flags were hung out from 
the windows of those houses where the disorder raged, to mark 
them as pestiferous; and thus for three months, he lived quite alone, 
in a dreadful state of mind and body, not expecting to survive. His 
friends placed victuals at the threshold of his door, but not even one 
of the family dared to approach or visit him in his affliction. “ But,” 
added he, ‘it was this affliction, that first taught me to know and 
“fear God, and to consider the state of my immortal soul.” 

27th. I waited on Mr. Stoll, the landdrost of the Cape district, 
in which Groenekloof lies, and was by him introduced to Colonel 
Bird, deputy colonial Secretary, through whom permission must be 
obtained to remain in the colony, and to proceed into the country. 
He received me and the missionaries with great politeness. Having 
advised me to present my letters of recommendation to the Gover- 
nor with my own hands, Mr. Hancke was so obliging as to carry 
me to Newlands in his sociable. ‘The road lies. along the eastern 
side of Table-Mountain, which here presents itself in shapes more 
picturesque and wild, than.on the western, towards the town. ‘The 
foot, both of the Devil’s-Hill and 'Table-Mountain, is well clothed 
with witteboom, (protea argentea), oak, and other trees, the ver- 
dure and foliage of which were in great perfection. To the left 
is the bay, and the low hills on its northern shore; but towards the 
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north-east the magnificent range of mountains of Stellenbosch and 
Drakenstein form a noble horizon. Various singular plants adorn 
the hedges and banks on each side of the road, among which the huge 
bushes of Indian fig in full bloom; the Chinese rose, growing to 
the height of sixteen or twenty feet; the aloe and pisang were parti- 
cularly conspicuous. Many elegant houses, belonging to the citi- 
zens, with rich plantations surrounding them, lie along the foot of the 
mountains, precipices and grotesque rocks overhanging them in sul- 
len majesty. We reached Newlands in about an hour, and found the 
Governor, Lord Charles Henry Somerset, at home. I presented to 
his Excellency the letters I had brought with me, and had a long 
conversation with him on various subjects, in which he assured me of 
his favourable disposition towards our missionaries, and his appro- 
bation of their exertions for the improvement both of the temporal 
and spiritual state of the Hottentots and other heathen tribes in this 
colony, as likewise of his readiness to remove every obstacle, that 
might impede the prosecution of their labours. 

28th. Having received an invitation from Mr. Schmidt, a gen- 
tieman possessing a farm in the kloof between the Lion’s-Head 
and 'Table-Mountain, our whole party walked to his house to 
breakfast. It lies about three English miles from the town. 
Passing through the yard of Mr. Zorn, formerly lJanddrost of 
the Cape district, we observed a tame mongoose, or mausehund, 
from Java, a species of viverra, which ran about, and suffered it- 
self to be handled. It was a beautiful creature, about a foot long, 
witha sharp snout, from which the body rises, richly clothed with 
tine long hair, to about four inches in height, sloping off again to 
the end of the tail. Its colour was dark olive. When frightened 
or injured, it uttered a quick, jabbering noise. In its wild state, 
this creature is a most destructive depredator among all kinds of 
poultry. . 

Mr. Schmidt’s farm lies in a very romantic situation. It is 
built upon a mass of rock of coarse granite, containing large 
chrystals of feldspath, apparently in a state of slow decompo- 
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sition. To the left of the house is the bed of a torrent, passing 
through a deep ravine. After crossing it by a stone arch, the 
path leads to some huge blocks of granite, which form altoge- 
ther a singular mass of rock, overspread by oaks and other trees 
and shrubs, affording shade to the cattle. The grounds are filled 
with all kinds of fruit-trees and useful plants, every one of 
which seems to grow luxuriantly. Peach and orange orchards, 
and beds of pisang and bamboos occupy the slope of the hill.— 
After some time spent with this hospitable family, we returned, 
ealling again at Mr. Zorn’s house by the way. It isa good Dutch 
building, delightfully situated among shady groves of various 
trees. ‘The garden abounds witha vast variety of large flowering 
shrubs and plants. The portico or gallery, running along the 
whole front of the building, has an espalier roof entirely covered 
with vines, the grapes hanging down in great profusion and beau- 
ty. An aviary contains some curious birds, both from Africa 
and the East Indies. Mr. Zorn was not at home; but we were 
hospitably received by Mr. Cloete, his son-in-law. Walking down 
the hill, the town presents itself very pleasantly, its streets 
crossing each other at right angles, with Table-Bay and the hilly 
country in the back-ground; but the want of towers and other 
prominent features detracts from its beauty. On the road, we 
noticed some large spiders, red locusts, and grasshoppers, peculiar 
to the Cape. My time at home was taken up with visiting both 
the friends of the Mission and some gentlemen in the public of- 
fices. Mr. Hancke also made me acquainted with Mr. Melville, 
Surveyor to the Government, with whom my readers will become 
yet better acquainted in the course of this narrative. 

20th. Finding that waiting for the landing of the whole of our 
baggage, would detain us too long at Capetown, the Christmas 
holidays having intervened and caused delay at the Custom-house, 
we determined to proceed to Groenekloof this afternoon. 

Mrs. Disandt’s children brought mea cameleon, or, as the Dutch 
call it, a trapsoetjes, signifying an animal, that walks cautiously. 
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It is in shape and size like a common lizard, but with a propor= 
tionably larger head, and longer tail, which it coils downwards. Its 
eyes are situated in prominent tubes, easily moved to and fro, up 
or down, towards any object before or behind, together or sepa- 
rately, in different directions. Its general colour is green and 
orange, but it changes with the place it occupies among trees, 
grass, or stones. It has two toes on each foot, with which it 
clasps the small branches of the shrub or tree on which it may 
sit, drawing itself slowly along, or climbing from one to another. 
The whole creature is covered with small protuberances, of va- 
rious hues. 

About four o’clock P. M. we left Capetown; accompanied by 
the best wishes of our worthy and generous friends. Ourcaravan 
consisted of four waggons. ‘The first, drawn by twelve, and the 
second, by fourteen bullocks, were occupied by our own party. 
In the third, which was uncovered and drawn by sixteen, a young 
Englishman, travelling our way, was allowed to have a seat. 
That, and the fourth, with fourteen bullocks, were appropriated: 
for baggage and stores, destined for Groenekloof and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

The waggons in use at the Cape have a strong frame-work 
body, with wheels and axle-trees made of iron-wood, or other 
wood, equally hard and tough. A travelling-waggon is furnish- 
ed with seats, suspended by leather straps, to give them play, 
which, in some respects, answers the purpose of springs, and 
with a tilt of matting, covered with sailcloth, supported by hoops 
of bamboo. Curtains, of sailcloth. or leather, hang before and be- 
hind, to secure the company against wind and rain. The bul- 
locks draw by a wooden yoke, consisting of a strong bar laid 
across their necks, to which are fixed, in right angles.downwards, 
four short pieces, so as to admit the neck of each animal between 
two of them. ‘These are kept in their places, by being tied to- 
gether below the neck with a small thong. A strongly plaited 
leather thong runs from the ring at the end of the pole to.the 
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yoke of the first pair of oxen, being fastened, in passing, to 
the middle rings of each yoke. The bullocks, by pushing with 
their shoulders, seem to draw with ease. The Hottentot driver 
has a whip, the stick of which is a strong bamboo, twelve and 
more feet long, and the lash, a plaited thong of equal or greater 
length. With this, to European grasp, unwieldy instrument, he 
not enly cracks very loud, but hits any one of his bullocks with 
the greatest surety. But the chief engine of his government is his 
tongue, and he continually calls to his cattle by their names, di- 
recting them to the right or left by the addition of the excla- 
mations of hott and haar, occasionally enforcing obedience to his 
commands by a lash, or by whisking or cracking his whip over 
their heads. A boy leads the foremost oxen by a thong fastened 
about their horns, and they seem to follow him willingly. We 
were accompanied a short way by our friends, Mr. Hancke and 
Mr. Daniel Disandt. ‘The weather was clear, and the view of the 
mountains delightful. 

The English have made good roads in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Capetown, and to Simon’s Bay; but we soon left 
them, and dragged through deep sand, almost the whole way to 
Groenekloof. No trees, and but few shrubs, adorn the waste, 
but we noticed many pretty species of heath, and some elegant 
flowers, unknown to us. The most common plant is the so-called 
Hottentot fig. From beneath the sand is protruded, most of 
the way to the drift or fording-place of the Salt river, a porous iron- 
stone of singular character, appearing here and there perforated, 
like a honeycomb, or an umber of nuclei cleaving together, the 
cavities filled with ochre. This iron-stone is found almost in every 
part of the colony, both in the Cape district, and beyond the 
great ridges of mountains, in a variety of forms, in pebbles, large 
lumps, scattered about among the sand, or in veins. About sun- 
set, we reached the large salt pans near the Riet Valley, so called 
from the quantity of reed-rushes growing init. ‘The people in 
the adjoining farm very civilly sent to invite us to the house; but 
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we excused ourselves, wishing yet to proceed farther, before we took 
up our night’s lodging in the wilderness. In about an hour’s time, 
we unyoked the bullocks, and left them to seek their supper 
among the bushes. ‘This is always done, if possible, at a place, 
where there is a stream or pool of fresh water. The Hottentots 
having lighted a fire, a mat was spread on the ground to leeward of 
a large bush of the poison-apple, which screened us from a sharp 
south-east wind, black clouds on the horizon threatening us with a 
stormy, and perhaps rainy night. Coffee was boiled; of which, with 
some eggs, cold meat, cakes, and milk, we made an excellent supper, 
sitting round the fire. After our repast, we retired into the wag- 
gon to rest. ‘The fire going out, and no preparation for our depar- 
ture being made, Brother Schmitt, on inquiry, found, that eleven oxen 
were missing, for which the Hottentots had been searching in vain. 
'l'o point out to the latter the place of our encampment, as well as to 
guard against the cold in this dark night, some of us rekindled the 
fire, keeping up a constant blaze, by feeding it with rhinoceros 
bushes, a resinous plant with large roots, but easily pulled up. After 
some hours, all hopes of finding the lost cattle having vanished, a 
different arrangement was made, and we proceeded with two wag- 
gons, leaving the other two to follow us. 

30th. We passed by a farm on the Blauberg, belonging to a Mr. 
Kotzee, and about sun-rise reached a place called Trefonteyn, an 
appendage toa farm, belonging to a Mr. Kous. Here we made an- 
other halt, and breakfasted under a thicket, consisting of different 
kinds of brush-wood and flowering shrubs. Into this cover, we saw a 
snake hastening with a young frog, entangled in its coils, but its 
swiftness was such, that all our exertions to destroy it only rescued 
the wretched captive. We now travelled through a barren, sandy — 
heath, but the weather having cleared up, the sight of the hills about 
Groenekloof afforded us much pleasure, and Brother Schmitt pointed 
out the spot, where, some years ago, he narrowly escaped death, in a 
rencontre witha tyger. Being about an hour’s drive from the settle- 
ment, we discerned at some distance a group of Hottentots, men, 
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women and children, who had come out to meet us, with the mis- 
sionary, Brother Fritsch, standing on a small rising ground near 
the road. As soon as the waggons had ~éach the spot, we 
alighted, and were welcomed by the Hottentots, who joined in 
singing that hymn, “ Now let us praise the Lord,” &c. 

To describe our feelings on this occasion is not in the power of 
words. The various subjects for reflection, which rushed upon my 
mind at once, on seeing this company, lately a scattered race of 
wretched, ignorant, and wicked heathen, but now brought together 
as a people of God, among whom His word dwells daily and richly, 
made me inwardly exclaim: “ Where is the wisdom of the wise! 
‘“¢ where is the disputer of this world!” and the visionary theorist! 
Here is proof by facts, that “ the Word of the Cross is the power 
“* of Gop unto salvation to all them that believe.” Here is seen 
the effect produced by the preaching of the gospel of a crucified Sa- 
viour, unadorned and unaided by human eloquence! I was greatly 
affected, beyond the power of utterance, and we all stood in silent 
devotion, listening to the sweet voices, which formed the delightful 
chorus. We shook hands with all of them, old and young, while, 
in the most affectionate and humble manner, they expressed their 
joy at our arrival. ‘The whole procession now moved forward, some 
of the Hottentot women in an open bullock-waggon, which they 
had brought with them; the rest, with the men, partly on horseback 
and partly on foot. The settlement is seen like a fruitful field in 
the midst of a desert, and the road to the missionaries’ houses lies 
through a small poplar wood. About five P. M. we arrived at the 
dwelling-house, and met with a most cordial welcome from another 
party of Hottentots, who had assembled at the door, and expressed 
their gratitude, that God had again sent teachers to them, by sing- 
ing several verses, and by unaffected declarations of their joy. 

After dinner, some of us walked out to see the settlement, entered 
some cottages, and found everywhere friendly faces and a kind recep- 
tion. In the usual evening-meeting, Brother Fritsch addressed the 
congregation on the mercy of God, in granting, from time to time, a 
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supply of ministers and teachers, who were willing to devote them- 
selves to the work of Gop among the heathen, and especially among 
the Hottentots; and in prayer commended those who had just 
now arrived, to the guidance of His Holy Spirit, in all their future 
labours; praising Him for having brought them safely to this place. 
I then delivered a salutation from the Society for the Furtherance 
of the Gospel, and all our congregations in England, to the congre- 
gation of Christian Hottentots at Groenekloof. Brother Clemens 
did the same from the Elder’s Conference of the Unity*, and the 
congregations in Germany. The Hottentcts, of whom about a 
hundred and fifty were present, answered by loud thanksgivings. 
On quitting the chapel, several came to shake hands with us, saying, 
that they were not worthy, that we should come so far to serve 
them. 

3ist. After the forenoon’s service, a Hottentot accosted me,, 
desiring to speak with me alone. As I could not understand him, 
T requested Brother Schmitt to be present. ‘The poor man came 
to make confession of his having been seduced by an’ old com- 
panion at Capetown, to drink more than he ought to have done; 
that he had thus overslept himself behind a bush, at the place where 
we spent the first part of the night, and suffered the cattle to go 
astray; and that he now came to ask forgiveness. Though his 
situation at that time was not observed by us, yet it had given 
offence to the Hottentots; and we represented to him, that he 
had not only hurt his own soul, but brought disgrace upon the 
cause of the gospel: that therefore it was necessary, for the present, 
to exclude him from the meetings of the baptized; to which sen- 
tence, Brother Schmitt added some serious and fatherly admoni- 
tions. His tears showed the grief he felt, and, as we hoped, his true 
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repentance. This was the first instance I saw of that great chan ge 
wrought in the heart of a heathen, who in his former state, thought 
drunkenness no sin, but now mourned over his being again over- 
taken, and seduced to the commission of the crime. 

In the afternoon, all the missionaries met in conference, with a 
view to the conclusion of the year, and offered up prayer and 
praise to God our Saviour for all His mercies vouchsafed to them 
as a family, during the year past. In the evening, we walked into 
the settlement, and entered several houses and huts. In one we 
conversed with a venerable old man, upwards of etghty, who had 
descendants in the fifth generation. The conclusion of the year 
was made at twelve o'clock at night, in the manner usual in all 
- our congregations, and we felt ourselves truly united in spinit with 
all, who here and in every place call upon the name of the Lord, 
and constitute altogether the family of God on earth, however dis- 
tinguished by names, forms, and customs. 


CHAPTER III. 


Account of Groenekloof. Burial-ground, and part of the Settlement, 
described. Conversation with the Hottentots. Arrival of mission- 
aries from Gnadenthal. Father Marsveid. Conferences. Captain 
Klapmus. Order of Baptism. Journey to Capetown. Mr. Pole- 
man’s description of aCave in Kango. Visit at Newlands. Moun- 
tains of Stellenbosch. Farms and Vineyards. Hottentot Hollund’s- 
Kloof. Journey to Gnadenthal. Arrival. 


Grornexioor is the name given to a district, situated about 
thirty miles to the north of 'Table-Bay, comprising several large 
farms. That, now occupied by the missionaries of the United 
Brethren, which is more particularly called Groenekloof, was for- 
merly known by the name of De Kleene Post, (The Little Post}. 
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The house and premises were originally in possession of the Dutch 
Company, but latterly let to a farmer. After the expiration of 
his lease, in 1808, the Earl of Caledon, then Governor of the Cape, 
having observed the benefits arising to the Hottentot nation from 
Christian instruction, prevailed upon the Brethren’s missionaries 
at Gnadenthal, to form a settlement at this place, where many 
facilities existed for the maintenance of a congregation of Christ- 
ian Hottentots. The Government at home having confirmed the 
grant, the Brethren were put in possession, and anumber of Hot- 
tentots soon flocked to them from various places, both in and out 
of the colony. 

The tract of land, given to the Mission, comprehends Groene- 
kloof proper, with Lauweskloof and Cruywagens-Kraal, two Hot- 
tentot stations. At the former, a Hottentot captain, with about : 
a hundred persons of that nation, resided, previous to the establish- 
ment of the Mission. At the end of the year 1815, the number 
of inhabitants in the settlement at Groenekloof amounted to three 
hundred, old and young. 

January 1, 1816. I took a walk to see the burial-ground, lying 
on the hill, north of the dwellings. It is a square piece of ground 
divided into four equal compartments by gravel-walks, and sur- 
rounded by a mound and ditch. On the mound is planted a fence 
of cactus or Indian fig, which, when grown up, will be a strong bar- 
rier against the intrusion of cattle. About thirty graves are at pre- 
sent in the ground, placed, according to the custom of our Church, 
in regular rows. ‘The graves of the Hottentots are not marked by 
grave-stones, but by an upright piece of wood at the head of each, 
with a number painted on it, referring to the church-register, which 
shows the name and age of the person interred. From _ hence, 
the houses and huts of the Hottentots:appear in the valley, the little 
wood separating them from the farm and missionaries’ dwellings. 
The valley to the north and east is bounded by low bushy hills, on 
which lie several detached fragments of granite, of various shapes 
and sizes. <A group of larger masses near the old stables forms a 
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very picturesque assemblage of rock, interspersed with trees, and 
in many parts covered with aloes, many of them at present in full 
bloom. Except in very dry seasons, there is a little rivulet running 
at their foot towards the village. These stones and the cavities a- 
mong them serve as a retreat for mausehunde or mongooses, mus- 
kiliat cats, and other destructive animals, as also for serpents, 
salamanders, lizards, mice, and moles. From the heights above the 
burial-ground, a pleasant view of Table-Mountain and its com- 
panions presents itself, and towards the east, part of the Stellenbosch 
range beyond the Dassenberg, and some lower hills are visible. 

At ten o’clock, public service was held,as usual on New-year’s day. 
IT counted one hundred and seventy Hottentots present. Brother 
Schmitt delivered a powerful discourse on the name of Jesus. The 
attention of the auditory was such, that not one turned his eye off 
the preacher, but they all seemed as if they would eat his words. 
After the sermon, a child was baptized. I was much struck with 
the solemn manner, in which the parents are always previously asked, 
in presence of the whole congregation, whether it is their intention 
to educate the child, now to be baptized, in the fear and admonition 
of the Lord, and to devote it from its infancy to Him alone, as His 
redeemed property. Their answer in the aflirmative is generally 
given with an expression of great sincerity and earnestness. Dur- 
ing the whole day, parties of, Hottentots came to wish their Teachers a 
happy New-year. Lehrer or Teachers is the namethey generally give 
to the missionaries. 

In the evening, some of us went into the settlement, and visited 
several families. The cottages are of different dimensions, materials, 
and workmanship. Some of the inhabitants are building houses 
with stone walls, which by degrees will become more general. In one 
house, where the people were very neatly dressed, were we treated 
with a pie, usually baked by them for the New-year. It tasted well, 
and they were much pleased to see us partake of their humble meal. 

2d. 'The morning was spent in conversation concerning the al- 
fairs of the Mission. After dinner, I took a walk up the hill to the 
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west of the farm. It 1s a steep bank, covered in most places with 
shrubs and brush-wood. A deep gully divides it from the hill, on 
which the burial-ground is situated, being the eftect of torrents during 
the rainy season. ‘Phe earth is everywhere coloured by iron, and of a 
deep brown or yellowish hue. The pebbles, with which the surface 
is plentifully strewed, are chiefly iron-stone, though mixed with some 
small fragments of quartz of so hard a texture, that it strikes fire, 
and was mistaken for flint. The waste produces some beautiful 
plants, among which I particularly noticed the Fahlblar, a species 
of aloe, the leaves of which are round, of a pale blue colour, and 
spreading near the ground, the stalk about a foot long, and the 
flowers, which are bell-shaped, and of a deep scarlet, hanging down 
in clusters. ‘They adorn the bank behind Brother Schmitt’s garden. 

5d. Being a day appointed for the candidates for baptism, to 
converse with the missionaries and receive their advice, I attended, 
and was much pleased with the unreserved manner, in which they 
expressed their thoughts and the state of their minds. Whoever 
charges the Hottentots with being inferior to other people of the 
same class, as to education and the means of improvement, knows 
nothing about them. They are possessed of good sense and even of 
considerable gifts, in speaking on various subjects, within the reach of 
their apprehension. Some accompany their speech with gesticula- 
tions, which are natural and very unlike the grimaces of certain 
Europeans. The manner of the missionaries in conversing with, 
and instructing them, struck me as peculiarly calculated to call forth 
their confidence, as well as to impress their minds with great serious- 
ness. When J ventured to address the Hottentots, I felt myself a 
great way behind these worthy men. 

While we were thus engaged, a letter announced the approach 
of the missionaries Marsveld and Bonatz from Gnadenthal, whose 
waggons were seen moving slowly across the waste from the Das- 
senberg. Men and women went out to mect them. It was to 
me an affecting sight to see, with what joy the Hottentots bid them 
welcome as they alighted at the door. ‘They flocked round Father 
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Marsveld to express to him that love, esteem and gratitude, which 
is so justly due to this venerable man, who, with his two younger 
associates, renewed the Cape mission in 1792, and now, at the age of 
seventy-one, is yet full of life and activity in prosecuting this work 
of God. I could hardly press forward to add my expression of joy, 
on beholding at length the face of one, whose character I have so 
long known and revered. All rejoiced to see Brother Bonatz, who 
had been long absent from Groenekloof, return in safety. 

When the friendly bustle of bidding welcome was over, the people 
formed a semicircle in the yard, and sung a hymn of praise to God for 
having brought the travellers safe to their journey’s end. Al! was 
yet new and highly interesting to me; I felt delighted to see 
and converse with the Hottentots from Gnadenthal, and to be a 
witness of that truly christian union of heart, which produced the 
most sincere expression of friendship and brotherly love between 
them and those of Groenekloof. Even the sight of the Gnaden- 
thal oxen added to my pleasure, as they were shortly to draw us 
to that place. : 

During the following days, we were engaged in conferences re- 
lating to the affairs of the Mission in this colony, and made several 
arrangements. Brother Stein was appointed to remain as an as- 
sistant at Groenekloof, and the rest of the party to go to Gnaden- 
thal. in my walks, I made daily some new discovery, and every 
portion of time was employed in becoming better acquainted with 
those subjects, which were, at present, to be the business of my life. 
God mercifully granted to me a continuanee of health and spirits, 
nor did the heat affect me. 

Ath. In the evening-meeting, I was surprised to hear, with what 
lively zeal and strength of voice, Father Marsveld addressed the 
congregation. He observed, that as the time of his departure 
out of this world was drawing near, he rejoiced once more to see 
this congregation of Christian Hottentots, and to join them in 
praising the Lord, for gathering a flock from among their nation, 
at this place, adding suitable exhortations and admonitions. The 
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people could hardiy restrain their desize of expressing their 
thanks, till he had finished his speech, when there was a general 
burst of thanksgiving from old and young. 

Oth. The festival of Epiphany was celebrated as usual, with 
much solemnity, being the commemoration of the first call of 
the heathen to their incarnate God and Saviour. The history of 
that event was read and explained to the congregation, from the 
second chapter of St. Matthew’s gospel. After the public service 
in the afternoon, two catechumens were baptized. This was the 
first baptism of converts fram among the heathen, at which I was 
present; and the whole transaction made an indelible impression 
on my mind. One of them, whom J baptized, was a daughter 
of the Hottentot captain Klapmus, of Lauweskloof. Her fa- 
ther had formerly been a noted enemy of the missionaries. His» 
daughter, at the commencement of the Mission at Groenekloof, 
joined in opposition to the missionaries with much bitterness; but 
has since heard the gospel, and been convinced of the necessity of 
conversion. Though the old man persisted in his hostile dis- 
position, he would not oppose his daughter’s wishes to be in- 
structed in the doctrines of Christianity, and even now declared 
his satisfaction at her being baptized. He was present, and af- 
terwards visited the missionaries in their house; by whom he 
was kindly received, and admonished not to put off the day of 
his conversion. He even shed tears at parting, and we hoped, 
that, in his case also, by the Lord’s unlimited mercy, ‘‘ where sin 
abounded, grace may yet much more abound.” 

Ifaving been requested to insert, in this narrative, some account 
of the internal course of the Missions of the Brethren among the 
heathen, as I wish to avoid prolixity, I will here, once for all, 
describe the order of baptism. 

After the public service on Sunday morning, the infants of bap- 
tized parents are brought by them into the church; the mother being 
generally churched at the same time. First, a short hymn is sung, 
and a discourse delivered, addressed principally to the children, ex- 
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planatory of the nature and intent of this ordinance, and the sacred- 
ness of the covenant therein made between the Lord and the per- 
son thus initiated into His Church on earth. After the discourse, the 
usual liturgy is read, and the parents being interrogated, respecting 
their intention to educate their child in the fear and admonition of 
the Lord, as above described (p. 4.4), baptism is administered, in the 
manner usual in our Kuropean congregations, one or two of the mis- 
sionaries and their wives generally standing sponsors. 

Adults are baptized in-a public meeting on Sundays and fes- 
tival-days, in the afternoon. 'The candidates appear decently dress- 
ed in white clothes. A hymn being sung, and a suitable dis- 
course delivered, a vessel, covered with a white cloth, containing 
the water, with a small basin or laver in it, is placed before the can- 
didate. The liturgy, prescribed to be used at the baptism of adults 
from among the heathen, is then read; and the questions, therein 
contained, being put to the candidates and answered, a prayer is 
offered up, after which the baptism takes place. The candidate 
kneeling and bending forward, the water is three times poured upon 
his head with the basin or laver, at the words, “in the name of the 
“ Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” when, if there 
are more to be baptized, the vessel being removed from one to the 
other by the chapel-servant, the missionary proceeds to the next, 
assisted by other ordained Brethren, if a larger number require it. 
The whole congregation then kneeling down, a doxology is sung, 
and the service concluded, by pronouncing the blessing: after 
which the newly-baptized come to the missionaries into the vest- 
ry, and are exhorted to faithfulness and constancy in the perform- 
ance of their baptismal vow. They are likewise taught to know 
and pronounce the names given to them. Their gratitude and 
compunction of heart on these solemn occasions are generally ex- 
pressed more by tears than words. 

7th. Old Captain Klapmus attended the morning-service, and 
seemed affected both by Father Marsveld’s sermon, and by the 


subsequent exhortations of the missionaries whom he visited. 
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Having, for the present, finished my engagements at Groenekloof,,. 
I resolved to accompany the missionaries going to Gnadenthal,. 
but as part of our baggage was left at the Cape, and some other 
business required my presence in the town, I availed myself of the 
opportunity of a waggon going to fetch the goods, and set out in. 
company of Brother Bonatz about sunset. At midnight, we made 
halt at 'Trefonteyn, and the wind being high and cold, had some trou- 
ble to get a fire lighted and coffee boiled under a bush, where we: 
spent about two hours, while the oxen were feeding. The morn- 
ing was fine, and I walked several miles. ‘The Table-Mountain 
appears here so near, on the south side of the bay, that the hopes. 
of soon reaching its foot made the journey round the head of the 
bay appear rather tedious, especially as the deep sand prevented. 
much haste. 

8th. On our arrival at Mr. Disandt’s house, I founda letter from 
his Excellency the Governor, with an invitation for me to come and 
spend some days with him at Newlands. However, as a Dutch. 
squadron had this morning arrived with troops, destined to take 
possession. of Java, and other islands, restored to the Dutch by the: 
English, and I was aware of the Governor’s attention to the Admiral 
and officers, I went to the colonial office to inquire of Colonel Bird, 
how his Excellency was engaged. Here I met, both with the Gover- 
nor himself and with H. Alexander, Esq. first colonial Secretary... An. 
interesting conversation ensued on various subjects connected with 
our missionary establishments in the colony, during which his Excel- 
lency displayed great candour and willingness to render every assist- 
ance and remove every existing obstacle. He insisted on my din 
ing with him at Newlands, and Mr. Alexander took me out and. 
home in his phaeton. I met there Mr. Trutter, President of the 
Court of Justice, and his lady. . 

Oth. Mr. Alexander, with whom we breakfasted, showed to Brother 
Bonatz and me his grounds, pointing out several particulars, in 
which the gardens in our settlements might be improved. J return- 
ed to him to dinner, where I had the pleasure to meet several gentle- 
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men whose conversation was in a great degree interesting and in- 
structive; Professor Reinward, going out with the Dutch fleet on 
a scientific tour to Java and other islands; Mr. Poleman, a medicai 
gentlemaa of this town, of superior merit, whose acquaintance 
proved most agreeable and useful to me, during my stay at the Cape ; 
Captain Hamilton, of the royal navy, an old acquaintance, who hav- 
ing accompanied Buonaparte to St. Helena, gave us a véry interest- 
ing account of the voyage. 

10th. Mr. Alexander having proposed to take me to Hottentot’s 
Holland, and to show me some improvements, both on his own pro- 
perty and on some farms near Stellenbosch, which might be applied 
in our settlements, Brother Bonatz resolved to return with the 
waggon to Groenekloof, and with his party to meet me at Hotten- 
tot-Holland’s Kloof. I spent part of the forenoon at the Secretary’s 
office, where I had much previous conversation with Mr. Alexander 
respecting the extension of the Mission in the interior, and per- 
ceived with gratitude the readiness shown to forward the under- 
taking, as recommended by the Government at home, and to fur- 
nish me with every useful information, 

To-day, I became acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Hesse, minister of 
the Lutheran church, a man universally and deservedly respected, 
and found in him a true friend and adviser. With him and his family 
T spent much time most agreeably, whenever I visited Capetown. 

Calling on Mr. Poleman, he gave me an entertaining account of 
a journey he had made some time ago to a remarkable cavern in 
Kango, a part of the district of Zwellendam, from whence he had 
brought some very singular stalactites. It is, by his account, one 
of the largest and most curious subterranean excavations in the 
known world, whose vast chambers and dark recesses have not yet 
been fully explored. The stalactites in some of its halls are from 
sixteen to twenty-four feet in height, forming majestic groups of 
columns, supporting, in appearance, immense domes. Mr. Pole- 
man, whose ardor led him to venture into many passages and ca- 
vities never yet visited, was in some places prevented from pro-" 
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ceeding by huge dunghills made by innumerable hosts of bats,; 
which covered the walls and ceilings of the horrid dungeon. Con-* 
trast the life, which these leathern-winged animals are doomed to 
suffer, with that of the feathered tribes, sporting in the unbounded 
regions of the air above us, and one might almost be led, by com- 
parison, to form an idea of the difference between the states of con- 
demned and happy spirits hereafter. IT also visited Mr. Villette’s 
collection of the natural curiosities of this country. He stuffs 
birds, and preserves serpents and insects remarkably well. 

1ith. My intention to spend this day in writing and visiting 
some friends was frustrated, by Mr. Alexander’s calling early to 
take me to Newlands to breakfast, at his Excellency’s desire. As. 
it appeared, that unreserved conversation with the Governor faci- 
litated the business committed to me, I was glad of the opportu- 
nity to renew it; nor was I disappointed. After breakfast, we 
drove to Kerstenbosch, a country-house belonging to Mr. Alex- 
ander, at the foot of the rocky mountains south-west of Table- 
Hill. The country is wild, well wooded, and exhibiting a rich 
profusion of curious shrubs and plants, some in flower. Rocks 
of singular shapes overhang the dark oak woods behind the house, 
and a cascade, issuing from the upper regions of these romantic 
hills, shoots down a dark glen. Among the woods and rocks 
wolves, jackals, and tygers, havea safe retreat. The soil is sandy, 
well watered, and consequently fruitful. The witteboom (silver- 
tree) grows here in abundance. After a short stay, we returned to 
town, passing through several new plantations of various kinds of 
trees, skirting the ascent towards the mountains, to the country- 
seat of the Honourable General Meade, Deputy Governor of the 
colony. It is situated in the vineyards, and has extensive gar- 
dens, in which some curious plants from Botany Bay and China, 
were cultivated with great care and success by the General, wha 
is highly respected both in his military capacity, and as a man of 
great taste and science. His having left the colony has caused 
universal regret. JI spent the afternoon with the Reverend Mr. 
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Hesse, who showed me the church and premises belonging to the 
Lutheran congregation in this place. It is but of late years, that 
the Dutch would permit the Lutherans to have an establishment 
atthe Cape. The spirit of toleration, introduced with the English 
government, has now set them quite at liberty; and it redounds 
much to their honour, that, though a small congregation, and not 
rich, they have made a most comfortable provision for their mi- 
nister, and spared no expense in erecting a handsome church and 
parsonage-house. Mr. Hesse’s garden is filled with a great va- 
riety of singular plants, trees, and shrubs, the produce both of 
this, and other southern regions. In his botanical researches, 
which serve him as a relaxation from the laborious duties of his 
station, he is encouraged and assisted by the friendship and skill 
of his neighbour Mr. Poleman; and it were much to be wished, 
that men so eminently qualified, would favour the lovers of bo- 
tany with the result of their discoveries in that delightful branch 
of natural history. 

12th. This morning I had some conversation with the Reverend 
Mr. M‘Kenny, of the methodist community. He has been sent 
out to form a society of that persuasion at the Cape; but meets 
with difficulties, as his commission does not seem to be a mission 
to the heathen, but chiefly to regard the white settlers. The 
Governor is willing to promote every attempt to introduce Chris- 
tianity among the heathen; but to the multiplying of different reli- 
gious sects at Capetown, many persons have great objections. 

At noon, I set out with Mr. Alexander and his lady for Stellen- 
bosch. His travelling waggon was drawn by eight mules. The 
road to the half-way-house is through deep sands and a wild waste, 
but in most places covered with bushes and flowering shrubs, which 
though the summer was far advanced, still showed themselves with 
considerable splencour.. ‘The people at the house cooked some 
victuals, which we had brought with us, being themselves unpre- 
pared for visitors. The nearer we approached the mountains, the 
more magnificent their rugged outline appeared, reminding me, 
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both as to their height and general character, of the most pictu- 
resque part of the mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
The descent into Stellenbosch is long and tedious, and we did not 
reach the landdrost’s house till after sunset. ‘The landdrost, Mr. 
Van Rhyneveld was absent, but we met with a hospitable reception 
from the family. After tea, I accompanied Mr. Alexander to see 
some English friends. The moon shone bright, and the evening 
air was highly refreshing, after the heat of the day. 

13th. I rose early, and walked out into the village. Nothing can 
be more delightfnl than the shady avenues planted in every street, 
defending the inhabitants and their dwellings from the burning 
raysofthesun. ‘The Erste Revier is a swift-flowing torrent, issuing 
from a glen in the mountains above the town, and its bed a vast 
assemblage of large stones and pebbles, forming an embankment 
or beach on each side, showing what force and extent the river as- 
sumes, when swollen by heavy rains in the hills. I walked about 
for nearly two hours, and was much entertained by many surround- 
ing objects, especially by the grotesque shapes of several hills and 
rocks in the grand chain. Returning, I stepped into the church, 
a plain building, in form of a cross, with an enormous door. It is 
furnished with chairs for the congregation, and a few pews for the 
men in office. An old organ adorns the west end. The land- 
drost’s house is a handsome mansion, with spacious and well-fur- 
nished rooms. Some of the largest oaks ] have seen in the colony 
overshadow its front. 

After breakfast, we proceeded to the house of a wealthy farmer, 
Mr. Van der Byl, who showed us his vineyards, wine-press, cellars, 
gardens, and other premises. ‘The family received us with great hos- 
pitality. Our road lay through the waste, along the great ridge of 
mountains, and presented us wath beautiful scenery, especially wher- 
ever a farm-house, with its gardens and groves, furnished a fore- 
ground to the landscape. The next farm we visited was Mr. Mey- 
bure’s. The house and premises are well built, and the situation 
more pleasant than that we had just lett. Our visit was but short, 
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and wenow made the best of our way to Hottentot’s Holland. After 
fording the Erste Revier, we passed through the charming planta- 
tions of a farm, belonging to a Mrs. Morkel, and crossing a dreary 
waste, arrived about four o’clock at Mr. Alexander’s own farm. I 
was surprised to find here a Hottentot waiting forme. Brother Bo- 
natz and the travelling party having arrived this morning at the foot 
of Hottentot-Holland’s-Kloof, spent the heat of the day at a miserable 
inn, intending, on my arrival, to pass over the kloof in the cool of the 
evening. I joined them immediately after dinner. Father Mars 
veld and his wife had already set out on foot, and we followed with. 
three waggons.. The pedestrians meta herd of ten or twelve baboons: 
onthe road. The cowardly creatures betook themselves speedily to 
flight, and with astonishing dexterity and swiftness, scaled the steep, 
and to man, inaccessible cliffs, where they made a stand, till the 
cracks of the Hottentots’ whips so frightened them, that they in an. 
instant disappeared, but kept up.a hideous yell for some time. 

This kloof is celebrated in the journals of our missionaries for its 
difficult and steep ascent and the badness of the road. My imagi- 
nation therefore had presented to me the picture of a formidable pas- 
sage across these mountains, and I now found the accounts given 
by no means exaggerated. ‘Twenty-four oxen having been sent 
from Gnadenthal to meet us, our complement had increased to fifty 
four, and it was with difficulty, that even this: number drew the 
loaded waggons- up the rugged road. ‘The lower part of the hill 
is richly covered with grass, flowering shrubs, and bushes, but the up- 
per region is a wild, solitary, and vast assemblage of rocks, thrown 
together without any appearance of regular strata. 

After passing the summit, the descent is more gradual, and a fine 
full moon lighted us on our way to the first station, where we un- 
yoked our oxen. We forded the Palmite river without difficulty, 
the water being low, and met five large waggons with fourteen oxen 
each, coming from the interior. 

After taking some refreshment and rest, we proceeded about 
midnight, and made halt again at four o’clock in the morning. Part 
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of our cattle were not with the waggons, but driven loose as relays. 
Among these a wolf descended from the mountain, and was choos- 
ing his prey, when he was observed by one of the Hottentots,: 
and frightened away by the cracks of the long whip. The wolf 
of the Cape isa solitary, cowardly animal, when not impelled by 
hunger. : 

14th. We had now passed the great mountain called, the Haue 
Hoek, and again halted on the Botte Revier, where we breakfasted. 
Most of the company then retired into the waggons to sleep; but, 
always hoping to meet with some remarkable production of nature 
in this strange land, I walked along the banks of the river towards 
the hill. ‘The country is dreary inthe extreme. A solitary cottage 
attracted my attention, and making towards it, I overtook Sister 
Clemens examining the pebbles of various colours which cover 
part of the bank. They were fragments of sand-stone coloured 
by iron. We entered the cottage together, and found a friendly 
woman in it, with two slaves, and some black children. She in- 
formed us, that her relations lived on the other side, in two farm- 
houses. A slave-girl, who had been at Gnadenthal, offering to 
show us the way, conducted us across the river, over a rocky part 
of its bed, and through some vineyards and gardens, to the first 
house. Here an old Dutch farmer, with a grey beard of a week’s 
growth, came out to meet us, but seemed not disposed to give us 
a friendly reception. At length, hearing that we came from the 
Cape, his curiosity to know, for what purpose a Dutch fleet had 
arrived in 'Table-Bay, made him ask us to sit down. Leaving 
his inhospitable dwelling, we walked on to the next farm, where 
eur reception was very different. The good-natured housewife 
even asked us to pluck the fruit of some mulberry-trees, standing 
before her door. On our return, we found the black slave-girl 
waiting for us at the fording-place. She presented Sister Cle- 
mens with a nosegay of wild flowers, and very carefully helped her 
across the stony bed of the river. 

When we again entered her mistress’s hut, we were treated with 
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some tea and goat’s milk, Brother Lemmerz joining us, the family 
resolved to accompany us to the waggons to pay their respects to 
Brother Marsveld, whom they had seen at Gnadenthal. We found 
our venerable companion ready to receive them, and hope that 
they derived benefit from their meeting. After some usual inqui- 
ries, he spoke most affectionately with the woman, her slaves and 
children, of the necessity of conversion, and that blessedness 
which is to be found in communion with the Lord Jesus. His ad- 
dress was heard with much attention, and drew tears. from. their 
eyes. It proved to us all a most edifying morning-service. 

The Hottentots and their cattle not being yet ready to proceed, 
Brother Lemmerz accompanied me on a second walk down the river, 
till the steepness of its banks arrested our progress. ‘The country has 
amost comfortless appearance. | ‘To the south, lies a chain of hills, 
among which the Tower of Babel is the highest. They are all bar- 
ren, and chiefly rock. Atlength our phlegmatic driver's thought 
proper to proceed, but after three hours, on account of the heat, 
they halted again near a little valley, at the bottom of which flows 
a rivulet in the rainy season; but we now found only a few stagnant 
pools. Here I continued my researches, and saw the first land- 
tortoise, of the species called by the Dutch, Patlooper, from their 
generally keeping on the path-way orcarriage-road. It was about 
four inches square, of a greenish colour, the compartments of its 
shell fringed with brown and yellow. Small broken fragments of 
white opaque quartz are here everywhere mixed with the iron and 
sand-stone, gravel, and pebbles. Inthe evening, we halted again, 
and proceeding slowly, arrived towards morning at the farm of a Mr. 
Klemm, a German, who gave us a very friendly reception. Here 
the road to Gnadenthal, turns to the left. 

15th. As soon as the day dawned, we saw ourselves surrounded 
by the same dreary country as before. Very few shrubs and low 
bushes enclose the Serjeant’s Revier in the valley, but the moun- 
tains begin to show themselves to greater advantage. ‘To the right 
lies the Zwarteberg or Black-Mountain, under the south side of 
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which the Warm-bath is situated. It is high, with many dells and 
gullies among its rocky steeps. * Before us, the higher and very pic- 
turesque range of hills, among which the great Bavian’s mountain 
(or Gnadenthal mountain) is the most conspicuous, afforded a no- 
ble and interesting prospect. It somewhat resembles the higher 
ranges of the Cumberland and Westmoreland hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Winandermere and Brathay vale, but its foot is not 
clothed with the rich verdure and beautiful plantations, with 
which our English vallies and the ascents of our hills abound. If 
we were impatient to reach the end of our journey, our oxen seemed 
more so, for on being again yoked to the waggon, the Hottentots 
could hardly keep them from going off ina wild gallop. They 
almost ran over the boys, who led the foremost. As the shaft- 
oxen cannot keep a waggon back on a steep descent, and a drag- 
chain dees not always answer the purpose on these rough roads, 
the way of the Hottentots is, to tack downa hill. ‘To a traveller, 
not accustomed to it, it appears rather dangerous to be driving 
among the heath, high bushes, mole-hills, and ants’ nests, where 
in England there would be a certainty of oversetting, especially 
in turning so suddenly as these people do. But they guide four- 
teen or sixteen oxen with the greatest skill; and the length of the 
waggons, yielding to the unevennesses of the road, keeps them 
upright, notwithstanding the violent jolting experienced by the 
travellers. 

The approach to Gnadenthal and the Bavian’s Kloof, which 
now opened to view, was to us all highly interesting and affecting. 
The road winds among low heathy hills, behind which the high 
mountaiis rise in various shapes, forming a bold outline. Within 
an English mile from the river Sonderend, we were met by about 
a hundred Hottentots, men, women, and children, on horseback 
and on foot, who came to bid us welcome, accompanied by the 
missionaries Leitnerand Beinbrech. Wealighted, and the people, 
placing themselves in a semicircle; sung a few verses, expressive of 
their joy and gratitude to God for bringing us safely across the 
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ocean tothis land. Having remounted the waggons, we proceed- 
ed with them and forded the river. The water reached to the mid- 
dle of the bodies of our oxen. 

Gnadenthal hes about an English mile from the ford, and as we 
drew nearer, the number of those, who came to meet us, every 
moment increased. The entrance into the village is through lanes 
enclosed by hedge-rows, and the dwellings of the missionaries 
appear under a grove planted by the first three Brethren, Marsveld, 
Schwinn, and Kuehnel, sometime after their arrival in 1792. 

Little do I now wonder atthe rapture, with which this place 
is spoken of by travellers, who, after traversing a dreary, unculti- 
vated country, without a tree to screen them from the scorching 
rays of the sun, find themselves transported into a situation, by 
nature the most barren and wild, but now rendered fruitful and 
inviting, by the persevering diligence and energy of a few plain, 
pious, sensible, and judicious men, who came hither, not seeking 
their own profit, but that of the most despised of nations; and 
while they directed their own and their hearers’ hearts to the 
dwellings of bliss and glory above, taught them those things, 
which have made even their earthly dwelling, comparatively, a 
kind of paradise, and changed filth and misery into comfort and 
peace. 

The missionaries and their wives received us with the greatest 
kindness and hospitality, while a fresh company of Hottentots, 
standing under some venerable and wide-spreading oaks, which 
overshadow the court, welcomed us by singing a hymn, and by 
every token of affectionate regard. We joined with our whole 
hearts in their thanksgivings to God our Preserver, for the num- 
Berless favours received at His hands throughout the whole of our 
travels by land and sea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Account of Gnadenthal. Its church, grove of oaks, gardens, burial- 
ground, and Hottentots’ dwellings. Bavians-Kloof. Building of 
a new-house. Datly employments of the missionaries. Visit to the 
Hotientots’ huts. Caffre-Kraal. Wilhelmina, a Caffre woman. 
Stephen, killed by a horse. Account of the interior of the Bavians- 
Kloof. Some internal arrangements of a Mission of the United 
Brethren. Chapel-servants. Celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Decent appearance of the congregation. Journey to, and account 
of, the Warm-baths near Caledon. Dr. Hassner. Description of 
Caledon. Schools at Gnadenthal. Tree serpents. Conversations 
with Father Marsveld. 


Gyavencuat lies about one hundred and twenty English miles 
from Capetown, in a direction nearly due east. It is the prin- 
cipal missionary settlement of the United Brethren in South 
Africa. » | 
The Mission among the Hottentots was begun in 1737, by 
George Schmidt, a man of remarkable zeal and courage, who set- 
tled at this place, then known by the name of Bavians-Kloof.— 
The Hottentots heard the gospel with attention, and he soon 
collected a small Christian congregation. He taught the youth 
to read Dutch, and instructed the people in several useful arts. 
In 1744, leaving them to the care of a pious man, he went to 
Europe, with a view to represent the promising state of the Mis- 
sion, and to return with assistants. But, to his inexpressible 
grief and disappointment, he was not permitted by the Dutch 
Kast India Company to resume his labours, some ignorant peo~ 
ple having insinuated, that the propagation of Christianity among 
the Hottentots would injure the interests of the colony. Since 
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that time, to the year 1792, the Brethren did not cease to make 
application to the Dutch Government for leave to send mission- 
aries to the Cape, especially as they heard, that the small Hot- 
tentot congregation had kept together for some time, in earnest 
expectation of the return of their beloved teacher. Brother 
Schmidt had left a Dutch New Testament with them, which they 
read together for their edification. 

At length, in 1792, by the mercy of God, and the kind inter- 
ference of friends in the Dutch Government, leave was given to 
send out three missionaries, who, on their arrival, were willing, 
at the desire of the Governor, to go first to Bavians-Kloof, and 
there to commence their labours, on the same spot where Bro- 
ther Schmidt had resided. Instructions from the Government in 
Holland directed them to chuse the place of their residence, 
wherever they might find if most convenient; but the circum-~ 
stances of the colony at that time would not admit of it. 

The English having made themselves masters of the colony in 
1796, the Brethren were permitted to build a Church, and by 
the favour which the British Government has uniformly shown to 
the Brethren’s Missions, they now remain undisturbed and pro- 
tected in their civil and religious liberty. 

In 1792 when the three missionaries, Henry Marsveld, Daniel 
Schwinn, and John Christian Kuehnel came hither, they found 
an old woman, Helena, baptized by Brother Schmidt, still alive, 
who delivered to them the New Testament he had given her. 
But few vestiges of his dwelling remained. The place was a per- 
fect wilderness; at present thirteen hundred Hottentots inhabit 
the village. The name Gnadenthal was given ta it by the Dutch 
Governor Jansen, 

We spent the first afternoon after our arrival, in walking through 
part of the settlement. Out of every house and hut, men, women, 
and children, came forth with friendly faces to meet us, and to 
testify their joy at our arrival. Having observed to some of the 
inhabitants, who live near the church, that the place before their 
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houses was not kept in good order, and Brother Bonatz adding, 
that I was De Heer, of whom he had told them, that he would come 
from Europe to see them, and expected to find cleanliness and order 
established throughout the whole village, they fell to work, and in 
half an hour removed all the rubbish and ashes lying about their 
houses, promising, that I should never see such disorder again. 
We next went into the great garden, in the centre of which stands 
the celebrated pear-tree, planted by the late venerable missionary, 
George Schmidt, in 1738. Having in fifty-two years, during the 
suspension of the mission, grown to a vast size, it served the Bre- 
thren, in 1792, both for a church and school, the people and their 
children sitting under the shade of its wide-spreading branches. 
Some symptoms of decay at its top, had made pruning necessary, 
which has lessened its size, but itis now quite alive andsound. ‘The 
burial-ground lies west of the garden, a double row of oaks shel- 
tering it towards the north. It is divided into four equal compart- 
ments, at present comprehending about three hundred graves of 
Hottentots, in regular rows, each distinguished by a piece of wood, 
marked with a number, referring to the church-books, as at Groe- 
nekloof. 

From hence we walked into the glen, called Bavians- Kloof, 
from its having formerly been the resort of a great number of ba- 
boons. But since the inhabitants of the valley have multiplied, 
these creatures have retired to more desolate parts of the moun- 
tains, and but seldom make their appearance, except when peaches 
and other garden-fruits are getting ripe. A lively brook, called the 
Bavians-Revier, issues from the glen, and, flowing through the vil- 
lage, falls into the river Sonderend, not far from the ford. 

In the evening, about four hundred Hottentots attended the ser- 
vice at the church, and after a suitable address by Brother Bonatz, 
joined in a hymn of praise to God, for having brought us safe to this 
place. When we delivered the salutations sent by the congrega- 
tions of the Brethren in Germany and England, to the converts from 
among the Hottentots, with best wishes for an increase of every 
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blessing upon them and their nation, loud thanksgivings followed. 
To us new-comers, it was a truly gratifying and affecting sight, to 
see so large a number of Christian Hottentots assembled together, 
and to hear them, with heart and voice, joining in the worship of Him, 
with whom there is no respect of persons, but whose grace and mercy 
are free to all of every tribe and nation, who humbly seek his face. 

I was very comfortably lodged, and cannot but here acknowledge, 
with gratitude, the kindness of the widow of the late missionary 
Philip Kohrhammer. She had retired to a small chamber in an 
out-house, and insisted on my taking possession of her room in the 
mission-house. 

16th. When I awoke in the morning, I could hardly believe, that 
I was actually at Gnadenthal ; a place, which for so many years has 
been the subject of my thoughts and my prayers; of which I have 
so long delighted to speak and write, and which I have so often 
visited in spirit. It was my most fervent wish and prayer, that the 
Lord would make this visit profitable to my own soul; and, if I 
might be thus highly favoured, beneficial to the cause I caine to 
to serve. 

Immediately after breakfast, I wentintothe church. From with- 
out, its appearance by no means exhibits the classical taste of tlie 
architect: but it is imposing by its size, the thickness of its walls, 
which are of unburnt brick, plaistered and yellow-washed, its arched 
windows, its high roof, and its gable-ends, serrated or finished in 
short steps, with a vane on the point ofeach. In short, it looks like 
nothing else, and its general character immediately pronounces it 
to be a place of worship. The height of its roof makes it a very 
conspicuous object in approaching the valley from every side, and 
nothing is wanting but a slender turret in the centre of the roof of 
about twenty or thirty feet in height, to give it all the appearance 
of an ancient ecclesiastical building. ‘The doors are, in my opinion, 
on the wrong side. It should turn its main front to the village, 
whereas, now, it faces the grove and the missionaries dwellings. ‘Two 
arched windows are placed between the doors, and one between 
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each door and the gable-end. The front towards the village has 
arched windows. ‘The arches over the doors are glazed. On 
entering the building, I was agreeably struck with its neatness 
and cleanliness. ‘T'wo columns, about a yard in diameter, support 
the immense roof, and at first sight, surprise every beholder. That 
thickness was thought necessary, as they are constructed of unburnt 
brick. ‘They resemble the plainest Saxon columns in some of 
our cathedrals. The chalky material used here for white-wash, 
which comes from a place near the sea-coast, called Karst Revier, 
has a peculiar brightness, contributing much to the cheerful look of 
this temple. ‘The body of the church, with the gallery, which oc- 
cupies three of its sides, will hold upwards of a thousand persons. 
The front of the gallery is supported by iron bars, pendant from the 
beams in the ceiling. ‘The latter is not plaistered, but is a neat 
flooring of yellow-wood upon a joist. The plam outside of the 
gallery, is relieved by a very simple, but ingenious contrivance. 
Upright boards, shaped like pilasters, are nailed upon the horizontal 
planks, which give the whole a finished appearance. The minis- 
ter’s table is, I think, ineonveniently placed between the two en- 
trances. On Sundays, it is converted into a species of pulpit, by 
placing a high desk upon it. The whole is covered with green 
cloth, and elevated on a step above the floor. This step runs the 
whole length from door to door, under the seats of the missionaries. 
The space under the gallery at the east-end, is boarded off, as a 
small vestry, used only as a waiting room for the officiating minis- 
ter, and to dress, previous to the holy sacrament. ‘The church is 
lighted by three lamps, hanging, one in the centre, and one. on 
each side, in a line with the columns. The congregation sit on 
benches, the men on the east, the women on the west-side of the 
building; both below, and in the gallery, a space of about two 
yards down the middle, forms a passage between them; at the bot- 
tom of which stands another large table, used at the communion, 
and in the meetings for instruction and catechisation, when those 
present turn with their faces towards it. . 
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The belfry, which, after the arrival of the English, the mission- 
aries were permitted to build, stands in the middle of the grove. 
It is an arch, supported by substantial pilasters, whitened, and a 
pleasant object. The sound of the bell may be heard a good way 
down the valley. It is used for every purpose of call, to church, 
to school, or to meals, and consequently is sometimes rung eight or 
nine times in the day. 

From my first entrance into Gnadenthal, I determined to lose no 
opportunity of obtaining a complete knowledge, both of its inward 
and outward state, and of contributing, to the best of my power, 
by advice and assistance, towards its prosperity. I therefore be- 
gan immediately to consult the missionaries in what manner my 
time might be most profitably speni in this service. Besides many 
conferences with reference to the internal and spiritual concerns of 
the Mission, we were led to considey the necessity of making va- 
rious Improvements, as far as our s!ender means would permit. ‘The 
missionaries, who had accompanied me hither, found no dwellings 
provided for them, and were rather uncomfortably lodged in the 
garden-house, the gardening tools having been previously removed, 
and at the inn, a house kept by a Hottentot, and chiefly used by 
farmers visiting the settlement, to refresh themselves.and their horses, 
for a few hours, but seldom asa night’s lodging. ‘The resident mis- 
sionaries, having each only one room for himself and family, could 
not possibly take them in. An additional building, therefore, 
seemed indispensably necessary; and we resolved to build a house, 
in a line with the school and smithy, which should contain three 
rooms and a joiner’s shop. 

Brother Peter Leitner was intrusted with the commission; and 
on the Hottentot congregation being informed. of the resolution, 
fifteen masons offered their services. <A sufficient number of hands 
were soon engaged; some to cut reed for thatching, others to assist 
in making unburnt bricks; and in a short time, the foundation was 
Jaid, according to the plan agreed on. I had here an opportunity of 
observing a feature in the character of the Hottentots, Itis true, that 
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from affection and gratitude to the missionaries, they will engage 
to work: if, however, they have no relish for it themselves, they 
are apt to go about it rather sluggishly. But if the work please 
them, which was here the case, no European workmen exceed them 
in spirit and diligent attention; only the execution must not last 
too long, lest, like children, they begin to get tired of it. They are 
flattered and pleased when visited by their employers while at work, 
particularly if the latter take some share in it, and now and then lend 
assistance, 1f only by removing a stone, or helping to lift a beam. 

Before dinner, two English officers of dragoons arrived on a visit. 
They appeared highly pleased with the whole settlement; particu- 
larly with the neatness and regularity of the missionaries’ dwellings, 
the convenience and cleaniiness of the church, and the number of 
trees, both upon the premises, and dispersed throughout the village. 
It gave me pleasure to accompany them in their walk, and to satisfy 
their inquiries after the origin and aim of the institution. 

Tn the evening-meeting, Brother Marsveld delivered a very ani- 
mated discourse on the text of the day. I was surprised to find 
him still able to speak with so much energy and strength of recol- 
lection in spiritual things. 

17th. We rose at the first sound of the bell, which rings at half 
past five. At that time the family meet in the dining-room, read 
the texts of Scripture appointed for the day, sing some verses gene- 
rally out of hymns connected with their contents, or any other 
morning-hymn, and then take a dish of coffee; but what they call 
breakfast is not ready till eight o’clock, and more like a luncheon. 
Very little time is spent at their meals. Between twelve and one 
they dine; drink tea or coffee at two; sup between six and seven, 
and go to the church at eight, when the whole congregation meet 
for evening-worship. Every day, however, has its regular meetings 
for one or other division of the congregation, for instruction in the 
Christian doctrines. The schools are held in the forenoon for the 
boys, and in the afternoon for the girls. 

After breakfast, Brother Bonatz walked with me into the village, 
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when we entered about a dozen houses. The village consists at 
present of two hundred and fifty-six cottages and huts, containing 
twelve hundred and seventy-six inhabitants. The dwellings are 
differently constructed. Some of the new people who are permit- 
ted to reside here on trial, or the poorest of the inhabitants, put u Pp 
a hut, made with a few upright poles, between which there is a watt- 
ling of reeds or rushes, or a species of slender cane. Again, others 
have walls of unburnt brick, or wattling covered with a clay plais- 
tering, with square doors and windows, and a well-thatched roof. 
None of them are fond of too much light; and generally one win- 
dow, or at most two, serves for the whole house, before which not 
unfrequently hangs acurtain of sheep-skin to prevent any intrusion 
of the sun’s rays. | 

Each house has a garden belonging to it, and the state of the 
garden generally betrays the disposition of the inhabitant. Some 
are kept neat, and produce good crops; others, though not many, 
are fullof weeds. ‘The missionary upon whom this branch of ser- 
vice devolves, after exercising due patience in admonishing and 
waruing the possessor, may deprive him of it, and give it to another. 
Most of the gardens, however, look well; and being separated from 
each other by low hedges or bushes, the whole valley appears well 
clothed with verdure. 

In some of the dwellings, the children of the poor, particularly 
the little boys, go naked; and some of the men wear only karosses 
and aprons, after the old Hottentot fashion. But those that have 
better earnings, soon provide themselves with jackets and trowsers, 
and other articles of European dress, which they always wear on 
Sundays, clothing their children in linen or calico shirts, trowsers, 
or petticoats. The head-dress of the women is a handkerchief, 
neatly infolding their heads, above the ears, with a loop in front, 
and looks well. 

On each side of the valley, the cottages are placed in rows; but 
the rest are irregularly distributed between them. Though at first 
I had joined others in regretting, that, from the beginning, no re- 
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gular plan had been followed throughout, by degrees I became 
pleased with the romantic irregularity of the interior part of the 
settlement, when, as I walked among the hedges on a serpentine 
foot-path, I unexpectedly met with a snug cottage under cover of 
quince, fig, and other fruit-trees, and an assemblage of women and 
children sitting at work under their shade; then, after some friendly 
conversation, passing on, | again surprised another family with a 
visit. In one of the huts, Brother Bonatz desired a poor boy, 
dressed only in a kaross and apron, to read some verses in the bible 
to me, which he did without hesitation. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, a pretty large congregation of 
communicants attended the confirmation of a Hottentot woman, 
previous to her first participation of the Holy Communion. Father 
Schwinn officiated, and delivered an edifying discourse on the aim 
of that sacred ordinance. I took afterwards a walk with Brother 
Lemmerz, into a part of the settlement on the eminence beyond the 
Bavians-Revier, called the Caffre-Kraal, being inhabited chiefly by 
Christian Caffres. These people were admitted as inhabitants at 
Gnadenthal before the late disturbances; and when all the Caffres 
were banished the colony, and obliged to retreat across the Great 
Fish River, those belonging to the Brethren’s Mission obtained 
leave from Government to remain here, and have always conducted 
themselves in. the most peaceable and orderly manner. Some of 
them are distinguished by theirexemplary conduct. They differ in 
features and in habits from the Hottentots; but here, associate with 
them in perfect amity. 

From thence we went into a kloof or valley called Siebenfon- 
teyn, at the bottom of the ascent towards the great mountain, where 
we found a very good house and garden. ‘The wife of the possessor, 
with whom we had some conversation, seemed a pious, sensible 
woman. 

To-day J heard with much pleasure a party of men and women, 
employed as day-labourers in the missionaries’ garden, both before 
and after their meal, which they enjoyed in the shade of the grove, 
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most melodiously singing a verse, by way of a grace. One of the 
women sung a correct second, and very sweetly performed that fi- 
oN 


gure in music, called Retardation jae= 


that dissonants are not the invention of art, but the production of 
nature. Nothing would be more easy, than to form a chorus of 
the most delightful voices, in four parts, from among this smooth- 
throated nation. 

18th. After breakfast, Sister Bonatz brought a christian Caffre 
woman into my room, who had expressed a particular wish to 
speak to me. I desired her to sit down, which, after some hesita- 
tion, she did on a low stool, as is their custom, and Sister Bonatz 
being interpreter, said, that she came to beg, that we would send 
teachers to her nation, who were in the dark, ignorant of God, and 
of that happiness in Jesus, which she, though so unworthy, expe- 
rienced, and consequently given up as a prey to every kind of sin 
and evil. On this subject she delivered herself with a kind of fer- 
vour and eloquence, which would have done credit to the most ci- 
vilized orator. She spoke with great humility of the mercy shown 
to herself, of the privilege she enjoyed of living among a people of 
God, of her ardent desire, that her own brother and sister, and all 
her country-people, should experience the same; and entreated, that 
they might not be forgotten. She was afraid, “that perhaps the 
teachers might leave off praying for them.” She had, however, 
found a text of Scripture which revived her hopes: ‘ I will bring the 
blind by a way that they knew not.” Is. xlii. 16. She would therefore 
yet hope “that our Saviour would send to them His word, and call 
them to partake of His salvation.” I answered, that I could assure 
her, that her countrymen were not forgotten by the T’athers and 
Brethren in Europe, and that I had been particularly commissioned 
to make inquiry about the practicability of establishing a Mission 
in her country; but having spoken with the Governor and other 
persons in office, 1 was given to understand, that just now, it would 
not be safe, while the war lasted. She replied, that the boors 
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were in fault, but she hoped that the war would soon cease, and 
then that something would be done for them. She theught “that 
the best way to begin a Mission would be, to send one or more 
Caffres to king T"Geika, and inform him of the aim of such an in- 
stitution, and though she believed, that just now the Caffres might 
kill the boors for robbing them of their land, they would protect 
missionaries coming from Gnadenthal; that a settlement might 
be formed, by the Caffre part of this congregation becoming the 
first settlers in any part of their country, suitable for the purpose, 
and that, if a mission were begun, and succeeded, there would be 
an end of all Caffre wars with the English.” The name of this 
woman is Wilhelmina, a communicant, and in her person, man- 
ner, and neatness of apparel, superior to any of the Hottentots. 
I was much pleased and edified by her conversation. 

It is the common custom, in this warm climate, for every person 
who can afford the time, to take a nap after dinner, and I was ad- 
vised to do the same, under an idea, that without it there is too 
much waste of strength. ‘To-day, I walked after dinner into the 
great garden, and sat down under George Schmitt’s pear tree, 
when I began to feel drowsy. I retired therefore into my room, 
to try the effect of the advice given me, but when called to coffee, 
felt so much stupified by the attempt, that I ever after resisted it, 
and generally walked about the premises after dinner, or employed 
the time in drawing, by the help of the camera obscura, nor did I 
ever feel inconvenience from wakefulness. I walked this afternoon 
with Brother Lemmerz to the new vineyard in Kornland’s-K loof, 
which promises to yield an abundant crop. By the way we called 
on several Hottentots in their houses. 

19th. The greater part of this day was spent in conference on dif- 
ferent subjects. During an early walk, I was much delighted by 
watching some thin and almost transparent summer clouds skim- 
ming along the upper region of rocks on the great mountain. The 
shades and tints of the lower cliffs were charmingly variegated as 
illumined by the rays of a bright morning sun. In the afternoon, 
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all the new-comers went with Brother Bonatz on a visit to the 
Hottentots and Caffres beyond the Bavians-Revier. 

20th. After dinner, word was brought that a communicant, Ste- 
phen, had received so severe a blow in his stomach by the kick of a 
horse, that his life was in danger. I accompanied Brother Bonatz 
to see him. We found him lying on his breast, under a hedge, with 
four or five women sitting near him. Some men had conveyed him 
thus far ona bed-stead, when, not able to bear the motion, he beg- 
ged to be put down. We encouraged him to endeavour to rise; 
and, after he had taken some medicine, four stout men carried him 
to his dwelling, but the door being too narrow to admit the bed- 
stead, they conveyed him into the stable. He was in great ago- 
ny, and his case truly pitiable. His wife had just been delivered. 
They were extremely poor, and had four young children alive; one 
was lately drowned. ‘They spoke of theircomplicated distress, with 
resignation to the will of God, and poor Stephen expressed his con- 
viction, that he should depart out of this world, praying that the 
Lord would have mercy on him and take him to himself. On 
our return, something was sent for the relief of the patient. 

In the evening, I walked with Brother Lemmerz into the Kloof: 
We worked our way through the bushes towards a rocky eminence, 
from which I hoped to gain a view of the division made in the up- 
per part of the kloof by four round hillocks, but was disappointed. 
A number of children of both sexes were employed in getting fire- 
wood, all with naked feet, and not half dressed, fearing neither thorns, 
sharp stones, nor serpents, which are not unfrequently met with. 
The stone throughout the kloof is sand-stone, generally of a reddish 
hue, intersected by veins of white quartz, here and there imperfectly 
chrystalized. The rocks appear as if they were put together of frag- 
ments of various sizes. Some of their ledges are covered with beau- 
tiful shrubs, and the partridge aloe grows everywhere in ‘great per- 
fection. 

This evening, a chest with Dutch bibles and Testaments, a present 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society, arrived, to the great joy 
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of the missionaries and the Hottentots. In the evening-service, I 
was more than ever charmed with the voices of the congregation. 

Before I proceed in my narrative, it may be proper to give an 
account of some of the internal regulations of the missionary set- 
tlements of the United Brethren, which are the same in every coun- 
try. The gospel is preached to all heathen, to whom the missiona- 
ries can gain access, and every one invited to be reconciled to God, 
through the atonement made by Jesus Christ. Besides the public 
testimony of the gospel, the missionaries are diligently employed 
in visiting and conversing with the heathen in their dwellings. If 
any come to the missionaries for further instruction, giving in their 
names, they arecalled New People, and special attention is paid to 
them. If their subsequent conduct proves their sincerity, and they 
desire to be initiated into the Christian Church by Holy Baptism, 
they are considered as Candidates for Baptism, and, after previous in- 
struction, and a convenient time of probation, baptized. In admit- 
ting them to the Holy Communion, thev are first permitted to be 
once present as spectators, and called Candidates for the Communion ; 
and after some time, become Communicants. Each of these divi- 
sions have separate meetings, in which they are instructed in all 
things relating to a godly life and walk. Separate meetings are 
also held with other divisions of the congregation; with the children, 
the single men, the single women, the married people, the widowers, 
and widows, in which the admonitions and precepts given in the 
Holy Scriptures for each state of life are inculeated. Every mem- 
ber of the congregation is expected to come, at stated seasons, to 
converse with the missionaries; the men witha missionary, and the 
women with his wife, by which a more perfect knowledge of the 
individuals is gained, and an opportunity afforded to each, to request 
and receive special advice. From among the most approved of the 
people of both sexes, Assistants are appointed in large congregations, 
who visit the sick, make reports to the missionaries, and help to 
maintain order. Others are employed as Chapel-servants, who take 
their turn in attendance. 
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21st. In the afternoon, the chapei-servants had a meeting, as 
usual in the beginning of the year, the aim of which is, to encourage 
them to diligence and faithfulness in their service. 'The conversa 
tion was free, unaffected, and edifying. Many of them, both men 
and women, joined in it with great modesty. Father Marsveld, af« 
ter a short address, asked some questions concerning their service, 
and their views in accepting of the appointment. Their answers 
surprised and delighted me. ‘They proved, that these people, lately 
so ignorant, had, by the instruction, not of men, but of the Spirit of 
God, conceived views and ideas of the service in the house of God 
more just, than many who think themselves far more enlightened. 
Their spirit seemed truly that of David, who would rather be a 
door-keeper in the house of the Lord, than dwell in the tents of the 
wicked. One said, that he felt so unworthy of being thus employed, 
that when he rose to snuff the candles, he almost trembled, lest he 
should do any thing to disturb the congregation or the teacher. 
The conversation turned also upon brotherly love, and a willingness 
to help each other in trouble or sickness, which is not natural to 
the Hottentots. ‘This gave occasion to many practical observa- 
tions, and my quoting the simile used in. Scripture, of the inti- 
mate connexion of the members of the body, that if one suffer, 
the whole is affected, with explanations given by some of the mis- 
sionaries present, seemed to make a deep impression upon them. 
‘They with one consent expressed their thankfulness fer having re- 
ceived more teachers, and for my visit. Father Marsveld’s man- 
ner in leading the conversation, was that of a sensible parent addres- 
sing sensible children. To me,-this opportunity of noticing the 
disposition of the Hottentots, when converted to Christ, was singu- 
larly agreeable and important. Shortly after, they all came into my 
room, to pay mea special visit, and once more to bid me welcome. 
The camera obscura happening to stand ina position, which show- 
ed the church and the grove, with people passing and repassing, 
exceedingly amused and astonished them. 

A messenger now announced that Stephen was in a dying state, 
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and Brother Bonatz immediately went to see him once more, but 
on arriving at the house, found that he had just breathed his last. 
The case of this poor man and his family distressed and disturbed 
my mind. Both he and his wife were worthy members of the congre- 
gation, and now, in the midst of family troubles, they are separated, 
when the assistance of the husband seemed most needed. 

As Sunday is generally a day, ‘on which strangers attend divine 
worship, or visit the settlement, the Holy Communion is always 
held in the evening, when there are no intruders. At half past se- 
ven the communicant congregation assembled inthechurch. What 
shall I say of this solemnity! I wished all my friends, who take 
share in the success of the Missions of our Church, to be present. 
What a miracle is here wrought by the power of God, through the 
simple preaching of the word of the Cross! What must the feel- 
ings of those men be, who first were employed in the renewal of 
this Mission, no longer ago than in 1792, when they behold the 
effects of their labours. I made this remark to Father Marsveld. 
His answer was—‘ It is so clearly the work of God, and not of 
** man, that we almost forget, that we have at all been employed 
‘init. When we came hither, our utmost hope was, that we 
‘* might perhaps, in a course of years, see forty or fifty Hotten- 
‘* tots converted and formed into a Christian congregation; and as 
** we were travelling towards this place, we prayed to our Saviour, 
‘‘ that He might bless and support us; and if He granted us 
“‘ the favour to see but one soul converted in truth, we should 
« think ourselves well rewarded. And now, when we behold 
«* what He has done, we are indeed overwhelmed with gratitude 
‘“* and amazement: but not unto us, not unto us, to His name a- 
** Jone be all the glory and all the praise.” This was likewise the 
constant expression of Father Schwinn: he once said to me of his 
own accord, ‘‘ We are unprofitable servants and sinful men; we 
‘** have done many things amiss, and have nothing to boast of, but 
‘“ mercy. ‘The Lord forgave us our sins, healed every breach, and 
* helped us to serve Him with gladness from day to day, while we 
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“ beheld the effects produced by the power of His Word and Spirit.” 
That venerable apostle, George Schmidt, and Father Kuehnel, are 
in heaven, rejoicing before the throne of the Lamb over the success 
of the faithful labours of God’s servants on earth. 

But to return to the celebration of the Lord’s supper. The de- 
votion and fervour, with which the Hottentots present attended to 
the service, and received the sacred elements, were peculiarly strik- 
ingtomy mind. Their singing was melodious, but rather too soft. 
I was told in apology, that not all of them were acquainted with the 
hymns sung by the minister who officiated. A Post-Communion 
followed, for such as had been necessarily prevented from attend- 
ing before, by family duties, watching, or other hindrances. I 
retired to my room, rather overwhelmed by the feelings and re- 
flections of my mind, and with a heart filled with thankfulness to 
God our Saviour for such a manifestation of his power and grace 
as I had just witnessed. It may appear like enthusiasm, but I 
asked no longer, “‘ Am I really and bodily in Gnadenthal?” but, 
«© Am I yet on earth?” | 

92d. Having promised Brother Leitner, that I would accom- 
pany him to-day ona visit to his wife, who had for some weeks 
been confined by iliness at the Warm-bath near Caledon, we pre- 
pared to leave Gnadenthal immediately after the morning-service, 
which, on the day following the celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion, is a Liturgy for thanksgiving. I was astonished to see the 
church well filled, and all the communicants yet in their Sunday’s 
dress, neat and clean. Ifsome of my Cape friends, who often de- 
scribe the Hottentets as an incorrigible set of lazy, dirty, and rag- 
ged creatures, were to see this congregation on such occasions, 
they would at least say, that here, facts do not prove their asser- 
tion true. At the Communion, most of the women are dressed 
in clean white gowns. Both men and women save their best ap- 
parel, that they may appear decent at church on Sundays, but 
there is no affectation of fnery among them. 
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We set off in our own waggon and ten oxen, for the Warm- 
bath, Brother Thomsen accompanying us. The weather was fine, 
and the haze hovering about the middle region of the mountains, 
only served to make their outline and the distances of different 
ridges more distinct. I have nowhere seen any chain of mountains 
of a more picturesque and imposing appearance. Some of the low 
heathy hills, forming the valley in which Gnadenthal lies, have 
fanciful shapes, and rocky ledges about half wayup the ascent. At 
Klemm’s farm, we made but a shortstay, and proceeded on the Cape 
road for about eight English miles, when we turned to the left, to- 
wards the Zwarteberg. Thisis a bleak mountain of moderate height, 
furrowed, as it were, with rocky kloofs on the north side. ‘The chief 
amusement on these journies is the contemplation of the singular 
ranges of hills, which form the horizon. On doubling the west cor- 
ner of the Zwarteberg, a high mountain, called the Tower of Babel, 
presents itself with much grandeur.. 

‘The town or village of Caledon is but as a sapling rising out of the 
ground, the houses are neat, and the church in form of a cross, with- 
out a steeple. The circumjacent country is naked, and a barren 
waste, excepting a few green spots of cultivation in the vale. 

The Warm-baths are about one English mile beyond the town, 
under the south declivity of the mountain. We were welcomed by 
our friends and Dr. Hassner, the proprietor of the baths, with 
great cordiality; the latter conducted me to his house, where I met 
with a very hospitable reception, and excellent accommodations. 
Some friends came and spent an hour with us. 

23d. I rose early, intending to try the effect of the warm bath, 
and found it the best possible remedy both against the rheumatism, 
and the prickly heat, which still haunted me. After breakfast with 
Brother Leitner’s family, Dr. Hassner took me in his curricle to 
Caledon, where we waited upon the deputy-landdrost, Mr. Von 
Frauenfelder. Our friends followed us on foot. It proved a very 
pleasant visit; the landdrost showed us the church, and the pri- 
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son, here called the Tronk. Having also paid our respects to the 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Voss, we returned to dinner. 

The efficacy of the warm baths is universally acknowledged by 
all who have used them, both inhabitants of this colony, and inva- 
lids from the East Indies. After dinner, we visited the hot springs. 
They are situated in an eminence behind the new bathing-housc. 
The principal one proceeds from an opening, about a foot and a 
half wide, the depth of which is not yet ascertained. The temper- 
ature of the water is 118° Fahrenheit at the spring, and 112 in the 
bath. Between two hot springs a cold spring rises, which has wa- 
ter of a different quality, and comparatively extremely cold. 'The 
soil on this part of the mountain is a black mould, as fine as pow- 
der. Shrubs and plants cover it and prevent its being carried off 
by the wind. It is but shallow, and lies upon a crust of iron-stone 
of singular texture, porous, bulbous, and its fissures in some parts 
filled with a glistening substance. Most of it appears to have 
passed through fire; here and there showing decomposition, and 
yielding a bright yellow ochre. I have called it a crust of iron- 
stone, because it sounds hollow under one’s feet, as though it co- 
vered a vacuum, which, however, is not Dr. Hassner’s opinion, but 
rather, that it is elastic. In one place, an opening or chasm ap- 
pears, which is said to have been occasioned by an eruption. On 
our return, we visited the old baths, higher up the hill. 

In the evening, Dr. Hassner gave me a detailed description of 
the loss of the Arniston East Indiaman off Cape Aguillas, which 
happened about the end of May 1815. The catastrophe was ter- 
rific. About three hundred souls perished, among whom were Lord 
and Lady Molesworth, with other persons of high character. I 
could hardly fall asleep, so deep was the impression made upon 
my mind by the Doctor’s eloquent account of the horror of this 
scene. 

24th. After breakfast, Brother Thomsen accompanied me to 
some eminences in front of the buildings, of which, and of the vil- 
lage, J made a sketch. On my return, we were visited by Mr. 
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Hoetz, a merchant, and by the landdrost of Caledon, Sister Leit~ 
ner being rather better in health, the company spent the day very 
pleasantly together. After tea, I set out with Brother Thomsen 
to examine the rocky summit of the Zwarteberg. Beyond the 
iron-stone region, quartz is found in abundance; innumerable 
flowers and shrubs of great variety grow among the rocks, and a 
botanist finds here a rich harvest. 

The mountain is very properly called the Zwarteberg, or the 
Black Mountain, for it is an assemblage of black, barren, rocky 
hillocks, rising one above the other in strange confusion, inha- 
bited only by jackals, wolves, tygers, and serpents. 

We were insensibly led from one eminence to the other, enjoy~ 
ing the prospect on all sides, and amusing ourselves with the con- 
templation of the plants, here and there luxuriantly growing be- 
tween the stones, on a very thin covering of earth, when the set- 
ting sun reminded us of the necessity of returning by the short- 
est path. ‘This we missed, and got among broken rocks, where 
almost every step was attended with danger. We supped all to- 
gether at the baths, and I found the conversation of my worthy 
host so interesting, that I did not retire to rest, till after mid- 
night. 

25th. About half past six, we took leave of our old and new 
acquaintances, with prayers fur the speedy recovery of our worthy 
friend, Sister Leitner, and took the road along the south side of 
the Zwarteberg. The country is mostly barren, without a tree or 
bush to clothe its brown surface. Not a green spot is seen, ex- 
cepting where, in the bed of some torrent, descending from the 
precipitous dechivity of the mountain, a little moisture iis been left 
behind. ‘The Zwarteberg stretches about ten English miles, i in a 
south-west and north-east direction, and is perfectly barren. 

We passed through a farm, where, by an act of justice, formerly 
unknown in this country, the possessors have been taught, that 
English law admits of no respect of persons; but when administered 
according to the constitution, provides security and justice for the 
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lowest, as well as the highest ranks of society. The wife, with the 
assistance of her daughter, a girl of about eighteen years of age, 
had most unmercifully beaten a female slave in their service, though 
with child, wounding her from head to foot. Complaints of this act 
of barbarity having been brought before the Judge, at the circuit, 
lately established in this colony, and the cruel perpetrators being 
found guilty, they were condemned to pay three hundred rix- 
dollars fine, two thousand rix-dollars costs of suit, and that their 
slaves should all be sold, but not to one of their family. The farm 
appeared in a very delapidated state. 

Some Hottentot women belonging to Gnadenthal, being at work 
in the field, ran towards our waggon, expressed in the most friendly 
manner their joy at seeing their teachers, and delivered some little 
commissions to our driver and leader for their friends and families. 
I was vastly pleased with this rencontre. We halted at a farm, where 
the family gave usa friendly reception. I had been all day troubled 
with violent headach, but was cured by some hot tea, which, though 
proceeding from a dirty pewter urn, with sops of spider’s legs, and 
fragments of the wings and bodies of flies, gave me almost immediate 
relief: whether owing to the decoction of these particles of insects, 
to the heat of the water, or any other cause, I waited not to exa- 
mine, but felt thankful for my recovery. 

The road now turned towards the Gnadenthal mountains, which, 
from some eminences, hada truly magnificent appearance. We vi- 
sited a farmer of the name of Kuntz, whom we found in an ailing 
state: he however came down and conversed with us. His farm 
lies along a pretty valley, with an everflowing stream, and a con- 
siderable tract of land under cultivation: the house is large and 
roomy, and some of the ceilings are made of a fine yellow or 
olive-coloured wood from Ceylon. We now moved slowly to- 
wards our home, on bad roads and with weary cattle, but delight- 
ed with the prospect; and about eight o’clock arrived in the shady 
recesses of Gnadenthal, the very sight of which affords comfort in 
this hot and sultry region. | 
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26th. After breakfast, Brother Clemens accompanied me into 
the garden, the burial-ground, and other premises, when I men- 
tioned to him some ideas of improvement, by which regularity and 
beauty might, in my opinion, be much furthered, at a small expense. 
But I will candidly confess, that by the time I had been a few 
months in Africa, and become better acquainted with the difficul- 
ties presenting themselves on all sides, in promoting improvement, 
both moral and physical, I was rather disposed to stand astonished 
at what had been done, in so short a time, by our Brethren in this 
place, and at Groenekloof, than to expect immediate attention to 
my suggestions. ‘Those venerable men, Marsveld and Schwinn, 
heard my remarks with great patience and forbearance, as they were 
never made, but under a conviction of my being a novice, and with 
all due and unfeigned deference to their better judgment. I also 
saw an improvement, which pleased me. We visited the people 
who were cutting and drying peaches in the missionaries’ garden. 
Formerly the fruit was laid upon a platform constructed of broom, 
fastened to, and supported by uprights fixed in the ground. — If it 
rained long, the peaches were spoiled, as they could not be removed, 
and the platform itselfsuffered great damage during the wet season. 
The Brethren were now gradually introducing moveable racks or 
platforms, made of bamboo and reed wattling, and placed loose 
on a frame, which could be easily taken off, and with the load of 
fruit carried into a dry shed, and when not in use stowed away in 
a small compass. 

In the forenoon, we met in conference. Thirty-four persons were 
appointed for advance in church-privileges, from a list of about fifty 
under consideration. After dinner, they were called by the chapel- 
servants into the dining-room; first, those to be admitted among the 
candidates for baptism; then, the persons to be baptized, and lastly, 
some, who, having been baptized as children, were to be received 
into the congregation. After being informed of the advance they 
were to make, they were earnestly exhorted to walk worthy of the 
grace conferred uponthem. The answers given to the very solemn 
questions put to them, were generally clear, and evidently proceed- 
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ing from their hearts. I could not but admire the manner in which 
this service was conducted by the presiding missionary. 

To-day I attended a meeting of the men for instruction in the 
Christian doctrines, in which Father Schwinn, besides asking some 
questions in the way of catechisation, delivered a very animated 
discourse. From the church I proceeded to the school, where Bro- 
ther Lemmerz was introduced to the boys as their future school- 
master. They took leave of his predecessor, Brother Leitner, and 
promised obedience, by giving their hands. <A class was then 
called, that I might hear them spell and read, which they did very 
well, considering that the vacation, during the harvest, always 
brings with it some forgetfulness of what has been learned. Some 
of the poor boys come to school in their karosses and aprons, others 
are dressed in linen jackets and trowsers. The school-house is a ve- 
ry convenient, roomy building. As I had brought with mea present 
of bibles and testaments from the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
I took this opportunity of speaking to the children, and observing, 
that I should be glad, on my return, to be able to inform that vener- 
able society, that they were well bestowed. 

In the evening, the Liturgy, or hymn, treating of our Saviour’s 
sufferings, appointed in our Church for Friday evening’s worship, 
was sung in a spirit of humble thankfulness for our redemption. 
This is the grand subject, which has proved the means of conver- 
sion, Civilization, and happiness in time and eternity, to believers of 
every tribe and nation. May it be and remain our constant theme, 
in spite of either a deriding world, or the vain conceits and specivus 
arguments of such, as pretend to superior insight, and think that 
they have found something higher and more effectual. 

I have seen to-day much of the course of a missionary station, 
where there are many descriptions of persons to attend to; and I 
am convinced, that if a missionary does his duty, there is occasion 
for the exertion of all the energies of mind and body. May we al- 
ways be favoured with missionaries, who can say with truth: “ The 
Love of Christ constraineth us.” 

M 
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27th. Ispent the forenoon at my desk. After dinner, while others 
were taking their African nap, which does not yet agree with me, EF 
took a walk about the premises, and ascended the hill to the right, 
coming out of the kloof. My intention was to seek a spot, from 
whence a view might be taken of the missionaries’ premises, show- 
ing the church, a part of every house, and the garden. On my 
return, finding the church-door open, I entered and climbed in- 
to the roof. Here I found two Hottentots at work, who gave me 
some information about the building. ‘The timber used was allow- 
ed by Government to be cut in the forest of Soete Melks Valley. 
After coffee, the Brethren Clemens and Lemmerz went with me in- 
to the kloof. On the road we were called to by some Hottentots, 
who had just caught atree-serpent. It was a beautiful creature, a- 
bout four feet long, mottled grey on the back, with a gold-yellow 
belly. These reptiles are said to be very venomous, and haunt trees 
and bushes. After a most pleasant walk, we returned, admiring 
the view of Gnadenthal church, as it presents itself at the opening 
of the kloof. The rocks on both sides of the glen are of a deep 
brown-red colour. 

28th. This was a day of peculiar happiness and comfort to many 
in this congregation, both to those, who were admitted to church-pri- 
vileges, as above stated, and to all who took share in the prosperity 
of this work of Gop. After an animated sermon by Father Mars- 
veld, two children were baptized. I was again, as at Groenekloof, 
greatly edified by the questions put to, and answers given by the 
parents, previous to the solemn transaction. T’o see the widow of 
poor Stephen, lately killed by the kick of a horse, now appearing 
with her infant at the baptismal font, was a very affecting sight, 
and she was particularly recommended to the prayers and kind no- 
tice of the congregation. At three in the afternoon was the bap- 
tism of nine men, and six women. All ordained ministers were 
engaged in this service. I baptized three, one of whom was a 
Caffre, Klaas Stoffel. Brother Bonatz addressed both the large 
audience, which filled the church, and the candidates about to be 
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baptized, in a manner, so as to raise great attention. In the 
evening, we met again for the reception of three children of 
Christian parents into the congregation. Truly the presence 
of Him, who has promised to be with His people alway, even to 
the end of the world, was felt by most, if not all, who attended on 
these solemnities. 

20th. I was present at the morning-meeting for Christian in- 
struction, and afterwards, at the girls’ school: one hundred and 
eleven children had assembled. ‘They took leave of Father 
Marsveld, who had hitherto been their teacher, and received 
Brother Leitner in the manner before described. It was affect- 
ing to see many of them clinging about Father Marsveld, and 
with many tears shaking hands, to thank him for his kindness to- 
wards them, as their teacher. Some of the bigger girls seemed 
quite disconsolate, and cried for a long time without ceasing. 
About a hundred and thirty girls belong to the school. 

To-day, Brother Bonatz introduced to me a Hottentot captain, 
who lives at Gnadenthal. He did not look much like a man in 
office, wore a very shabby jacket, and had neither shoes nor stock- 
ings. Brother Bonatz informed me, that he was very poor; and 
having brought a parcel of old clothes with me, to distribute a- 
mong the poor, I presented him with a scarlet jacket, given me 
by a Bristol volunteer, which I happened to have among my store. 
I asked him to try it on, and as it fitted him well, told him that it 
was his, and suited him, as an English captain. He could hardly 
believe, that he was really put in possession of such a treasure, and 
strutted off with it, to the admiration of many passengers on the 
road, who stood in surprise at the contrast between the upper part 
of his attire, and the state of his legs and feet. 

30th. Eight new-people obtained leave to live here, on trial. 
I spent most of the day at home. 

3ist. At the meeting for the children, about three hundred at- 
tended. After dinner, two Hottentots called upon me, by ap- 
pointment, with whom Brother Bonatz and I wished to confer, 
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relative to the best situation in the interior for a third massionary 
settlement. They proposed an examination of the banks of the 
Chamtoos Revier in Uitenhagen district, where they mentioned a 
place formerly occupied by Hottentots, and abounding with wood 
and water. It was also their opinion, that several suitable situa- 
tions might be found on that river, and many Hottentots from 
Gnadenthal would be willing to remove into that part of the co- 
lony. We determined to visit some of the most intelligent far- 
mers in the neighbouring country, and consult them about the 
best means of making a journey into the interior. 

Being desirous of penetrating as far as possible into the kloof, 
the missionaries Thomsen and Lemmerz accompanied me into it, 
this afternoon, and as we were new-comers, we enjoyed all the 
pleasure expectation affords, in making a journey of discovery. 
We arrived at the spot, where the kloof is divided by three round- 
topped hillocks, which are partially covered with brush-wood. 
‘The brown-red rocks, on all sides, have a singular appearance, their 
layers inclining chiefly from east to west. We turned to the right 
along the brook, which flows under hanging rocks, shelving for- 
wards to a considerable height, and scrambled along, through 
thick bushes, and over huge masses of stone, till we were stopped 
by the quantity of water, rushing in numberless cascades between 
them, in all directions. Here are some very picturesque groups 
of brush-wood, rock, and water, which would furnish interesting 
subjects for the pencil of an able artist. 

In the evening, I spent a very agreeable hour with Father Mars- 
veld, whose instructive conversation I delight to enjoy. He gave 
me a detailed account of the troubles which he and his two worthy 
associates experienced, in the beginning of their labours in this de- 
sert, till God sent the English to put a stop to the opposition of evil- 
disposed people. These misguided men went so far as to hand 
about a paper, to be signed by the neighbouring farmers, by which 
they should bind themselves not to supply the missionaries with 
the necessaries of life, which, at that early period, they could not 
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procure otherwise than by purchase. Some refused to sign the 
paper, and others were raised up by God, to become their friends. 
He will reward them for the cup of cold water, given to His ser- 
vants in that day. 

I spent the 1st of Febuary chiefly at home. In the afternoon, 
while I was drawing by the help of the camera obscura, several 
Hottentots gathered round me, whom I gratified by letting one after 
the other peep into it. One called to another passing by, ‘“ Come 
and peep, Susan, Mynheer has brought the church, and all the trees, 
into his box.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Visit to Messieurs Teunis, senior and junior, and to Mr. Linde. Ac- 
count of a Funeral. Consultations regarding a reconnoitring jour- 
ney into the interior. A Hottentot garden described. Journey to 
Groenekloof. Night spent in the Wilderness. Arrival at Groene- 
kloof. Eacessive heat. Storm of Thunder. Birthday. Transac- 
tions at Capetown. Mr. Melville. Visit to Kerstenbosch, and to 
Newlands. Return to Gnadenthal. Uncertain dependance on 
African hospitality. Fires on the Mountains. Nursery of young 
trees, Gravestones. Singing of the Hottentot women. Hottentot 
Clans. Visit the boundary of the Settlement. Brother Bonatz’s 
farewell. Instance of good discipline. Arrival of Brother Schmitt 
and Mr. Melville, at Gnadenthal. Preparations for the recon- 
noitring journey. 


Ey senncules 9nd. Brother Bonatz, Brother Clemens and his wife, 
Sister Kohrhammer, and I, set out ona visit to some farmers, who 
being acquainted with the interior, could give information res- 
pecting the Chamtoos-Revier, and other situations proposed to me 
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as suitable for a third settlement. Our equipage was a covered 
waggon, drawn by ten hired oxen, with a driver and leader. We 
passed the Bavians-Revier, and turned up the heathy hills, be- 
hind the Caffre-Kraal, towards Stoffels-Kraal. Brother Bonatz 
walked with me to an eminence, from which I could overlook a 
great part of the boundary of Gnadenthal. There is indeed, to 
appearance, a sufficient quantity of land, for every purpose of cul- 
ture and pasturage; but of four thousand acres, granted to the 
Brethren by Government, the greater part is barren, and incapa- 
ble of cultivation; or at least of that description, that the expense 
required to make it fit for use, would be much greater than we 
could well afford. Stoffels-Kraal is an ancient Hottentot station, 
but now forsaken. ‘There is, however, some good land along a 
small gully, now dry. ¥rom hence we went to the farm of a wi- 
dow, Mrs. Giebeler, whom we did not find at home. It is, like most 
farms in this neighbourhood, an assemblage of mean houses and 
sheds, but the plantations are fine, consisting of large peach orch- 
ards, and gardens, surrounded by avenues of firs, and of groves of 
various kinds of trees. This place likewise belonged to a tribe 
of Hottentots, but was taken from them, by a species of robbery, 
very common in former days, when for a few bottles of brandy, or 
some other trifling consideration, the best lands in their posses- 
sion were purchased of them; and the Hottentot captain, perhaps 
in a state of intoxication, led to some magistrate, by whom the 
shameful bargain was ratified. The poor fellow did not come to 
his senses, till it was too late, when he perceived with dismay, how 
he had suffered himself, and his people to be duped. 

Our road now led through a barren country. In about three 
hours we arrived at the Sieckenhaus, the residence of Mynheer 
Teunis senior. It was interesting to me to see and converse with 
this man, who, at the commencement of the mission, rendered es- 
sential services to the three Brethren, till their unexpected suc- 
cess in collecting a congregation of Hottentots made him, for a 
season, a dangerous enemy. He is however again considered as 
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a friend, and received us with much cordiality. He seemed pleas- 
ed, when I informed him, that ever since the renovation of the 
mission, I had been well acquainted with his name and services, 
when, by orders from the Dutch Governor, in 1792, he first 
brought the missionaries to Bavians-Kloof, and lodged them in 
his house, at Soete Melks Valley, till they could put up a cottage 
for themselves. Though upwards of seventy years old, he is full 
of activity, of a very intelligent mind, and seemed interested in 
all that passes here and in Europe. 

On consulting him about the best place for a third settlement, 
he recommended an examination of the banks, both of the Cham- 
toos, and Kierbooms Reviers, and named several situations, the ad- 
vantages of which he enumerated. 

No trees or hedges adorn his premises, except four small oaks 
behind, and two Chinese rose-trees before the house. The river 
Sonderend flows in the vale, but its waters, in this dry season, are 
hid from view by large shrubs, brush-wood, broom, and reed-grass, 
growing in its very bed. ‘The view of the mountains is grand, and 
makes amends for the melancholy appearance of the plain. 

After dinner, we set out for Mr. Linde’s farm, lying likewise 
onthe Sonderend. <A sudden change of weather had taken place. 
Clouds began first to hover above, then to obscure, the highest peaks, 
and gradually to envelope the whole range of mountains. We 
hastened therefore to get under shelter, and after a short visit to 
Mr. Teunis’s son Jan, reached Mr. Linde’s house, just before the rain 
came on. It lies not far from the river Sonderend, which, in most 
places, is hid by bushes. J] had expected to find a man, formerly 
in the employ of Government, as a commander of Hottentots in the 
Caffre war, a Veldcornet, and justly esteemed as a truly respecta- 
ble character throughout the country, inhabiting a well-built man- 
sion, and I was preparing a handsome apology, for not appearing 
in full dress, till I saw his miserable cottage and its homely furniture. 
But African and English ideas, of the necessity of suiting your appear- 
ance to your rank, widely differ, and a man of consequence is here 
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not less respected for the shabbiness of his attire, or the wretched 
and ruinous state of his house and premises. 

Brother Bonata was highly diverted at my disappointment, espe- 
cially when, Mr. Linde not having returned from his fields, our re- 
ception seemed rather dry. As soon, however, as he entered, thou oh 
clad in an old jacket and trowsers, and barefoot, the ease and urba- 
nity of his manners, and the kindness, with which he pressed us to 
spend the night at his house, showed him in his true character, 
as a well-bred, intelligent gentleman. He had already one guest, 
and a farmer from the south arriving, he gave him also a friendly 
invitation, though the size of the cottage did not seem to furnish 
accommodations for somany. Some black coffee without milk, as 
is here the fashion, was handed round, and we soon entered into 
conversation respecting the aim of our visit. 

Mr. Linde seemed exactly to comcide in opinion with Mr. 
Teunis, as to the country on the Chamtoos-Revier, but did not ad- 
vise us to attempt a settlement on the Kierbooms-Revier. He was 
not well disposed towards the Caffres, but described them as a 
people without faith, to whom the British Government showed un- 
deserved lenity. 

The rain ceasing for some time, after sun-set, I walked with Bro- 
ther Clemens to the river, and found the rocky banks to consist of 
the same ferruginous sand-stone, which abounds everywhere. Here 
and there, it seemed to rest on a bed of a species of slate or Thon- 
schiefer, of a blue-grey colour. 

At supper, no beverage of any kind was on the table, and our host 
informed us, that he never drank either beer, wine, or spirits, but 
only water. I therefore called for water, when the slave-girl in 
waiting, brought me a slop-bason full, no glass being used in this 
house. The supper was abundant, and welldressed. ‘The conver- 
sation turned upon some of the beasts of prey, haunting this coun- 
try, when the Southland farmer gave an account of the depre- 
dations lately committed by wolves and wild-dogs, in his neigh- 
bourhood, the latter being numerous, between the mountains and 
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thecoast. Tygers are not oftenseen; they skulk about the cattle- 
kraals, and in the woods, but wolves roam singly, all over the downy 
orheathy country. The wild-dogs go in packs, are very bold and 
mischievous, and will attack oxen, horses and sheep, in spite of 
watchmen and dogs. Both they and the wolves, attack always 
either from behind, or in flank, never in front, as a tyger does. 
Serpents are more dangerous to man. Mr. Linde related, that a 
wood-keeper he employed in the kloofs, had lately lost his life by 
the bite of a Berg-adder. He died before notice could reach his 
master, and assistance be sent, which was in about three hours. Not 
long since, one of his oxen was bitten, on the road, by a Puff-adder, 
and died the same night. ‘The bite of the Nachtschlange, or night- 
serpent, is said by the Hottentot poison-doctors, to be incurable. 
It is a beautiful creature, marked with dark blue or black, vermil- 
lion and yellow rings, following each other from head to tail. 

Some time after supper, the ladies retired, but Brother Bonatz 
and I received still much entertainment and information from our 
host and his guests, who were sensible, pleasant companions, till at 
length we requested to be shown into our bed-room. In passing 
through an anti-chamber, we found a Dutch folio bible, and a tes- 
tament in octavo, lying on the window-seat. Both had been used, 
the latter some time ago, for it had lain so long with the leaves 
upon the boards, that the opened pages had assumed the colour of 
the wood. As for the bible, one use of long prefaces, introductory 
exhortations, and other prolegomena, with which these ancient edi- 
tions abound, was here rendered manifest, for they had saved the 
text of the Scriptures itself, as some of the family had torn out the 
greater part, both of the first and last leaves, and had not yet reached 
either Genesis or the Revelations, the latter being defended by a 
translation of Josephus’s account of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Thus by a timely remonstrance, I hope the bible itself, has been 
saved. It was furnished with very good prints, in the old Dutch 
style of engraving. 

On entering the bed-rcom, how great was my astonishment, now 
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to discover, how our hospitable landlord had provided for so many 
guests! We found Brother Clemens and his wife, lying in one, 
Sister Kohrhammer in another, and a bedstead for us, in a third 
corner of the room. <A square hole in the wall served for a window. 
A savoury supper, without any thing to drink, had created sufficient 
thirst, to keep our friends awake. ‘They were eagerly expecting 
our arrival, as Brother Bonatz had the key of the waggon-chest, 
who was now called upon to administer a draught of wine and 
water to each of the party. Trying to open the shutter for air, it 
fell out, and as we could not leave the square hole open, for fear of 
a visit from some of the numerous dogs, which guarded the pre- 
mises, I had some trouble in recovering and fastening the shutter 
again. These operations, and the amusement occasioned by the 
remarks made on the accommodations afforded in the mansion of 
an African ’squire, kept us some time awake, and when at last I 
attempted to join my friend in his narrow couch, I found it utterly 
impossible. I therefore put on my boots and great coat, and sit- 
ting on the bed, leaning my head against the wall, got a very sound 
nap. ‘lo complete our happiness, we were all night serenaded by 
the cries of Mrs. Linde’s children, in an adjoining apartment; and 
roused early in the morning by the dying screams of a poor pig, 
which, as we were afterwards informed, was butchered, to provide 
us with a good breakfast. This was the first time I had spent a 
night in the enjoyment of African hospitality, and Brother Bonatz 
assured me, of what I was in the sequel sufficiently convinced, that 
it was much better, than I had to expect, when travelling into the 
interior. We were greeted by our cheerful host in the morning, 
with his hopes, that we had found ourselves comfortably lodged, 
and which we could answer in the affirmative without hypocrisy, for 
his goodwill, and desire to please us, made every thing bearable. 
He providedus with an excellent breakfast, broiled pork, omelets, 
eges, tea and coffee, with milk and grapes in abundance, and 
though custom has excluded attention to what Englishmen call the 
comforts, yet there seems to be no want of the necessaries of life, 
and no feeling of inconvenience attending the absence of neatness, 
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and elegance. We took leave of Mr. Linde, with sentiments of 
gratitude and esteem, having obtained from him sufficient infor- 
mation respecting the country I was about to visit, and proceeded to 
Gaense-Kraal, which at some distance appeared very inviting with 
groves of lofty oaks and pines. We forded the Sondevend close to 
the farm, but on entering, found the building in a very dilapidated 
state, and the gardens much neglected. Sister Kohrhammer was 
also here unsuccessful, in her endeavours to procure some articles of 
house-keeping, for Gnadenthal. 

We admired the oaks growing on these premises. They are an 
additional proof, that had the first settlers been attentive to the 
growth of timber, both for their own and their children’s sake, they 
would now have had timber and fuel sufficient, and not been under 
the necessity of fetching the former from Plettenberg-bay, and the 
Zitzikamma, and of stripping the country of its bushes, to procure the 
latter. J am convinced, from the experience made at Gnadenthal, 
and many other places, that whole forests of oak and other useful 
timber, might be reared in a short space of time, wherever the soil 
retains any moisture. But it appears, as if neither the first settlers 
nor their descendants, had the least notion of providing for posterity. 
Many answers given to me by boors, otherwise intelligent, proved 
that their only thoughtis, ‘‘ What shall we eat? What shall we drink, 
and wherewith shall we be clothed? How shall we increase our 
herds of cattle, and leave to our children a set of fine beasts.” 

Mr. Teunis senior, who is one of the most sensible and shrewd 
men I have seen in this country, very ironically described the indo- 
lent life of the common African boors, in answer to some obser- 
vations I made on the possibility of improving the cultivation of 
the country. ‘“ What,” said he, “would you have us do? We 
“‘ have nothing to do, but to fill our bellies, to get good clothes, 
‘“* and houses; to say to one slave, do this, and to another, do that, 
and ourselves to sit idle, and be waited on; and as to our mode 
of tillage, or building, or planting, our forefathers, did so and so, 
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“ and were satisfied, and why should not we be the same. The 
“ English want us to use their ploughs, instead of our heavy wooden 
** ones, and recommend other implements of husbandry than those 
“* we have been used to, but we like our old things best.” 

From Gaense-Kraal, we proceeded to Soete-Melks-Valley, and 
Hartebeest-Kraal, the farm of Mr. William Teunis. As we approach- 
ed this place, the chain of mountains to the right assumed an ap- 
pearance singularly romantic, and beautiful. ‘They are chiefly huge 
masses of rock, extremely rugged and precipitous, full of kloofs, and 
chasms, within which, upon but a scanty portion of soil, trees grow, 
to a considerable height. The sides of the mountains, in many pla- 
ces, look like immense walls, supported by conical buttresses. 

Mr. William Teunis is an intelligent man. He had been em- 
ployed as a commandant in the wars, both against the Caffres, 
and the rebellious boors, but seemed cautious in giving his opi- 
nion respecting the cause of the rebellion. 

An old schoolmaster, who attended his children, hearing that we 
were lovers of music, treated us with some pieces on the violin. 
We obtained here likewise some useful information, and after din- 
ner, set out for Gnadenthal. Our driver, Paul, set his oxen a- 
going at a rate I had never yet seen. Ten of these long-horned 
animals in full gallop, is a sight truly ridiculous. About eight 
in the evening, we reached our home. Here we heard, that a 
tyger had been seen behind Brother Leitner’s garden, at the en- 
trance of the kloof, and that a great many Hottentots, armed with 
euns and other weapons, had gone in search of him, but in 
vain. 

Ath. After the forenoon’s service, and the baptism of a child, we 
attended the funeral of a poor Hottentot woman. I guess the 
company that followed her remains to the grave, to have been a- 
bout three hundred in number. ‘The Hottentot mode of burying 
in our settlement is this: The corpse being neatly tied or sowed up 
in skins, is laid on a bier, and covered with a white sheet. The 
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bier is borne by six men, members of the congregation, dressed in 
white jackets and trowsers. After the funeral-discourse, as soon 
as the people have arranged themselves in front of the church, 
averse is sung, treating of the happiness of those, who have depart- 
ed this life in the faith of Christ. The boys’ school begins the pro- 
cession, then follows the minister, preceding the corpse, the relations 
next, and lastly, the rest of the congregation two and two; the men 
or women taking the lead, according to the sex of the deceased. As 
soon as the company arrive at the burial-ground, the bier being 
placed next to the grave, the congregation range themselves around 
the ground in order. The Liturgy at burials is then read, during 
which, two of the bearers, descending into the grave, receive the 
body from those above, and place it in a recess, made on one side, 
at the bottom. ‘The service being concluded, bushes or branches 
of trees are put in as high as the top of the recess, and the earth 
thrown in uponthem. Of the origin of this custom I could obtain 
no information, but as it is done with the greatest decency, the 
missionaries have wisely refrained from obliging the Hottentots to 
discontinue the practice of making a recess, and using the branches 
or bushes. Europeans are buried in the manner usual in Europe, 
and the service and liturgy are the same. In the evening-meeting 
of the whole missionary family, I communicated some recent letters 
from our Brethren in Greenland. 

5th. Ata special conference, we took into serious consideration, 
the measures to be adopted in making a reconnoitring journey into 
the interior, and my proposal to take Brother Schmitt and his wife, 
of Groenekloof, and one of the two single Brethren Lemmerz or 
Stein with me, was approved. I had made some experience of 
Cape travelling, sufficient to discover, that it is no luxury; but I came 
thither to serve the mission, and not to seek my ease. I therefore 
gladly entered upon this service, though the only plan, which we 
could form at present, was, to take our own waggon and oxen, and 
to purchase an additional spann, in the interior, to help us along, 
It will be seen by the narrative of that juorney, that, by God’s gra- 
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cious providence, we were enabled to perform it on a plan much 
more eligible and effective; without which, indeed, all our contriv- 
ances would have been rendered abortive. Thus committing our 
case and ourselves to His care and guidance, we are sure to be di- 
rected in the best way. 

I resolved to go ina few days to Groenekloof, and both there, 
and at the Cape, to make the needful arrangements, and obtain His 
Excelleacy the Governor’s permission and sanction. In the after- 
noon, I was busily employed in making a drawing of the mission- 
aries’ premises from the hill to the right, coming out of the kloof, 
having lately found a situation from which I could see some part of 
every building belonging to them. 

In the evening, Father Marsveld, after a suitable discourse, of- 
fered up a fervent prayer for the prosperity of the work of God on 
earth, particularly among the heathen, the Brethren having here 
followed the practice of other missionary societies in England and_ 
Holland, to meet for this purpose every first Monday in the month. 

Oth. I attended the instructions given by Father Marsveld to a 
person who was to be confirmed, previous to her admission to the 
Lord’s supper. Iwas greatly edified and affected by the simplicity, 
cordiality and genuine piety with which this venerable man impart- 
ed his instruction to the candidate, as well as with the attention and 
devotion with which she received it. At the conclusion, he offered 
up a fervent prayer in her behalf, and both he and his wife added 
soine suitable exhortations respecting her future walk and conversa- 
tion, as a worthy communicant, and child of God. 

In the afternoon, Brother Lemmerz accompanied me to the hill 
on the other side of the Bavians-Revier, and to the garden-grounds 
belonging to the Hottentots. A little man, very ill dressed, beckon- 
ed to us, inviting us to come into his cottage and grounds. From his 
appearance, I guessed him, to be one of those, who were either too poor 
or too indolent to provide better for themselves and their families. 
I was therefore preparing to impart some friendly exhortation, when, 
on stepping within the outer fence, to my surprise, I saw a hedge 
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neatly cut and trimmed, with a small gate, through which he show- 
ed usinto one of the best cultivated gardens I have yet seen in the 
settlement. It was divided into squares, with borders of Indian 
corn, each square containing a different kind of produce, beans, po- 
tatoes, cabbages, or other vegetables. The orchard was well stock- 
ed with peach, apricot, pear, and apple-trees, in abundance. The 
cottage was mean, and his children almost naked. On inquiry, I 
- found, that he was very poor, and had only one suit of decent cloth- 

ing, with which the family appeared on the Sundays at church. 
His name was Benjamin Okkers. 

To-day, I received a letter from Mr. Melville, Government-surveyor 
atthe Cape. This was the commencement of an acquaintance, which 
in the sequel proved a most valuable acquisition, and will always 
be considered by me, as one of those unforeseen channels, by which 
God, in His providence, conveys mercies unto us, and grants success 
to whatever we undertake, according to His will. 

7th. Two Hottentot women called upon me, purposely to in- 
quire about the son of their late beloved teacher, Father Kuehnel, 
now at Fulnec in Yorkshire. J gave them every information in my 
power, and having a print of Fulnec with me, showed them the 
school, the windows of the room in which he lived, of the room in 
which I was born, and the chapel, which highly delighted them. 
I was surprised to find them not at all puzzled by a representation 
of this kind. They proved, that they understood the picture, by 
asking many sensible questions, showing more intelligence than a 
boor, who lately on seeing an ‘‘ Ecce homo” (a picture of Christ, 
crowned with thorns), in Father Schwinn’s room, inquired, whether 
it was a picture of the English Governor at the Cape. 

In the evening-meeting, Brother Bonatz mentioned my intended 
journey to the Cape, and in prayer commended me and my compa- 
ny to the protection and blessing of God. 

8th. At four in the morning, the whole family was at break- 
fast, soon after which I set out on horseback, accompanied by 


their best wishes for a prosperous journey. My companion was 
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Brother Lemmerz, and my groom, Solomon Pfeiffer, a very steady 
and trust-worthy Hottentot, with a led horse to carry a portman- 
teau. I did notfeel quite well, and the missionaries, haying charged 
Solomon to take all possible care, that I received no harm, he was 
almost troublesome with his anxieties about the safety of my 
person. Perceiving however, that I meant to ride more soberly 
than a Hottentot, who is always in full gallop, he observed, that 
unless Mynheer used more speed, we should not reach Mr. Alex- 
ander’s farm, beyond Hottentot-Hollands-Kloof, where he thought , 
I meant to spend the night. But, as the weather was intensely 
hot, I had no intention of murdering either myself or our horses, 
but kept on an easy pace. 

After passing Klemms’ farm, we met Brother Leitner returning 
with his wife from the warm-baths. We all alighted, and spent 
a quarter of an hour together in conversation. Our first halt was 
at a farm, belonging to a Mr. Joorst. ‘The heat grew almost in- 
tolerable, and we were glad to retire into any kind of shade; not 
a tree or bush affording any defence, against the burning rays of 
the sun during the whole journey. ‘The farm, like most others, is 
a mass of ruined walls, and wretched hovels. The master was a 
paralytic old German, painfully striving to make himself intel- 
ligible to Brother Lemmerz, and by the help of his son, as in- 
terpreter, to satisfy his eager curiosity about the politics of the 
day and the fate of nations, which seemed grievously to trouble 
the poor man’s brains, and set his lame tongue to work. He had 
been a sailor on board a Dutch Indiaman, some fifty years ago. 
His son was a friendly, hospitable man, and a shoemaker by trade. 
Some hints, given by my worthy companion, relating to the ne- 
cessity of his becoming, in his present infirm state, better acquaint- 
ed with the things of Heaven, than those of the earth, were neither 
understood nor taken. We left him with emotions of sincere 
com passion. 

After a very hot ride over the barren desert, we reached a farm 
on the Botte-Revier, where I soon recognized the possessor to be 
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my old friend, whom Sister Clemens and I had visited on our 
journey to Gnadenthal. (p. 56). Hither we had sent relay-horses 
which were ready to carry us forward. But I was in no hurry to 
proceed, and had serious doubts, whether exposing myself longer 
to the rays of the sun were not sporting with my health, for by 
the time we reached this place, I felt quite overcome with heat 
and fatigue. 

Our host, however, treated us with so excellent a dish of tea, 
which, as he said, had been given him by an English traveller some 
days ago, that it greatly revived my spirits, and a plate of fine 
grapes completed my recovery. Having forded the bed of the 
river, in which there was hardly a few inches depth of water, we 
reached the foot of a long hill called the Haue Hoek, where the 
English have established aturnpike, to cover the expense of 
mending the road across the mountain, which formerly was very 
rough and dangerous. We had resolved to take up our night’s lodg- 
ing at a German farmer's house, on the east-side of the mountain, 
of the name of Uric, who keeps a kind of inn, and has good accom- 
modations: but when we reached his place, as it was yet early, I 
was disposed to proceed. The road isin general pretty even, but 
here and there carried along a steep slope, which makes it danger- 
ous for a loaded waggon, if not driven with great care. The view of 
the mountains near Hottentots-Holland is grand, and the variety 
of their shapes formsa singular outline. After fording the Palimite- 
Revier, we rode up to a farm on the waste, the appearance of which 
was not in its favour, nor.did we find the master and mistress at 
home. We therefore determined on proceeding to the next farm, 
belonging to a German of the name of Sibran. 

He received us with a hearty welcome, and though every part 
of his premises betrayed poverty and a disregard of order, he gave 
us a good dish of coffee with milk, (a rare article in this part 
of Africa), and a good supper: but his accommodations for sleep- 
ing were bad. Brother Lemmerz and I were jammed into a nar- 
row bedstead, and our Hottentot groom, contrary to the usual eti- 
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quette, lay down in the same room on the floor. The furniture of 
this dark chamber was in unison with general appearances. On 
a broken chair lay a quantity of butcher’s meat, in reserve for to- 
morrow’s dinner, when Mr. Sibran expected his wife and family 
to return from a journey of pleasure to ‘Capetown. But fatigue 
and no choice, made us make the best of it, and we rested tolerably 
avell. Mean-while, our good-humoured host did all in his power to 
amuse us, by relating the history of his whole life, and requesting 
Brother Lemmerz to examine one of his daughters in reading. A- 
mong his servants was an Englishman from Hull. 

Oth. After paying cheaply for our fare, we set out before sun-rise, 
to pass the kloof in the cool of the morning. ‘The ascent from the 
east is rough, but not steep. ‘The wildness of the scenery can 
scarcely be surpassed. Rocks of every shape, weather-beaten and 
worn, pointed and jagged, start on all sides, to a great height, one 
ridge towering above the other. They are the haunts of hosts of 
baboons; but some waggons having just come up, these timid crea- 
tures had probably been frightened by the cracking of whips, 
and fled into their lurking-places; for though the morning is the 
proper time for them to make their appearance, not one was to be 
seen. 

The prospect from the summit of the kloof, over the fertile 
grounds of Hottentots-Holland, and towards Simons’ and Table-bay, 
is delightful. 

We continued our route, till we arrived at Mr. Dirk Cloete’s 
charming place beyond Stellenbosch, where we dined with the fa- 
mily, and rested about six hours. After sun-set we proceeded, ho- 
ping to arrive at some place of shelter towards midnight, or even 
perhaps to reach Groenekloof between one and two in the morn- 
ing, before the moon should set. The coolness of the evening re- 
freshed both men and horses, and we travelled pleasantly till mid- 
night, when Solomon observed, that he had lost the track, and 
feared we were taking a wrong direction. Fires, occasioned by the 
burning of the bushes on the sides of the hills, illumined the horizon 
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for some time. The moon set, reddened by akind of haze, which 
by degrees spread all over the sky, and covered the lower ran- 
ges of hills, leaving no marks, by which we might discover our way 
in the dark. We now reached a place where two roads met, one 
taking a westerly, and the othera northerly direction. Solomon 
walked forward on each, and returned with very evident marks of 
dismay in his countenance. “ Well Solomon,” said I, “which way 
are we to ride?” “ Ah, Sir,” replied he, “I am lost. God must help 
us! Mynheer must decide, and we shall be right.” The roar of 
the sea to westward was now very distinct, and knowing, that to- 
wards that quarter we could not err, I chose the western road, on 
which we proceeded with our weary horses for some time, till. per- 
ceiving the light of a fire, apparently at a short distance before us, 
we made towards it, and after much anxiety, the fire appearing and 
vanishing by turns, as though it fled from us, we at length arrived at 
it. Here we found two waggons, with two slaves sleeping on the 
bare ground, to whom we were announced by the barking of their 
dogs. We dismounted, and turned the horses loose, to seek a supper. 
Solomon, overjoyed at finding a resting-place, exclaimed, ‘“ Well, I 
‘‘ knew, that the road Mynheer would chuse, must be the right 
“ one, though he has never been here before.” ‘The slaves in- 
formed us, that we were at the Diep-Revier, and in the right way to 
Groenekloof. Brother Lemmerz and ] kept awake, and fed the 
fire with bushes; but Solomon, witha saddle for his pillow, lay down 
on the ground, and instantly fell asleep. It was now two o'clock, 
and we spent the following two hours in agreeable conversation, 
chiefly on the mercies of the Lord shown to us during our whole 
lives, but particularly on our late voyage and journies together; to 
our brethren, engaged in the service of this favoured mission, and 
to the Hottentot race, in sending the gospel to them. J] believe His 
eye was upon us in this wilderness, and He filled our hearts with 
His love and peace. 

+ Our situation presented a picture worthy of the pencil of the most 
expert artist. ‘I'wo men, sitting on stones near a fire, the blaze of 
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which illumined the surrounding heath, showing, to the right, the 
weary oxen belonging to the waggons, lying in different attitudes, 
and at various distances, and, to the left, our horses in similar po- 
sitions; the two covered waggons in the back-vround, and the 
slaves and Solomon asleep under the bushes. After four o’clock, 
some cocks in the waggons announced the approaching day. Their 
crowing was answered by the yells of jackals on the waste, and 
shortly after, by the more frightful howl of a wolf, not very far off. 
Some large birds flew croaking over our heads, and joined the dis- 
mal concert, accompanied by other voices, unknown to us. Never 
did we more gladly hail the morning’s dawn. We waked our sleepy 
groom, saddled our horses, and set off, before the sun had risen. 
At the farm ofa friendly miller, near the Dassenberg, both we and 
our hungry beasts found some refreshment, and after two hours’ rest, 
pursued our journey towards Groenekloof. Our arrival, about 
noon, was unexpected. 

This was the hottest day known for some years at the Cape. A- 
bout two in the afternoon, Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 107° 
in the shade. I found Brother Schmitt and his wife, and Brother 
Stein well, and willing to accompany me on the reconnoitring 
journey into the interior, according to the plan proposed. I spent 
the remainder of the day in walking to different parts of the village, 
‘and visiting many of the families. Some of them are very poor,which 
the state of the cottages on the west side of the valley sufficiently de- 
clares. Those who, from the number of their children, or from age 
or sickness, are not able to help themselves, are now and then as- 
sisted by a collection made, at stated times, for the relief of the poor; 
but wisdom and discretion are required in the exercise of this cha- 
rity, lest a dependance upon gratuitous help should occasion neglect, 
and prevent proper exertion on the part of the healthy. 

11th. The Sunday-services were held as usual. Groenekloof 
lying in the neighbourhood of large farms, Sunday visitors frequent- 
ly occasion interruption; the Holy Communion, therefore, is here 
likewise celebrated in the evening. ‘To the missionaries, as well as 
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to me, the state of the communicant congregation here, was truly 
encouraging, as a proof, that “ their labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.” 

12th. Soon after four in the morning, I heard the sweet sound 
of Hottentot voices, singing a hymn in the hall before my cham- 
ber-door. It reminded me, that this day was my birth-day, which 
had been mentioned to them by some of the missionaries. I was 
struck and affected by this mark of their regard, nor was their 
mode of expressing 1t confined to a morning-song. ‘They had dress- 
ed out my chair, at the common table, with branches of oak and 
laurel, and Sister Schmitt’s school-children, in order not to be be- 
hind in their kind offices, having begged their mistress to mark on a 
large white muslin handkerchief, some English words, expressive of 
their goodwill towards me, they managed to embroider them with 
a species of creeper called cat’s-thorn, and fastened the muslin in 
front of a table, covered with a white cloth, and decorated with fes- 
toons of cat’s-thorn and field-flowers. On the table stood five large 
bouquets, in glasses. The whole arrangement did credit to their 
taste, for Sister Schmitt had left it entirely to their own invention. 
This table I found placed in my room on returning from my morn- 
ing’s walk. ‘The words were; “ May success crown every action.” 

Recapitulating, within my own heart, the undeserved mercies of 
God my Saviour, experienced during the year past, I felt parti- 
cularly grateful for the favour conferred upon me, to behold with 
my own eyes, and hear with my own ears, what He has wrought in 
this distant land for the accomplishment of His thoughts of peace 
towards the Gentile world. To serve such a cause, shall, by His 
enabling grace, -be my heart’s delight, during the remainder of my 
earthly pilgrimage. 

The excessive heat of the last days, which we had felt so op- 
pressively on our journey hither, seemed to have brought into action 
all the electricity contained in the atmosphere, and already, early 
in the forenoon, very dense, black, towering clouds were seen cover- 
ing the mountains near Stellenbosch. It thundered almost inces- 
santly in that quarter for several hours before the storm rese towards 
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us. We were at dinner, when the increasing darkness announced its 
approach, and it began to rain violently. I scarcely ever remember 
to have seen lightning so vivid, and heard peals of thunder so loud, 
with a crackling and roaring not to be described. Ina short time, 
every part of the premises was inundated. The streams flowed in 
all directions, and some hundreds of a species of frogs, or toads, 
came clumsily hopping from the wood, and passed in procession 
with the stream across the yard to the pond in the valley. For a- 
bove an hour and a half, there was no intermission in the fury of the 
tempest, after which the thunder roared incessantly round the ho- 
rizon for three hour’s more. In the evening, all was calm, the air cool 
and refreshing, the moon shone bright, and after the family had re- 
tired to rest, I walked by moon-light, for halfan hour, on the raised 
terrace before the house, engaged in recollections, grateful and hu- 
milating, and closed my birth-day with prayer and praise to God 
for all his goodness to myself, my family, friends, and connexions. 
I should not have noticed the celebration of this day, had it not serv- 
ed to exhibit some traits in the character of the Hottentots, whose 
sincerity, gratitude, and attachment to their teachers and benefactors, 
and their manner ef expressing these sentiments made a deep im- 
presion on my mind, and are more deserving of record, than the day 
itself. 

13th. Having been employed all day in various correspondence; 
Brother Schmitt and his wife agreed to accompany me to Cape- 
town, in a waggon and twelve oxen, leaving Brother Lemmerz 
and Solomon to follow us in a few days. 

We left Groenekloof at seven in the evening, with fine moon- 
hight, but in about an hour, a fog and cold, drizzling rain came on, 
which made us glad to take shelter in a cottage, consisting of two 
roofs without subjacent walls. It is built in two divisions stand- 
ing inaright angle, and kept by a very civil couple, whose fur- 
niture showed their love of cleanliness and order. The weather 
cleared up, before we arrived at Capetown. 

14th. We were receivedb y Mrs. Disandt and her family with their 
wonted kindness, and spent the day in visiting friends. I was in- 
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troduced to Mr. Hammes, who accompanied the Rev. Mr. Camp- 
bell on his late tour to visit the settlements of the Missionary 
Society in London. 

15th. I called this morning upon Mr. Melville, Surveyor to 
Government, of whose friendly letter to me I made mention on 
the 6th. His house is situated towards the foot of the Duivels- 
berg, or Devil’s hill. On communicating to him my inten- 
tion of making a journey into the interior, he expressed an.in- 
clination to accompany me, at least part of the way, which, though 
uncertain how it might accord with our plans, I immediately felt 
disposed to encourage, and before I left Capetown, my companions 
most gladly concurring in the measure, we made an arrange- 
ment, by which Mr. Melville and his family were to follow us in 
a fortnight to Gnadenthal, and leaving Mrs. Melville and the 
children there, give us the pleasure of his company, as long as 
his other engagements would permit. I then waited on Colo- 
nel Bird, and had a long and satisfactory conversation with him, 
respecting the affairs of Groenekloof and the above-mentioned 
journey. He kindly furnished me with a list of all the loan pla- 
ces belonging to Government, situated on the Chamtoos and Klein 
Reviers. Mr. Alexander coming in, insisted on my accompany- 
ing him to his seat at Kerstenbosch; and hoping that I might find 
there a favourable opportunity of conversing with him, as First 
Colonial Secretary, on some business, which I felt anxious to have 
completed, I agreed and went with him. Passing Newlands, we 
met Mr. Bentinck, whom Mr. Alexander prevailed upon to re- 
turn and dine with us. The presence of this very agreeable gen- 
tleman prevented the conversation I had proposed to myself. 

As wolves every now and then descend from the mountains be- 
hind the house, and pass through the premises, and the moon 
shone bright, I stood long at the window, in vain watching for 
them. My curiosity was punished with a severe cold. 

16th. In the morning I felt unwell, but walked before break- 
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fast with Mr. Alexander into his woods, up the mountain. They 
consist of oak, chesnut, and witte-boom. We were engaged in a 
discussion on affairs of our establishments in this country. After 
breakfast, I went with him and his lady to town, where I found 
an invitation from the Governor to come and spend a few days with 
him at Newlands. My good friend, Mr. Hancke, accompanied 
me, but I was far from well, and could not much enjoy the kind- 
ness and hospitality I experienced. Some medicine, however, 
relieved me. 

17th. I rose, considerably recovered, and walked before break- 
fast into the gardens, which are laid out in the Dutch style, with 
long avenues, covered walks, and square compartments surrounded 
with high trees, enclosing orchards and kitchen-gardens. The 
principal walks are made with a vermillion-coloured iron-stone, 
beat into gravel, or brought in that state from the mountains. Near 
the houses, are groves of oaks, planted in quincunx, anda labyrinth 
of shady paths intersecting each other. The house is large, with 
good rooms, and fitted up in the English taste. Looking towards 
it from the garden, Table-Mountain and the Devil’s hill form a 
noble back-ground, being also here much more picturesque in their 
form, than on the town-side. After breakfast, Captain Cloete, the 
Governor’s Aid-de-camp, walked with me all over the grounds. His 
Excellency asked me to ride with him, but feeling yet somewhat fe- 
verish, I was obliged to decline it. When left alone, I took another 
gentle stroll into the wild wood under the Table-Mountain, and 
examined, or I should rather say, admired, some curious trees and 
plants, knowing nothing of the names of either genus or species. 
‘he witte-boom is used for fuel, being unfit for building, furniture, 
or implements of husbandry. 

Mean-while signals, made at the signa]l-house on the Devil’s hill, 
and shortly after a dispatch, announced the arrival of a Dutch ship 
of war, with the Governor of Batavia, Baron de Capelle, on board. 
"(he Governor was therefore again obliged to postpone his intended 
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journey to Groote- Post, near Groenekloof,and my visit to Newlands 
was likewise shortened. I employed my time in writing several 
letters to England. 

18th. His Excellency having suffered me to claim his attention 
to some business this morning, I had the satisfaction of much 
private conversation with him, both before and during breakfast, 
and experienced every mark of goodwill in his approbation of the 
subjects I laid before him, both relating to the building of a new 
church at Groenekloof, the possession of land belonging to our 
settlements, the objects of my intended expedition, and the gift of 
such unoccupied land, as I might find suitable for a third settle- 
ment. He promised, that letters should be directed to the land- 
drosts of Zwellendain, George, and Uitenhagen, to afford me every 
facility in my search, which, in the sequel, proved of the most es- 
sential service to me. On this occasion, I became better than ever 
acquainted with his Excellency’s favourable disposition towards 
the Missions of our Church, as they contribute to further the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, and to introduce industry and civiliza- 
tion among a nation, hitherto considered as the most abject and 
degraded part of the human race, but whose improvement and 
welfare he seemed eayer to promote; and I could ever after feel 
full confidence in proposing to him any plan, having these benefits. 
for its object. 

As he went to town to meet the Dutch Governor, he proposed 
to send word, whetier he should stay or return, and kindly detain- 
ed me. My time was well spent in writing and completing my 
journal and memorandums, till his return. 

19th. The Governor, attended by his son and two dragoons, 
went to town. Captain Cloete with myself followed in his 
coach. Brother Lemmerz having arrived in town from Groene- 
kloof, we resolved to set out on our return to Gnadenthal in the 
afternoon. It turned out a windy evening. After about two 
hours’ ride through the sands, or Cape Downs, we hoped to find 
shelter with a farmer; but as he had no stable for our horses, we 
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proceeded, and after two hours more, reached a small farm, near 
the Erste Revier, where, after battering for some time at doors | 
and windows, we found no entrance. ‘Total silence announced 
the family fled. We forded the river, and called at another larger 
farm, where we were assailed by ten or twelve fierce dogs, and heard 
the woman of the house bid her slave tell us, that, her husband being 
absent at Stellenbosch, she could not give us quarters, in which, 
however, she was contradicted by her more honest servant. It was 
midnight, and our horses as well as ourselves were not much dis- 
posed to proceed. But there was noremedy. Providentially the 
night was fair, and the moon shone bright. At one, we reached 
a good-looking house, from which we were again sent to get ac- 
commodations at a Veldcornet’s. We crept on, and on our arri- 
val, a slave-girl opening the door, told us, that her master and 
mistress were gone out, and had left her alone in the house; then 
banged the door in our faces. What could we do, but keep on 
our way. At two, we reached Mr. Morkel’s farm at Hottentot’s- 
Holland. Here a slave took pity on us and our beasts, provided 
the latter and our groom with good quarters and food, and showed 
us into an empty room, witha plate of peaches on the table. Inan 
adjoining chamber stood two empty bed-steads, on one of which, 
with my portmanteau for my pillow, I enjoyed some refreshing 
sleep for about three hours. My companion slept in a chair. 
20th. On rising, the family received us kindly, lamented their 
not having been aware of our arrival, and treated us with a good 
breakfast. About seven o’clock, we reached Hottentot-Holland’s 
Kioof, where Mr. Schultz, late of Gnadenthal, overtook and kept 
us company all day. We made halt for a few hours at Veldcor- 
net Schwartz’s house, and passing to the left of the great Haue 
Hoek, over a wretched-looking wilderness, descended to the Botte 
Revier. The many fires kindled on the mountains, by the burn- 
ing of bushes, gave the country the appearance of a manufactur- 
ing district in England, and our imagination conjured up furna- 
ces, coke-burnings, and stacks of iron-works, in the midst of this 
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uninhabitable waste. By Mr.Schultz’s good guidance, we forded 
the river safely, and found our way along the valley to Mr. Leroux’s 
farm, where we were well received and entertained by him and his 
numerous family. 
21st. We set out before sunrise, and hastened towards Gnaden- 
thal. Mr. Schultz accompanied us across the hills, as far as the 
vale of the Sonderend, when he turned to the right. In the vale 
are some delightful prospects, and the mountains about the Ya- 
gersbosch are singularly grand and picturesque. We entered 
Gnadenthal from the west, by Robyntjes Kraal, a farm within the 
boundary of the Brethren’s land, and, descending from the hill, 
were charmed with the view of the village, the great mountain 
rising majestically beyond it. When the Hottentots perceived 
us, they came out of their cottages and gardens to the road-side 
to bid us welcome, and we soon found ourse!tves again in the midst 
of our friends and Brethren. | 
To my great satisfaction, one of the first objects that presented 
itself in riding into the missionaries’ premises, was the foundation 
of the new house, laid in the best manner, and a number of Hotten- 
tot workmen diligently employed. 
We now began seriously to make preparations for the reconnoi- 
_tring journey, and Brother Bonatz had, during our absence, engaged 
oxen and drivers. In the afternoon I walked out, determined not to 
yield to drowsiness, and lose any part of the short time I am favour- 
ed to remain at Gnadenthal. After all I have seen of situations in 
this country, I have found none to be compared to Gnadenthal for 
snugness, Cleanliness and comfort: and I often felt disposed to wish 
that I were young, and my lot cast in this place, that, with full vi- 
gour of mind and body, I might assist in this work. 
22d. Brother Thomsen accompanied me to the nursery of young 
trees of various kinds, chiefly kierbooms, oaks, and firs, situated 
beyond the burial-ground. ‘They seem at present to be in a thriving 
state, and if any dependance could be placed upon the growth of 
wood in this soil, provision is here made for timber and fuel for fu- 
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{ure generations. Brother Leitner then showed me the foundation 
of a sohool-room, which I had previously directed to be added to the 
new house, destined for the use of his wife, who, like her country- 
woman, Sister Schmitt of Groenekloof, has instructed a number of 
Hottentot girls in working satin-stich, which they do with great 
neatness. ‘Thunder-storms and heavy rains prevented our meeting 
at the church this evening, but we held a conference, relating to 
various outward concerns of the settlement, concluding with the 
usual evening-worship. ‘The weather grew very boisterous towards 
night, with lightning, thunder, rain, and hail. 

23d. Iwas busily engaged all day, and among other employments, 
undertook to assist Brother Bonatz in making grave-stones for two 
of his children, who died on one day, of the hooping cough. How 
distressing this bereavement proved to the parents, no pen can de- 
scribe, but they sought and found comfort in resignation to the will 
of God. Were it but for these effects of true religion, how eagerly 
ought men to seek to become possessed of it. A heart truly devoted 
to, and relying upon, a gracious heavenly Father, can never be- 
come a prey to despair. 

Having been charged fifty-eight rix-dollars for a grave-stone from 
the Cape, Brother Bonatz, anxious to save that expense to the Mis- 
sion, procured two squares of good sand-stone, and was endeavour- 
ing to do the work himself. As I had, when a boy, sometimes 
watched a mason near our school, cutting instone, I was able to 
assist, and in due time, though but dilettanti in the art, we produced 
well-executed inscriptions, and placed the stones on the graves, to 
the great admiration of the Hottentots, with whom ability to work 
with the hands is far more highly esteemed, than any learning and 
labour of the mind. In the evening, two pair were betrothed. 
When a Hottentot wishes to marry, he mentions his intention to 
the missionaries, with the name of the person he has chosen. A 
time being fixed for the purpose, they promise each other mar- 
riage, in presence of all the missionaries, and receive suitable exhor- 
tations respecting their conduct, the precepts given in the word of 
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God concerning the married state, being explained to them. They 
are then recommended publicly to the prayers of the congregation, 
and shortly after, married at the church, ina public meeting. 

To-day a child was drowned in the Bavian’s-Revier. Means 
were used for its recovery, but in vain. 

24th. After breakfast, I visited some Hottentots’ gardens, which 
were kept in good order, and also walked with Brother Leitner, 
to see the Hottentots making unburnt bricks. The clay of this 
country hardens to such a degree, that a brick made of it, and 
well dried in the sun, is more difficult to break, than many a stone. 
In the afternoon was the funeral of the poor drowned child, Bro- 
ther Leitner delivered a very suitable discourse to the children, 
on the uncertainty of life. 

When it had grown too dark to write, I sat down to play some- 
thing on the piano-forte. Hearing a rustling behind me, I per- 
ceived, that three or four Hottentot girls had quietly entered 
the room, to listen tothe music. I told them, that I would play 
for them, but they should sing for me, as I wished to ascertain, 
whether, by the help of an instrument, they would keep true to 
the tune, without sinking their voices. They then gave out, and 
sung some verses, in different tunes; I always found them true 
to the pitch of the instrument, though every now and then I let 
them sing some lines by themselves, then falling in with the piano- 
forte, found they had not in the smallest degree lowered their 
voices. ‘The number of singers gradually increased to thirty. I 
was pleased with this new proof of the naturally musical qualities 
of this nation, and was convinced, that the sinking of the voices at 
church, is only owing to bad precentors, but would be prevented 
by an organ. 

After our evening-worship, the spirit of singing seemed to come 
upon us, and we were above an hour engaged in playing and sing- 
ing verses to a variety of beautiful German hymn-tunes, some of 
syhich were new to me. 

To-day, a tree-serpent haunting a tree near the garden gate, 
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was announced by the fiscal-bird. The bird did not cease calling 
and screaming, till the venomous reptile was discovered and 
killed. ‘Two serpents of the same kind, were shot in the garden. 

25th. About two hundred persons attended the funeral of a worthy 
member of the congregation, who departed this life, having giving 
full evidence of her faith in Jesus, and her hope of a blessed 
immortality. | 

In the afternoon, a deputation of Hottentots came to request a 
conversation with us, about the appointment of a captain of the 
Hesqua tribe, intimating, that there was too much work here for 
only one captain of the Koopman’s tribe. After proposing the 
subject, Brother Bonatz represented to them, that the captain, re- 
gularly appointed by Government, with two resident captains, and 
a corporal to assist him, could surely manage the concerns of this 
village; but that it appeared to him, as if, according to the fashion 
of the heathen, they wanted now to distinguish their particular 
clans, by having a captain for each, which had, in their heathen 
state, produced nothing but quarrels. Those who now addressed 
us, were all of the Hesqua tribe. Being appealed, and desired to 
give my opinion of this extraordinary business, I did it to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

“* When I arrived among you, I expected to find here a family 
** of God, who considered it their highest privilege to live together 
in true brotherly love and harmony, as One in Jesus, delivered 
and redeemed from the traditions received by the vain conversa- 
tion of your forefathers, who were heathen, and knew not God 
‘ and His word, but were left to themselves. 
“ Your divisions into separate clans, attached to particular chiefs. 
and captains, has produced, and would again produce envy, jea- 
lousy, quarrels, and feuds, very unbecoming Christian people. 
** Whenever the Hottentots of Gnadenthal are spoken of by the 
members of Government, I rejoice to hear them praised for 
the quietude and good order prevailing among them, which 
make the usual precautions taken to preserve good order, by 
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multiplying magistrates and other officers, unnecessary in this 
place. You say yourselves, that the captain’s business is not 
in the village, but owt of it, in securing deserters, assisting 
in the regulation of taxes, &c. and in other general. affairs of 
the country. For that, he has a salary and leisure, and with 
the before-mentioned assistants, may easily accomplish his task. 
Do you wish to be like the heathen, who glory in some fa- 
vourite chief? Then let me tell you, from the history of the 
Jews, once the only chosen people of God, how it went with them 
when, from the same motive, they demanded a king.” I then told 


them the story, and Father Marsveld added, “ Yes, and you will 
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remember, that when Samuel complained of their conduct to the 
Lord,” His answer was, ‘ they have not rejected Thee, but Me,” 


I proceeded: ‘ Consider, therefore, well, what you are doing, and 


whether pride and vanity are not at the bottom of this pretence 
of caring for the better regulation of the place. If so, pray God 
to deliver you from so baneful an influence. Remember also, that 
this land would not be your dwelling-place, as in former times, but 
for your teachers. It is given to them for your use, and under 
their superintendency and controul, for they may dismiss any 
one, who transeresses the rules of a Christian society. But the Bree 
thren and your teachers, are the well-wishers of all Hottentots 
without exception. Their aim is, to collect here a living congre- 
gation of true believers, who shall walk worthy of a heavenly vo- 
cation and rejoice in Him, who is the only Captain of our Salva- 
tion, under whose banner we are all collected as one body, to 
whatever tribe or nation we belong. The Brethren never thought, 
nor ever can admit of clans; and the English Government, which 
has spared you in many ways, on account of your orderly and 
and Christian conduct hitherto, will take for granted, that your 
demanding more captains proves your degeneracy, and requires 
other measures to be adopted. ‘The English will hear your pro- 
posals with great disapprobation and surprise. Recollect your- 
selves, therefore, and be satisfied with present arrangements.” 
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Several Hottentots then spoke in explanation, but Father Mars- 
veld proved to them, that the Koopman family were duly entitled 
to the captaincy of this place, and not the Hesqua. They seemed 
to receive the exhortations and even severe reproofs, given by 
Brother Bonatz, with patience and kindness, and several thanked 
us afterwards for the pains we had taken to make the matter clear 
to them, promising to desist from their silly projects, to which they 
had been urged by a designing and crafty Hottentot in the village. 
26th. Brother Bonatz proposed to show me the western boun- 
dary of the land belonging to the settlement. We set out in a bul- 
lock waggon, passed through Robyntjes Kraal, and saw a piece of 
land, lately exchanged and given to us by Government; after which, 
mounting a poney, I rode with Brother Leitner up the hill towards 
the Jagersbosch, to see the boundary-stones, or baakens. Oneof them 
stands in a romantic little glen, in which, as well as in a gulley on 
the opposite mountain, there were some beautiful water-falls. From 
hence the boundary-line passes across the vale of the Sonderend, to 
the heathy and rocky hills towards the south, then takes an eastern 
direction along their summits, for about two English miles. The 
Hottentot captain Koopman and his corporal were with us in order 
to become acquainted with the boundary. After the evening-service 
in the church, I generally spent an hour with one or other of the mis- 
sionaries in their own rooms, in pleasant and useful conversation. 
On these occasions, Father Marsveld always gave some interest- 
ing accounts of the origin of this settlement, when he and his two 
fellow-labourers, Schwinn and Kuehnel, suffered many privations, 
and likewise much persecution, but most cheerfully and harmo- 
niously went to work from day to day, each taking some particular 
part of the labour, as settled among themselves in friendly conversa- 
tion, by which, in achort time, their cottage got built and furnished, 
their garden dug and planted, fences and ditches made, and that 
with very little assistance from the Hottentots. But the “ joy of the 
Lord was their strength,” and they “ served Him with gladness.” 
27th. I spent very busily at my desk. 
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28th. In the afternoon Sister Schwinn proposed showing us a 
curious water-fall in the western division of Bavians-Kloof, and we 
made a party to follow her. We scrambled up a very steep and 
rough road, to gain the object of our search, fighting our way through 
bushes and bogs, till one after the other gave it up; and when our 
leader arrived at the spot, she had only one man and one woman of 
the party, to witness her disappointment, in hardly finding a few 
drops trickling down the rock. However, the scramble atiorded 
much amusement, and we found some refreshment provided among 
the bushes on ther bank of the Bavians-Revier, where it passes 
under the hanging rock. I made two sketches of the singular rocks, 
in both divisions of the glen. 

29th. Mr. Bartlett, a missionary from the Missionary § Society in 
London, arrived here, wishing to engage Hottentot drivers and 
leaders to accompany him into the Namaqua country; but though 
encouraged by us, and even by an address of Father Marsveld to 
our people, in which he represented, that in assisting this missionary 
to proceed to his station among their countrymen, in the north-west 
part of the colony, they would be serving the cause of God, they 
very civilly declined it, on account of their engagements with the 
farmers, and the very long absence from their families, which the 
journey would require. We therefore recommended to Mr. Bartlett, 
to endeavour to procure assistance from Greenekloof, in which he 
succeeded. . 

March Ist. Brother Schmitt and his wife, and Brother Stein, ar- 
rived here from Groenekloof:. I walked with Mr. Bartlett through 
the settlement, and visited some of the gardens. He was much 
pleased with that of Benjamin Okkers. We found the Caftre, Wil- 
helmina, sitting in her hut, reading a Dutch translation of the €x po- 
sition of Christian doctrine. After breakfast, I was called out, to 
see a baboon on the hill to the right of the kloof. This was the first 
of these creatures I had seen here in a wild state, and a very large 
animal. He had approached near the gardens, with a view to steal 
peaches; but perceiving so many people standing to observe him, 
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walked backwards and forwards, apparently not intimidated, now 
and then sitting down on a stone or large ant-hill, and surveying 
us. Solomon fired at him, when he retreated a few paces, but re- 
turned, and amused us for some time longer. I was elad that a 
second attempt to kill him did not succeed, but, on the day after, 
hunger bringing him into the great garden, he was hunted down 
by dogs, and shot. 
3d. Brother Bonatz preached his farewell sermon, intending to 
set out for Groenekloof to-morrow in the same waggon that had 
brought Brother Schmitt. The congregation was much affected, 
and yet more in the afternoon, when Father Marsveld addressed 
them on the services rendered to this Mission by Brother Bonatz, 
and commended him and his family in prayer to the grace and pro- 
tection of our Saviour. Many were the tears shed by old and 
young. At the close of the service, they thanked Brother Bo- 
natz and his wife aloud for their faithful labours in this place, and 
afterwards came in parties to take leave. In the afternoon, we met 
in conference, when several subjects were discussed relating both 
to Brother Bonatz’s return to Groenekloof, and our journey into 
the interior. Inthe evening, several of us went as far as the river 
Sonderend, to meet Mr. and Mrs. Melville and their children. 
We found them near the ford, and accompanied them to the set- 
tlement, where they met with a most cordial reception from the 
whole family. 
4th. This morning, I was witness to that submissive attention 
to the directions of the missionaries, which distinguishes the Chris- 
tian Hottentots, and always pleased me much. Yesterday, as we 
were accompanying Mr. Melville through the village, we heard 
in one of the cottages near the road, a great cry of some child, 
seemingly under the lashes of an unmerciful disciplinarian. Bro- 
ther Schmitt went to see what was the matter, and to put a stop 
to any violence. When he entered the cottage, he found a mother 
lashing her daughter with a thong. She seemed in a great. pas- 
sion, hardly knowing what she did. He stopt her, and ordered 
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her to come in the morning, and show cause, why she had beaten 
the child. This morning, she came into my room, bringing her 
daughter with her, and made me understand, that she was the per- 
son summoned. I called Brother Schmitt, and by her very mod- 
est and intelligible account of the girl’s behaviour, it was clear, that 
the latter well deserved the chastisement. We spoke, however, to 
the mother about the passionate manner in which she administered 
her correction. 'That she acknowledged, but said, that it was oc- 
casioned by the girl’s biting and kicking, and seeking to hurt her. 
The girl confessed all the mother had said to be true. Brother 
Schmitt then, in a fatherly manner, gave her due admonitions, and 
exhorted her to ask her mother’s pardon in our presence, and to 
thank her for having punished her for her wicked conduct. This 

she immediately did, with many tears. The child being dismissed, 
_ the missionary added some words of advice to the mother respect- 
ing the treatment of her children, which she very humbly received, 
and of her own accord, begged his pardon for not having immediately 
on his entering her cottage, left off beating the child, and jy her hur- 
ry, asking, who he was, as if she meant to treat him with disrespect, 
which had never been her intention. She is known as a woman of 
very good character and understanding. 

It was affecting to see, with what grief the Hottentots parted with 
Brother Bonatz, his wife, and children, and to hear their warm ex- 
pressions of gratitude for their labours of love in this congregation. 
After dinner, the waggon being ready, and the family seated, about 
two hundred Hottentots, old and young, assembled under the grove, 
sung a farewell-hymn, and once more expressed their best wishes for 
them, that the Lord would bless and reward them. Above a hun- 
dred accompanied the waggon beyond the river Sonderend. 

When they were gone, we began to prepare for our journey in 
good earnest, and I finished my many letters, written to Europe and 
the Cape, with which I was likewise busily engaged on the 5th, 
during the whole of the forenoon, though continually interrupted 
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by parties of Hottentots, who came to take leave, and to wish me 
success. ‘They did it with such simplicity and sincerity, that, busy 
as I was, I could not but particularly attend to every one of them. 
T'wo women came, each carrying a roll of matting, and begged, that 
FE would use them on the journey, for their sakes, as they had made 
them on purpose for me. I thanked them for this proof of their 
affection, informed them, that we were well provided with this 
useful article, but that I would accept of their kind present, and 
save it, to take with me on my return to England, where I would 
keep it and show it tomy Brethren, as a token of their gratitude, 
for having sent them teachers. 

The poor people were almost in ecstacy at the thought, that 
the work-of their hands should go across the great waters to their 
teachers’ land; nor did I suffer such kindness to go unrewarded. 


’ CHAPTER VI. 


Departure from Gnadenthal. Account of the company. Manner of 
travelling in South Africa. Arrive at Mr.Von Helsland’s farm on 
Bock Revier. Rencontre with an enraged boor. Instance of injustice. 
Hot Outspann. Arrwal at Zwellendam. The landdrost’s hospitality. 
Relays. Visit to Zuurbrack. Groot-Vader’s-Bosch. Duyvenhoeck’s 
Revier. Mr. Piet du Preez. 


MiancuSth. Every previous arrangement having been made, as 
stated in the foregoing chapter, it was our intention to set off at 
twelve o’clock, with a view, before sunset, to reach the house of 
Mr. Von Helsland, on Bock Revier, a gentleman well known to - 
Mr. Melville, where we might find a hospitable reception and good 
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quarters for the first night. But by continual interruption, oc- 
casioned by parties of Hottentots, who came to take leave, and to 
express their good wishes and prayers, that success might attend us 
on our way, our departure was delayed till two o’clock. Mean-while, 
a large company had assembled under the grove, who joined in 
singing hymns, while we entered our waggons. Our company con- 
sisted of the following persons: 

C. I. Latrobe, John Melville, John Henry Schmitt and his wife, 
and John Jiirgen Stein: with the Hottentots, Marcus Moses, Chris- 
tian Hector, Jeremias Waly, Lebrecht Aris, Johannes Paerl, and his 
father, Leonhard Paerl. The latter had lately been re-admitted, 
having returned to Gnadenthal after long absence. Like many 
other Hottentots, he had ever been extremely fond of roving, and 
could not well endure to remain long in one place. Several years 
ago, hearing on his tramps some account of Gnadenthal, and that 
there the Hottentots were instructed in the word of God, curiosity 
led him to visit that settlement. He heard the gospel with atten- 
tion, and it pleased God to awaken his heart and snow him the ne- 
cessity of conversion. At his request, he obtained leave to live 
there, and as he conducted himself soberly, there was no intention 
on the part of the Missionaries to send him away; but he could not 
Jong bear to be confined, in attending to a field and garden. After 
many shorter wanderings, he absented himself for three whole years, 
and, during that time, had traversed the whole colony from east to 
west, visiting all places of which he obtained any information;. till 
at length, weary of a vagabond life, he returned to Gnadenthal, and 
having anew obtained permission to. reside, began seriously to make 
the concerns of his immortal soul his chief object. 

On account of his general knowledge of every part of the co- 
lony, and especially of the district of Uitenhagen, and the Cham- 
toos: Revier, the Brethren recommended him to me as a guide, 
though his age rendered him unfit to bear any great hardships. Jo- 
hannes, his son, had been lately baptized, and possessed not only cle- 
verness in the management of our teams, but a. willing and cheerful 
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spirit. The same may be said of Marcus Moses, of whose good 
sense and steady conduct, we had many satisfactory proofs. All 
of them, indeed, deserve commendation, as well for their readiness to 
enter into our views, and to obey all our directions without mur- 
muring, as for their uniformly good behaviour, by which they ho- 
noured the cause of the gospel, being everywhere known and ob- 
served, as samples of Christian Hottentots. 

The commission I had received, to make search after a spot of 
unoccupied land, for a third missionary settlement of the United 
Brethren, made it adviseable for me to take with me a man, who 
understood well the nature of the soil, -and, from his knowledge of 
the habits of the Hottentots, and their mode of procuring subsist- 
ence, could judge better than I was able to do, of the fitness of any 
place we might discover. Such a man was my faithful companion, 
Brother Schmitt. : 

Mr. Melville, having brought his own travelling-waggon from 
Capetown, and the Gnadenthal waggon, originally destined for the 
journey, as before mentioned, proving too small and inconvenient, 
we put the baggage into the latter, and gave charge of it to Brother 
Stein, who willingly accepted of that honourable post, and took his 
seat in the baggage-waggon. The rest of us occupied the seats in the 
lighter vehicle. 

It may not be improper, in this place, to give a more detailed ac- 
count of the mode of travelling in South Africa, especially as some 
of my readers may be surprised to hear, that so many arrangements 
were required, to undertake the proposed reconnoitring journey. In 
England, indeed, or even on the continent of Europe, most of them 
would have been superfluous, as travellers find everywhere inns, 
provisions, and other necessaries. But it is far otherwise in this 
country. Here are no inns, and in those farm-houses, in which a 
traveller may sometimes, but not always, find quarters for the night, 
provisions are often scarce, and stores not to be purchased. In 
some, not even a room can be had for the party to sleep in, much 
less beds and other conveniencies. very thing necessary for the 
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expedition, must therefore be provided, calculating upon the time 
required for it. Thus, if more be in company, and the journey 
long, a baggage-waggon is essentially wanted. There are no post- 
houses, where horses nay be hired. ‘Travellers must therefore have 
their own horses, or oxen. The latter are by far the most useful 
animals for travelling in this country, for no expense attends the 
feeding of them, as they pick their own provender in the wilderness, 
where they either find grass, or eat the tender sprout of the rhino- 
ceros, and other bushes, generally refusing hay or corn, if even set 
before them: whereas, if horses or mules are employed, a sufficient 
stock of the latter must be provided. 

Many travellers sleep in their waggons, but we found it more com- 
fortable, to put up atent. Cooking utensils are likewise necessary, as 
all victuals must be dressed in the fields, unless it happens, that a 
dinner or supper may be had at a farm-house, where the people are 
able and willing to entertain and lodge strangers. ‘The roads being 
in many places excessively bad, stony, and steep, more cattle are 
wanted than on roads regularly made and kept in repair. There 
are even places, where more than twenty oxen must be employed to 
drag the waggons up the precipitous ascent, and where horses would 
scarcely be of use. From this account it is plain, that arrangements, 
very different from what are required in Europe, are necessary for 
a journey in South Africa. 

A team or set of oxen or horses put to a waggon, is called by the 
Dutch a Spann, and those places in the wilderness, where halt is 
made and the oxen unyoked, an Outspann-place. As this is a con- 
venient word for the purpose, I am glad to be authorized by the 
journals of other English travellers, to retain it. The oxen are left, 
from two to four hours, to seek their food and get rest, while the 
travelling party cook their victuals and take their meals. 

Since farms have multiplied, the situation and boundaries of out- 
spann-places, have been appointed by Government, generally near 
some river or spring, as the want of water injures the oxen more 
than the want of provender. A loaded waggon requires from twelve 
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to sixteen oxen, anda light travelling waggon, from eight to 
twelve. Besides the Hottentot driver, who, sitting on the box, 
directs the whole spann, without reins, merely by means of his long 
whip, there is always a man, or sometimes only a little boy em- 
ployed, as a leader. (See p. 39). The heathen Hottentots have no 
mercy upon their draught oxen, and the skin of most of them, is 
cut in all directions by their whips, soas to present to the eye the 
resemblance of net-work. They drive and ride their horses and 
mules, with equal want of feeling, and it is well for them, that the 
Cape horses are a very hardy race. Nor isit without much teaching, 
even after they have become Christians, that they are convinced 
of the impropriety of such usage of dumb animals, and learn that 
Christian lesson ‘** Be ye merciful, as your Heavenly Father also is 
merciful,” Luke, vi. 36. “ A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast, but the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel,” Prov. xii. 
10. We took three saddle-horses with us, to be used, as occasion 
might require, in examining the country. 

Thus equipped, we proceeded with tolerable speed. About one 
hundred and fifty Hottentots, who accompanied us out of Gnaden- 
thal across the hills, left us in parties, repeating their farewell be- 
nedictions. Mrs. Melville and her family went with us as far as 
Mr. Von Helsland’s farm, on Bock Revier, which we had hoped to 
reach in six hours, but we were full ten hours on the road. The 
moon had set, before we arrived, but, late as it was, we found the 
family prepared to receive us in the most hospitable manner. 

6th. About sun-rise, the whole company assembled, with our 
worthy host, under the shade of some oaks, before the door. The 
morning-haze proclaimed a hot day, and we determined to stay 
here, till towards evening, when generally a cool breeze springs up, 
and the moon favoured our proceeding during the night. 

Mr. Von Helsland’s estate is well cultivated, and has abundance 
of wood and water. Timber is found in the kloofs or narrow glens, 
intersecting the high range of mountains, which here have a very 
rugged and romantic appearance. 
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After walking with our host through his garden-grounds and vine- 
yards, I spent some time in endeavouring to make an accurate 
sketeh of the outline of the whole chain, as seen from a field above 
the farm, but found the sun’s heat almost intolerable. 'To exhibit, 
by a drawing, the characteristic features of a country, it is of most 
consequence, that the shape of its hills should be delineated with 
the strictest accuracy, and the features of the African ranges are too 
singular, not to attract attention. ‘The few sketches 1 have inserted 
in this work, may, I trust, be pronounced scrupulously exact, as to 
outline, which is all the merit to which i lay any claim. 

_ While we were at dinner, the infant daughter of a relation of the 
family, who had been long ailing, unexpectedly died in the nurse’s 
arms. This event threw the ladies into great agitation, nor did Mr. 
Von Helsland’s kind and consoling exhortations to resignation seem 
to have much effect. They all retired to their own rooms, and we 
were very sorry, not to be able to express our gratitude, both 
for the kindness and hospitality, with which we had been enter- 
tained, and for a considerable present of grapes, apples, dried peas 
and beans, fowls, tongues, and other provisions, which, by Mr. Von 
Helsland’s orders, had been conveyed into the waggons, for our use. 

Mr. Von Helsland is a native of Flanders. Having spent the 
early part of his life at college, and travelled into various parts of 
Europe, he made several voyages to the East Indies and the Cape, 
as Captain of a Danish East-India~man, and, after a life of great 
activity and usefulness, settled in this country. He is a man of 
the most polished manners, speaks English fluently, and can con- 
verse in German, Danish, and Latin, with ease. The family spend 
the summer on his farm, but in winter reside at Capetown. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, we took leave of our kind 
host, and leaving Mrs. Melville and her children to spend some 
time with the family, previous to her taking up her abode at Gna- 
denthal, during Mr. Melville’s absence, we left Bock Revier, forded 
the river Sonderend, and travelled, with a bright moon to light us 
on a good road, till ten at night, when, for the first time, we pitched 
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our tent on the waste, cooked our supper, and having commended 
ourselves to the protection of God, slept well on our mattrasses, 
till half past five in the morning. 

7th. We had not proceeded far, before we were stopped by a 
boor on horseback. He came on full speed, jumped off his horse 
close to our waggon, shook hands with each of the party, and ob- 
served, that we had a Hottentot with us, Lebrecht Aris, who was - 
bound by a regular contract made with him, to come and work at 
his farm, immediately after New-year, but had not made his appear- 
ance. Brother Schmitt ordered Lebrecht to come forward. The 
boor no sooner saw him, than his whole countenance changed from 
affected friendliness, to that of an infuriated demon. He began to 
rave at the poor Hottentot, without permitting him to utter a word 
in his own defence. Never in my life have I heard Dutch spoken 
with such fluency. As his rage increased with every sentence, the 
guttural sounds of that elegant language, seemed to proceed deeper 
and deeper from the bottom of his throat. At length, almost 
breathless with exertion, he turned to Brother Schmitt, and de- 
manded, whether he would give up the man. On being answered in 
the negative, he mounted his horse, and gallopped off to the Veld- 
cornet’s house, which lay in sight and near the road. We followed 
quietly, and Brother Schmitt going up to the door with Lebrecht, 
the Veldcornet, on examination, being doubtful as to the validity 
of the contract, thought proper to suffer the Hottentot to accom- 
pany us, but promised the boor, that after our return, he might 
claim his services. Poor Lebrecht stood dumbfounded, nor would 
the boor suffer him to speak. It was to us a very unpleasant adven- 
ture, not only because it occasioned delay, but as the character of 
our [ottentots was implicated. 

‘This instance, however, was one among many, which shows the in- 
justice sometimes done to these poor people, if left without protec- 
tion to the mercy of the boors; and here it may be proper to antici- 
pate, by giving an explanation of the business, as it appeared, on 
examination, before the landdrost of Zwellendam, on our return. 
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Lebrecht Aris owed twelve dollars to a farmer, in the neighbour- 
hood of Gnadenthal, and not having the means to pay, engaged 
with the boor above-mentioned to work six months on his farm, 
at two dollars per month and his cost, on condition, that the boor 
should immediately discharge his debt. He had worked two 
months, when his creditor again called on him, and threatened 
him with imprisonment, unless he immediately paid the twelve 
dollars. In his distress, he applied to a missionary, who lent 
him the money, for the payment of which he received a regular 
receipt from his creditor. This receipt the poor man had in his 
pocket, but being nearly frightened out of his senses, by the 
violence of the boor’s behaviour, he forgot to produce it at the 
Veldcornet’s. After discovering the boov’s neglect to fulfil his en- 
gagement to pay his creditor, he now not only refused to work 
any longer with so faithless an employer, but had a demand upon 
him for four dollars, being two month’s pay. The boor, however, 
most unjustly insisted on his serving him the remaining four 
months, under pretence of acontract. Butno written agreement 
having been made and signed, in presence of a Veldcornet, which 
is required to bind a Hottentot to his employer, for any stated 
time, the Veldcornet discharged him for the present, without fur- 
ther explanation. Lebrecht, after recovering his spirits, stated 
his case satisfactorily to us, and on our return, [ submitted it to 
the landdrost of Zwellendam, who sent a proper reproof to the 
unjust boor. 

Near this place, we first met with the great thorn-bush, a mimosa, 
with which many parts of the country are nearly covered. It has 
thorns from four to six inches long. They are placed two and two, 
in an obtuse angle, of about ninety degrees ; out of the inner centre 
of which proceeds, from a bud, a number of small pinnated leaves, 
resembling the acacia. ‘The flower is yellow, and consists of a great 
number of small leaves placed in a globular form. The shape of 
the tree is very elegant. 

After a hot ride, we pitched our tent upon a waste called Storm’s 
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Valley, near the banks of the Sonderend, without a tree to screen 
us by its shade from the burning rays of the sun. Before us 
appeared some of the lower class of hills, through which a gap 
admits the river Sonderend to unite with the Breede Revier. 
The heat was almost insupportable, and the inside of the tent: 
like an oven. All the butter melted, and on attempting to 
finish some sketches, the colour dried instantly on the paper, 
without permitting any washing. I found at Jength the inside 
of the waggon the most comfortable retreat, where I continued 
writing my diary, though the ink dried so fast within my pen, 
that I could hardly proceed. About six in the evening, we left 
this place, which, by way of distinction, we called the Hot Out- 
spann, and after travelling for some time along the low hills above- 
mentioned, crossed the Breede Revier by moon-light. Its banks 
are covered with wood and bushes, and its bed is full of large, 
rough stones. We encamped on the eastern bank for the re- 
mainder of the night. 

8th. After a ride of about four hours, we crossed the Leuwe Re- 
vier, near a pleasant farm. Its banks are very steep, and in some 
places formed of perpendicular rocks, resembling mud-walls in 
colour. Having forded another smaller stream of brackish wa- 
ter, we halted on a waste, with a woody dell behind, and the mag- 
nificent range of the Zwellendam mountains before us, towards 
which, after two hour’s rest, we directed our course. The morn- 
ing had been uncommonly clear, and we were enjoying the view, 
when suddenly clouds began to cover their tops. Ina short time, 
we were enveloped in a dense fog, followed by heavy rain, which 
did not cease, till we reached Zwellendam about two P. M. 

I immediately waited on the landdrost, Mr. Von Buissini, and 
presented the letter, written by Colonel Bird in the name of the 
Governor, and which, as a proof of the kind attention of his Excel- 
lency to promote every attempt to spread civilization among the 
Hottentots under his government, by means of Christian instruc- 
tion, I beg leave to insert, especially as it proved the source of all 
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that ease and comfort, which we enjoyed during a journey of such 
length, attended frequently with great difficulties and dangers. 
The same letter was addressed to the landdrosts of the districts of 
Zwellendam, George, and Uitenhagen. 


Sir, 
I am directed by his Excellency, the Governor, to beg 
your attention to the bearer, the Rev. Mr. Latrobe. 

Mr. Latrobe’s object in visiting your drosty, is to ascertain, 
whether there is any unoccupied Government-land in your dis- 
trict, which would be suitable for establishing an institution of 
Hottentots under the superintendency of the Moravian Brethren. 
It is his Excellency’s desire, therefore, that you may be pleased to 
afford to this gentleman the fullest information in your power on 
the subject, and his Excellency will esteem any civility you may 
show Mr. Latrobe, as a favour done to himself. 


I have the honour to be 
Dik, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Colonial Office, C. BIRD. 
February 18, 1816. 


The landdrost, after perusing this letter, expressed his great rea- 
diness to lend every assistance in promoting an object, to which he 
had always shown the most favourable disposition, and was glad to 
be thus authorized to act consistently with his own inclinations, in 
affording every facility to our undertaking. He immediately pro- 
posed to give mea letter to the Veldcornets and others in his district, 
to be valid as far as George, requiring them to furnish us with two 
spanns of oxen at every station, and with as many drivers, leaders, 
and guides, as we might want. 

‘Though I not only felt grateful for such an indulgence, but was con- 
vinced, that we could not proceed far with our own oxen, as they al- 
ready showed symptoms of great weariness, yet at first I was not 
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disposed to accept of the landdrost’s generous offer, considering my- 
self not entitled to such distinction, and disliking the idea of be- 
coming burdensome to the farmers, by pressing their men and 
cattle into our service, perhaps with injury or inconvenience to them- 
selves. On both these subjects, however, the landdrost satisfied my 
mind, particularly by stating, that the farmers received a sufficient 
consideration for services thus performed, and had no reason to 
complain, since the English Government had ruled the colony. It 
was our intention to have purchased a spann at this place, a measure 
which was now superseded; and as we could spare at least one of 
our Hottentots, old Christian Hector, was sent home with the spann 
we had hired at Gnadenthal. Mr. and Mrs. Von Buissini insisted 
upon our taking up our abode at their house, and treated us with 
every mark of kindness and hospitality. 

The drosty is a substantial, spacious, well-furnished mansion, and 
the premises much improved by the present landdrost. The town 
or village hes scattered, and consists of several single houses or rows 
of buildings, connected with each other, without much regularity. 
The church is a neat plain structure, without a tower. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is said to be about three hundred. The situa- 
tionof Zwellendam is under the highest part of a range of lofty 
mountains, whose rocky summits assume all manner of singular 
shapes. ‘Two peaks, like truncated cones, form their principal 
feature, and the kloofs and beds of torrents, with which their steep 
sides are furrowed, have an almost terrific appearance. Parallel to 
their foot runs a range of low round hills, some of which are rocky, 
others, clothed with verdure. 

Oth. The oxen required by the landdrost to be furnished for us, 
eighteen in number, were early at hand, and the drivers in haste to 
proceed, Having been advised to take our own spann with us as a 
reserve, we appointed Lebrecht Aris to the care of them; Jeremias 
to drive the baggage-waggon; Leonhard Paerl to take charge of the 
saddle-horses, and Marcus and Johannes to attend the lighter wag- 
gon. 

About nine A. M. we left the landdrost’s hospitable mansion, in 
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which we had felt ourselves quite at home. In Mr. Von Buissini, 
we found a friend, and a man of superior intellect, and information. 
He speaks English fluently, as likewise German and other lan- 
guages, and possesses a good library. Mrs. Buissini is a lady of 
most affable and benevolent character, and treated Sister Schmitt 
with great kindness. She also bestowed several necessary articles 
of provisions upon us, such as fowls, wheaten bread, and garden- 
fruits. At her request, Sister Schmitt visited a Hottentot maid- 
servant, who formerly belonged to the Groenekloof congregation, 
till her husband finding work in this place brought her hither. 
She was confined to her bed by a severe illness, and on seeing 
Sister Schmitt enter the room, burst into a flood of tears, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ This, indeed, is in answer to my prayers, for I have cried 
“* incessantly unto the Lord, especially during my present illness, 
*“ to grant me the favour, again to see one of my teachers.” 

The landdrost had mentioned the Settlement at Zuurbrack, 
belonging to the Missionary Society in London, about half a 
day’s journey from Zwellendam, as worthy of our notice, and 
had given orders to our drivers to pass through that place, on our 
way to the next station at the Groot Vader’s Bosch. They were 
civil, good-humoured people, and drove at a brisk rate, often at 
a sharp trot. The road was good, the weather pleasant, clear, 
and cool, and our party in excellent spirits. As we left Zwellen- 
dam, the views to the south became more extensive, and the 
mountains to the north assumed a milder character, till the view 
of the high range was intercepted by lower hills. 

Farms are not numerous in this part of the country. We crossed 
several brooks, and regretted to see a good deal of water, that pre- 
cious fructifying agent in this dry land, running to waste, though 
the valleys appeared capable of culture. But the land allotted 
to each farm occupies so large a tract of country, and labourers 
are so scarce, that some apology may be made for the inhabitants. 
Since the slave-trade has been abolished, and the slaves remaining 
in the colony are sold at an enormous price, particularly if they are 
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skilled in any art, the services of Hottentots are more wanted in 
the cultivation of the land. ‘Thus they have been taught, better 
to know their own value, and will no longer submit to the treat- 
ment they formerly received. Being both by Dutch and English 
laws a free nation, they cannot be compelled to serve an unjust 
or tyrannical master, and it is solely owing to their natural 
indolence, that many of them remain in poverty and misery. 
The effect of Christian instruction contributes most towards rais- 
ing them from the abject and wretched state, into which they had 
been plunged, by gradually changing their dispositions, and 
making them obedient, not only to the precepts of the Gospel, 
but to all those moral and civil obligations which it inculcates, 
as they are successively explained to them by their teachers. 

About an English mile above a pleasant farm, called Rotter- 
dam, we arrived at the Bueffeljagd’s Revier. ‘The bushes cover- 
ine both banks near the ford consist chiefly of the mimosa. 
Having crossed the river, we turned to the left, out of the 
main road, under a hill, the ascent of which was covered witha 
profusion of large aloes. This was the first time we had seen 
this singular plant growing in such abundance. 

The vale of the Zuurbrack is, at its entrance from the west, nar- 
row and full of wood. The Bueffeljagd’s Revier winds from side 
to side between steep banks, and must be forded twice, before the 
missionary Institution can be approached. A few rlottentot wo- 
men, imitating the custom at Gnadenthal, came out to meet us, 
and walking alongside of the waggons, bid us welcome witha hymn. 
The valley wideus near the settlement, and appears to be a spot 
well chosen for the purposes of such an institution. We were re- 
ceived by Mr. and Mrs. Seidenfaden, her mother, and brother, and 
his assistant, Mr. Wimmer, with great kindness. After some con- 
versation and refreshment, we proceeded to see Mr. Seidentaden’s 
gardens, which are well laid out. After dinner, we walked 
with him through the Hottentot village, which at present con- 
sists of one row of huts on the north side of the valley. Some of 
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them we entered, and conversed with the inhabitants. 'They were 
friendly, and expressed their thankfulness for the instruction they 
receive, and for the zeal with which the missionaries endeavour to 
promote their temporal and spiritual welfare. 

Mr. Seidenfaden is a man of an active, benevolent mind, and 
generous spirit. He has himself built a good substantial house, 
with a spacious hall, in which he meets his congregation, and keeps 
school with the children and young people. ‘The Missionary 
Society in London, under whose direction he acts, have not as yet 
thought proper to build a church in this place, and the small sum 
he could raise for the purpose, proved quite inadequate to the 
undertaking. A beginning, however, was made on an eminence 
near the house, but his expectations failing, the work remains un- 
finished. He appears to deserve more encouragement, for the 
situation is such, that in time a considerable settlement might be 
formed. 

After a pleasant stay of about four hours with this worthy family, 
we set out for the next station, accompanied by Mr. Seidenfaden 
and his brother-in-law on horseback, to direct us in crossing the 
river, the banks of which are so very steep, that all the skill of 
Hottentots in driving was required, to bring the waggons and oxen 
safely through the water. At one of the fords, an ox, becoming 
wild, disengaged himself from the yoke. But we were in a most 
romantic place, in which some detention was not unpleasant. 
While the Hottentots were pursuing the frightened beast, the 
waggons remaining stationary in the midst of the stream, we con- 
templated with delight the surrounding scenery. ‘T'o the right, 
the water rushed forward between steep, woody banks, in the deep 
shade of overspreading trees, towards a range of low hills, enclos- 
ing the valley to the south. ‘To the left, rose a dark, gloomy forest, 
ascending a deep kloof, between perpendicular rocks, and stretch- 
ing along the foot of the mountains, whose tops were enveloped in 
black clouds, rendered more frowning, as contrasted with the splen- 
dour of a bright sun in the west, beautifully lighting up every part 
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of the valley, while the sides of the mountains were buried in shade. 
The river scemed to fly from the dark recesses of the kloof towards 
a milder region. Close by the ford lay the skeleton of an ox; 
wolves, jackals, and tygers, having feasted on its flesh, of which but 
little was left for Mr. Seidenfaden’s large dog. This fine animal had 
accompanied us, and now improved the opportunity of making a 
meal of the remainder; for the dogs belonging to African farmers 
and Hottentots are not regularly fed, but live upon what they find. 
Having secured the wild ox, we proceeded, and soon took leave of 
our worthy friends, who returned to Zuurbrack, with our best wishes 
and prayers for God’s blessing to rest upon their labours. 

Our road lay through the valley, and as long as it was light, we 
feasted our eyes on the delightful scenery, till we reached the farm 
of Mr. Van Ass, in Groot Vader’s Bosch. This was the first boor’s 
house, to which we had recourse for a night’s lodging. When we 
produced the landdrost’s order for Vorspann, Mr. Van Ass made 
many difficulties, complaining, that it put him to great inconve- 
nience to harbour and forward us on our journey; that he had no 
beds, and could render us no assistance in providing supper; though 
there were ten or more slaves and Hottentot maids in his kitchen, 
unemployed. At length, he showed us into a room, where we might 
put down our mattrasses, and even agreed, that Sister Schmitt might 
have the use of the kitchen-fire. Finding us satisfied’ with his 
arrangements, he brightened up a little, and entered into conver- 
sation with civility. As it turned out a wet night, our Hottentots 
slept in the tent. 

10th. A thick foe covered the mountains, but while we were at 
breakfast, it cleared away, and presented to our view a charming 
tandscape. Mr. Van Ass’s premises seem formerly to have been 
kept in better order than they are at present. He is a, bachelor, 
and his domestics appeared to be an idle crew. Sister Schmitt, 
having discovered, that several of the women professed to belong to 
the Zuurbrack congregation, though they very seldom went thither, 
represented to them, how much they had to answer for, when so fa- 
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vourable an opportunity was afforded them to hear the word of God 
for their salvation, if they made light of it, neglecting the means, and 
even dishonouring the cause of the Gospel by their lives and con- 
versation. Her reproof,.delivered with great mildness, seemed to 
make some impression upon them. On our leaving the place, 
several of them expressed a wish to have more conversation with 
her, as we slowly followed the waggons up the hill, and seemed 
much affected at taking leave. 

The Groot Vader's Bosch is a forest retained by Government, 
the trees growing chiefly in the kloofs and vallies, which intersect 
the high range of mountains. As we proceeded, the appearance 
of the country grew less interesting. Very few farms are seen in 
the wide waste towards the south. Some kivits, or plovers, were the 
only birds, and a duyker (antelope) the only quadruped we saw, 
during several hours’ ride. The low hills are covered with aloes, 
and the vales rich in bushes, chiefly of the mimosa kind. 

At two o'clock, we reached Mr. Lombard’s farm, on Duyven 
hoek’s Revier. ‘This gentleman is a relation of Mr. Von Helsland, 
on Bock Revier. As he had been a commandant of the volunteer 
farmers, in the Caffre war, and was well acquainted with all the 
country about the Chamtoos and Klein Reviers, I showed him the 
list of Government-places I had received, through the kindness of 
of the Colonial Secretary, which led him to give us some interest- 
ing information concerning the situation, nature of the soil, and 
present possession of these places, by which, in some measure, we 
were directed in our future inquiries. He seemed anxious to detain 
us, and finding in him a very intelligent and well-informed man, 
we would willingly have availed ourselves of his friendly invitation, 
had we not wished to make the best use of our time in the prose- 
cution of our journey. For the services Mr. Lombard rendered to 
General Dundas in the Caffre war, he was presented with a very 
elegant gun. His farm is well built, and situated upon a rising 
ground, commanding a fine prospect across the river, towards the 
mountains. The walls of the hall, which is the common room of 
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the family, were decorated with French prints, more highly finish- 
ed in their execution, than decent in their subjects. On taking 
leave, Mr. Lombard pressed us, on our return, to spend three or 
four days with, him, when he would take us to the sea-coast, show 
us the surrounding country, hunt with Mr. Melville, and, as a swm- 
mum bonum, treat us with oysters. 

Both in approaching to, and leaving this farm, we had to cross 
the Duyvenhoek’s Revier, which, by some partial rain on the hills, 
had acquired both depth and rapidity. ‘The road to our next sta- 
tion was interesting only by a full view of the grand ridge of moun- 
tains, which here assumed a different character, appearing in de- 
tached parties, with a high peak towards the west, and a precipi- 
tous descent to the east. 

About six in the evening, we arrived at Mr. Piet Du Preez’s 
farm, where we met with a cordial reception. We found here a 
Mr. S. a smith by trade, who had formerly belonged to our Church, 
and resided in some of the settlements of the Brethren in Germany. 
He seemed much pleased to meet with countrymen in the Brethren, 
Schmitt and Stein. Two English dragoons were as much de- 
lighted to see three of their countrymen, but told us, that in conse- 
quence of the capture and punishment of five of the boors, engaged 
as principals in the late rebellion, the people in the Langekloof 
were ill-disposed towards the English, and very sulky. As the 
weather was fair, we wished to proceed another stage, but the family 
protested against it, the road being too bad for night-travelling. 
It was well we staid within doors, for unexpectedly a thick fog an- 
nounced a change of weather. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Zeekoegat on the Vat Revier. Conversation with Hottentots. Soete- 
Melks-Valley. Delay at Tygerfonteyn, and on the Gowriiz Revier. 
Kleinberg. Mossel-Bay. Arrangements made by Government. 
Aloes. Mr. Meyer's farm at Hartenbosch. Account of Wild 
Beasts. Flying Ants. Beautiful scenery on the Great Brak 
Revier. Groeneland. Description of Hoogte Kraal. Arrival at 
George. Account of the Execution of five of the rebellious Boors. 


uth. HH avine dispatched a horseman to the next Veldcornet for 
relays, and taken leave of our kind host and hostess, we left their 
hospitable mansion about sevenin the morning. Mr. Du Preez is 
a lively old man, and constantly wears a large round hat. His 
house is well built, and the farm extensive. The oxen he had fur- 
nished were extremely wild, and set off in a gallop. They almost 
ran over our Hottentot Johannes, as he was tacking through the 
bushes, down the hill, towards the river. We passed through seve- 
ral pretty vales, full of shrubs and low wood, in which the thorn- 
bush and milk-bush, (fiscus), a tree not unlike a Portugal laurel, 
qere most abundant. The hills are low and heathy. In one of 
these sequestered vales, we made halt to breakfast. Near the road 
lay the carcases of three large vultures, half devoured by beasts of 
prey. About noon we arrived at Zeekoegat, on Vat Revier, a 
large farm belonging to Mr. Cobus Du Preez. An avenue of noble 
oaks leads up to the house. The buildings are substantial, and 
surrounded by rich plantations, unlike most of the farmers’ dwell- 
ings in this country. ‘The master very civilly came out to meet 
us, and prevailed on us to stay with him, till the heat of the day 
had somewhat abated. After dinner, Mr. Du Preez walked with 
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us into the grounds, where oranges, lemons, figs, peaches, and other 
fruits grow in rich abundance. This is owing to the quantity of water, 
by which he is able to irrigate all his orchards, gardens, and vine- 
yards. Seeing some Hottentot women sitting under the shade of 
a large orange tree, Brother Schmitt addressed them, asking some 
questions relating to their knowledge of spiritual things, as one of 
them professed to belong to Mr. Seidentfacicn’s congregation. She 
seemed however, to have little concern about the way of salvation, 
and very seldom attended the ministry of that good man, or visited 
his institution. She said, her name was written down, and thought 
that enough; but Brother Schmitt very earnestly admonished her 
and her companions, not to neglect the opportunity afforded them 
to hear the word of God, ner to be content with having their names 
written down in man’s book, but to turn in faith to Christ the oaly 
Saviour, that they might, on the great day of judgment, find their 
names written in the book of lite. They seemed attentive to his 
serious but affectionate address. 

The view up the vale of the Vat Revier is grand, high mountains 
forming the back-ground. One of them has a remarkable precipice 
towering above the other summits. We left Zeekcegat towards 
evening, and had two young lively slaves for drivers, but the leader 
was a poor timid old fellow, who couldhardly creep along. We there- 
fore disinissed him, at a place where he had a home, and made 
Johannes leader, which, though an office inferior to that of driver, he 
willmely undertook. The slaves drove their oxen ata gallop, some- 
t mes to the endangering of our safety, on a read full of holes and 
slopes. But our remonstrances were answered only by good-humour- 
ed laughter. After travelling for some miles, we found the chain of 
hills, to which the road had Jong run parallel, take another direction, 
and assume a different appearance, presenting an outline of ‘Table- 
Mountain’s, round-topped, triangular, conical, or gently-sloping sum- 
mits. We were sorry, that by darkness and fogs, they were so soon 
hid from our view. About nine o'clock we arrived at an outspann- 
place, Soete-Melk’s- Valley, and encamped in the field. The name 
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did not deceive us, for the yood-natured baas of the adjoining farm, 
coming out to mect us, offered to supply as much sweet milk, as we 
might want. We therefore sent a man to his house, and got enough 
for supper, and to fill our bottles in store for the next day. Our 
friendly neighbour spent about an hour in conversation with us. 
He was eager after news, and of a more inquisitive turn than many 
of his brethren. My fire-box surprised and amused him much. 
Being a dealer in timber, he gave us some interesting information 
concerning the state of the woods. 

As the pressed oxen were rather wild, and too near home, to be left 
loose in the waste, without danger of their escaping, the men teth- 
ered them to the waggons, by which we were greatly annoyed dur- 
ing the night. Our own oxen, which we had not seen since we left 
Zwellendam, overtook us at this place, and as the tent happened to 
be pitched on a grassy spot, they soon came browzing close to it. 
This disturbed us a little, but we were completely roused, when 
some of them began to fight with the strangers, and it required 
all the attention of our men to keep them in order. 

12th. After a restless night, we broke up early, but not before 
our talkative neighbour had paid us another visit. We proceeded 
through a dull country, the weather cloudy, and the views ob- 
scured. Wesaw many rehbocks, and Marcus Moses was sent, 
but in vain, to get us some venison. Between nine and ten we 
arrived at Cornelius Snyman’s farm, Tygerfonteyn, deriving its 
name from the death of a Hottentot by a tyger, some years ago. 
Here we hoped to find oxen, but, through the blunder of the Veld- 
cornet, were disappointed. Mr. Snyman and his wife were civil 
people, and we all soon found employment, Mr. Melville and I 
in writing and drawing ; Sister Schmitt, with the help of the maids, 
in attending to our linen, and the Brethren Schmitt and Stein, in 
following some ostriches, with the vain hope of shooting one of 
these wary, and swift-footed birds. To please the children, I set 
up my microscope, and though some were afraid to peep into it, 
the father and mother, and a little boy seemed highly gratified 
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by the exhibition. Unpleasant as in many respects this delay 
appeared, yet we were glad, that we had met with a friendly fa- 
mily, who did all in their power to assist us. 

13th. Our generous host and hostess would take nothing for 
what we had enjoyed at their house, but even provided us, gratis, 
with milk and bread for our journey. For a fine fat sheep, Mr. 
Snyman was satisfied to take two Gnadenthal knives, called here 
Boschlemmers, the goodness of which has long recommended them 
to the inhabitants ofthe colony. From hence we travelled through 
a bushy country, with a vast variety of flowering shrubs and plants, 
many of which we brought into the waggons to examine. They 
afforded us great gratification, though our want of knowledge in 
botany made it impossible to describe them. After a ride of 
nearly four hours, we forded the Gowritz Revier, which here has a 
sandy bed, enclosed between low, heathy hills. The descent to 
the river is very steep. We passed between two farms, both of 
which had received orders to furnish oxen. But we were again 
disappointed, and obliged toencamp. The plain was almost cov- 
ered with a species of large black beetles, apparently journeying 
froin place to place, disgusting in their shape, and slowly crawling 
upon every thing we laid down. Mean-while Mr. Melville found 
an old friend, Mr. Petersen, Government-Surveyor of the district 
of George, who had just arrived, and to whom he mentioned the 
object of our journey. The surveyor being well acquainted with 
every part of the district, his information was of much use to us, but 
he gave us no hopes of finding any unoccupied land suitable for a 
missionary settlement, either near George or in Mossel-Bay. 

‘l'o the latter place, we had resolved to bend our course, both 
by advice of Mr. Von Buissini, and in consequence of an offer of 
Jand made to me by the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Alexander, in case 
we should find his estate an eligible situation. 

Brother Schmitt was here taken very ill with violent head-ache, 
and general weakness. When we therefore had procured oxen, we 
were obliged to proceed gently, as he found the motion of the wag- 
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gon almost insupportable. The slave-boy, given us for a leader, was 
a remarkably lively lad, and, with his stories and mimickries, afforded 
to our Hottentots a good deal of merriment. In general, we seldom 
found the slaves, either old or young, much depressed by their situ- 
ation. They appeared full of vivacity and mirth. 

About six o’clock we arrived at a farm on Stinkrevier. Mr. Mel- 
ville accompanied me into the yard, where we sought in vain for 
the proprietor. Only one Hottentot maid seemed left in charge of 
the premises. Half a hundred geese, and as many ducks, turkies, 
and fowls, having probably been. accustomed to be fed about this 
time, came running and flying towards us, all cackling and erying 
out for food. ‘They followed us to the waggons, and we could not 
refuse a meal to such hungry supplicants. 

Having left our orders for a relay, we proceeded towards the 
river, which was nearly dry, and pitched our tent for the night. 
The moon shone bright, but the air was very cold. The Hottentots,. 
therefore, after making a hearty meal, retired into the waggons to 
sleep. 

14th. Early, we were disturbed by a great bleating of oxen and 
other noises close to the tent. We rose to see what was the mat- 
ter, and perceived, that about fifty head of cattle, passing on to a graz- 
ing place, according to their usual custom, greeted the strangers. 
Being tethered to the waggons, and not able to follow, the latter 
answered by moans, expressive of their disappointment, some even 
making serious attempts to disengage themselves. ‘This serenade 
broke our rest, and prepared us for an early departure. No oxen 
being furnished by the farmer, we detained those we had in posses- 
sion, and after aride of two hours, arrived at a farm called Klein- 
berg. Here we were received by the farmer Muller, with much civi- 
lity, and though we had sent Leonhard forward with the landdrost’s 
order to the Veldcornet, and had no written commands to produce, 
he readily furnished us with the two spanns required, supplied us 
with various articles we wanted; and, having a smithy adjoining his 
house, permitted Brother Schmitt, who understands something of the 
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trade, to convert an iron bar into a pot-hoc’’, to be used at our 
nocturnal fires; which proved a desirable acquisition. 

Few Hottentots live in this part of the country, and those we saw 
seemed to be in miserable plight. At Kleinberg, we found an old 
grey-headed man. On putting a few questions to him, we discover- 
ed him to be quite ignorant, not even knowing that there was a God, 
who had created all things, and by whose mercy and power all things 
subsist. Brother Schmitt endeavoured to make him acquainted 
with that, which surely to a man on the brink of the grave, must 
be of most importance, the love of God in Christ Jesus. The poor 
old man seemed to listen with eagerness, while the missionary ex- 
plained to him the way of salvation, and how a sinner, such as he 
acknowledged himself to be, might be pardoned and reconciled by 
the merits of the sufferings and death of our Saviour. He then ex- 
horted him not to forget what he had heard, but before this life was 
ended, to cry for mercy and the remission of his sins, that he might 
be accepted of God, and depart into the mansions of peace and bliss. 
This the poor old Hottentot promised to do. 

We now proceeded towards Mossel-Bay, and got on with speed. 
The country through which we travelled, was uninteresting. We 
passed by a farm belonging to Mr. Alexander, and turning to the 
left, towards the coast, soon came in sight of the buildings erected by 
Government in the bay. On our arrival, we were very civilly receiv- 
ed and hospitably entertained by Mr. Abue, the store-keeper. He 
is by birth a Dane. While dinner was preparing, I took a walk 
to the sea-shore. ‘The rocks consist chiefly of sand-stone, colour=" 
ed in some places by iron or manganese, with veins of quartz. I 
had broken several pebbles by throwing them upon the rocks, for 
want of a hammer, when a large fragment flew into my face, threw 
my spectacles aside, and wounded my cheek close to my right eye. 
For some minutes, it put me toa considerable degree of pain, and 
I was apprehensive of injury done to the eye itself; but on bathing 
the wound with salt water, it ceased to bleed, and the pain left 
me. I felt thankful to God, that my glasses were not broken, and 
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forced into the eye by the stone. Our friendly host applied some 
camphorated brandy, by which all inflammation was prevented. 

Not being able to obtain any oxen, we were under the necessity of 
remaining some hours at this place, to give to those we had brought 
with us sufficient time for food and rest. Mr. Abue showed us the 
premises, and went with us into the king’s store-house, built as a de- 
posit for corn, to be purchased at a fixed price from the farmers, and 
shipped off to Capetown for Government-use. ‘Though the benevo- 
lent intention of Government to furnish a market for the farmers has 
not altogether been fulfilled, since the latter think the price given 
not a sufficient reward for their trouble in raising and delivering 
the corn, yet by some arrangement, it is hoped, that the settle- 
ment in Mossel-Bay will be of use, in affording the means of dis- 
posing of the produce of the country. The coasts of the bay are 
bushy, and aloes grow in great abundance on the surrounding 
hills. Formerly the extract of aloes, used in medicine, fetched 
a price sufficiently high to make it a lucrative trade; but at 
present, since the article has become more common, and the 
price fallen, it appears to be not worth the farmer’s while to at- 
tend to it, as we were informed by several persons inhabiting the 
neighbourhood. 

About three in the afternoon, we left Mossel-Bay, and went on 
to Hartenbosch. The road was bad, and led through a forest of 
large bushes of various kinds, among which we started some wild 
peacocks, and a bushbock antelope; but it was impossible to fol- 
low them, the great quantity of thornbush, Indian figs, and other 
prickly plants rendering the thicket almost impenetrable. We 
passed by another farm belonging to Mr. Alexander, lying be- 
tween low round hills clothed with aloes and low wood. 

At Hartenbosch, we found friendly faces, and excellent quarters 
for the night. Mr. Meyer and his whole family gave us the 
kindest reception, and seemed much pleased with our visit. 
They were amused with the fire-box, drawing utensils, portable 
writing desk, ten-bladed knife, and other English ware in our 
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possession. We visited also an old carpenter, who has lived here 
many years. ‘lhe furniture in Mr. Mever’s house, made of stink- 
wood, yellow-wood, and other curious woods, does him great credit, 
both as to beauty and strength. 

As it turned out a very boisterous evening, we thanked God for 
having found shelter in the house of so good aman. He hoped 
the unfavourable state of the weather would detain us, and give 
him more of our company. 

15th. When we awoke in the morning, the sky was covered with 
black clouds, and it lightned and thundered much. At eight it 
cleared up, though the thunder continued to roar all round the hori- 
zon. Our friendly host, at breakfast, gave us an account of the 
many wild beasts that haunt the woods and bushy coasts of the bay, 
where they have good cover. ‘T'ygers and wolves now and then 
commit depredations; wild buffaloes are sometimes seen; but wild 
dogs are numerous and most to be dreaded. A wolf hunts only at 
night, is cowardly, and may be guarded against, by various means; 
but the wild dogs go in troops, and hunt night and day. They 
attack every living animal, and the ‘ dread of man” is but slight 
upon them. Mr. Meyer related, that if they have killed a tame 
animal, they will quit it, on being attacked by man, but not, if 
their prey is wild game. Not long ago, a troop of them hunted a 
rehbock into his neighbour’s yard. The farmer sallied forth with 
his gun to drive off the pursuers, and secure the fugitive for his own 
table, but was instantly attacked by the dogs, and his life with dif- 
ficulty saved by his people. Porcupines are numerous; serpents 
creep into the poultry-yards and houses and do much mischief. Our 
host getting up in the dark, and walking into the hall, felt something 
hke a rope about his legs. On calling for a light, he discovered it 
to bea yellow serpent. Had he accidentally trod upon it, he would 
liave been bitten by the venomous reptile. 

About nine o’clock, we took leave of the family. Nowhere have 
we yet met with a more cordial reception than at Hartenbosch. 

We entered a kloof between hills moderately high, intersected 
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by charming little glens and coves, filled with luxuriant bushes and 
many aloes. A pleasant brook ran winding down the vale. But we 
had not long enjoyed the delightful scenery among these interesting 
and ever-varying hills and dales, before black clouds came sweeping 
along their summits with lightning, thunder, and rain. W hen the 
rain ceased, and the sun began again to shine upon us, the air was 
filled with millions of small flying ants, each having four wings. 
Many fell upon our clothes, and stuck to the wet coverings of the 
waggons, while the main army passed over us, in appearance like a 
cloud of dust. From the hills, we descended into a grassy plain 
with a ridge of higher mountains before us. On a peak in the 
fore-ground stood two remarkable rocks, shaped so as to resemble 
decayed castles. Mr. Melville and Stein followed some wild 
peacocks for some time, but in vain. After fording the Little 
Sout Revier in two places, we halted on the banks of the great 
Brak Revier. Here we saw our own oxen feeding, having advan- 
ced no farther towards George, and we were glad to find them in 
good condition. 

From hence we sent our old groom, Leonhard, to Mr. De Watt’s 
house, where oxen had been ordered for us, to desire that they might 
meet us on the banks of the river. The old man gave such an ac- 
count of the dignity of his employers, that the honest farmer was 
soon awed into compliance, and sent his son with the beasts, with 
an apology for not waiting upon us in person. ‘This was the first 
time, that the requisition for relays had perfectly succeeded. 

The vale, in which we had halted, pleased us much, and ap- 
peared to have many requisites for a settlement. But. besides 
being occupied, we were informed, that in the rainy season it is 
turned into a lake, by the overflowing of the river. In all direc- 
tions the scenery is beautiful. Towards the estuary, the low hills 
consist of white sand, their tops covered thick with bushes. The 
state of the tide admitting of our fording the river, we proceeded 
towards its eastern bank, and ascended the hills. Here the cha- 
racter of the soil seemed to change, and instead of iron and sand- 
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stone, which had followed us from Gnadenthal, the road glistened 
with bright silver-coloured mica, in small fragments of granite. 
The quartz was of a bluish hue, the feldspath brown, and in 
some stones mixed with hornblend and shoerl. On each side of 
the road are deep glens. Down that to the left, a broad brook 
hurried swiftly amidst rocky shores, and impenetrable thickets, 
which rose to the brow of the hill. A smaller stream glided 
more gently down the right-hand deeper glen, in which a con- 
siderable quantity of large timber shaded its dark recesses. The 
descent into it was, in many places, almost perpendicular, with 
rocks richly clothed with beautiful creepers, the crevises afford- 
ing nourishment to their roots, and to those of a vast variety of 
shrubs and trees. Our walk up the hill was rendered extremely 
pleasant, by the view of these natural beauties, and of the hilly 
country we had left behind. 

Having gained the summit, we arrived at an extensive, grassy 
plain, with a distant view of the mountains of George to the 
north and east. ‘The plain is called Groeneland. At a mean 
solitary cottage, we quenched our thirst with some butter-milk, 
and travelled along a smooth road, till an unexpected steep de- 
scent seemed to arrest our progress. A rapid brook, fed by num- 
berless small streams, precipitating themselves in cascades, from 
the steep and rocky banks, rushed wildly through the bottom of 
the glen. 

Having overtaken a waggon with fourteen oxen, witha family 
travelling towards George, and halting near the descent, a consul- 
tation was held, and Leonhard dispatched with a horse to try the 
depth of the ford. The bed of the brook consisted of loose stones, 
over which the water passed furiously, about three feet in depth. 
Being no courtiers, neither party strove to take precedence of the 
other, but each offered to its new friends the honour of a first 
plunge, and as we had arrived last, we submitted to remain spec- 
tators of the extraordinary manner in which their waggon reeled 
from side to side through the flood, when we likewise ventured in, 
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and got safe to shore. The thunder-showers of last night had 
considerably increased the waters of the brook, but the tide coming 
in, had now swelled it into the appearance of a large river, farther 
down the valley. 

Having a desire to see the missionary institution called Hoogte 
Kraal, under the superintendency of the reverend Mr. Pacalt; 
sent out by the Missionary Society in London, we left the above- 
mentioned party to proceed alone to George, and turned to the 
right. The ascent from the brook led us to another grassy plain, 
intersected by two narrow and rocky glens, by which we arrived 
about six in the evening at Hoogte Kraal. We were received 
with much friendly attention by Mr. Pacalt, but not having a 
house spacious enough to harbour so large a party, he proposed, 
that-we should put down our mattresses in his chapel, after the 
usual evening-service. ‘This, however, did not’ begin till nine 
o’clock, to give the Hottentots time to return from their work in 
the neighbouring farms. Mean-while, the time was agreeably 
spent in conversation. At nine, the people were called together 
by the sound of a cow’s horn, blown by a maid-servant, in place 
of a bell. About a hundred men and women attended. The 
men and women sit. separate, as in most foreign churches, on 
benches, and are addressed from a table and desk, as with us. 
The chapel is a temporary building, with one door at the gable- 
end. By a judicious arrangement, therefore, on leaving it, the 
women go out first, then the men, and the minister follows. The 
service consisted of two hymns, an exposition ofa portion of scrip- 
ture, which this evening was the beginning of our Saviour’s sermon 
on the mount, a prayer, and aconcluding hymn. The voices of the 
congregation were excessively loud, and the tunes sung, some of 
the most lively now in use in some chapels in England, but, both 
in their character and the manner of singing them, bidding defiance 
to all solemnity and good taste. After Mr. Pacalt had spoken 
about two minutes, a woman began to make a strange tremulous 
noise. Supposing her to be suddenly seized with illness, I was 
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surprised to find no one ready to help and lead her out, till her 
neighbours, catching the infection, the noise spread throughout the 
whole assembly, the men uttering deep groans. In his prayer, 
the missionary affectionately remembered us, and we were sorry to 
be so much disturbed, by the continuance of these jarring sounds. 
On expressing our astonishment at the disturbance thus occasioned 
to the service, Mr. Pacalt informed us, that it had been considered 
as a sign of conviction, by the power of the Word. But supposing 
even, that true conviction of sin might, in some, produce this effect, 
who does not see, that insincerity may easily adopt such external 
marks, to gain the good opinion of men, whose piety and truth 
being unsuspected, are willing to believe others incapable of so 
ereat a fraud. Feeling as Ido for the honour of the cause we 
are all equally eager to promote, and highly respecting the efforts 
made by missionaries of every denomination, though differing from 
us in forms, and perhaps in opinions, as to minor points, I would 
humbly submit to the consideration of the directors of all mission- 
ary institutions, whether it would not be well to avoid every thing 
that needlessly gives occasion to the evil-minded to ridicule or op- 
pose our labours. We have reason to take the apostle’s frequent 
warnings to heart, that we may not “ let our good be evil spo- 
ken of.” 

16th. After breakfast, Mr. Pacalt proceeded to show us the, 
settlement, which is as yet but small. The cottages are placed in 
regular rows. ‘The gardens are well laid out, and the Hottentots, 
both by precept and example, taught diligently to attend to the 
rearing of garden-produce of various kinds; but there are no trees, 
nor any plantations or nurseries. Indeed, the elevated situation of 
the place, and the nature of the soil, is said to be unfavourable to 
the growth of trees, the shade of which, however, is an almost 
esseniial requisite in an African summer. 

Mr. Pacalt has asmall house of two rooms. His labour is great. 
Every day he keeps school, and meets the congregation in the even- 
ing, being without an assistant, and having the direction and 
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management of all the outward concerns of the establishment. 
He was now building a smithy. 

Our Hottentots having suffered the oxen to go astray, some of 
us visited the people in their kraals, and conversed with them in 
a friendly way. Wild dogs have lately done much harm in this 
neighbourhood. When we were ready to set off, a Berg-adder, re= 
ported to be one of the most venomous of serpents, appeared under 
the oxen, and was killed. She was about two feet long, beauti- 
fully marked with a double row of multangular spots down the 
back, and underneath, of a silver-grey colour. 

After an hour’s ride across the desert, we arrived at the town of 
George, and immediately proceeded to the house of the landdrost, 
Mr. Van Kervel. He was absent, but soon returned from accom= 
panying Mr. George Rex, an English gentleman, who possesses a 
large farm in Plettenberg Bay, called Melkhout Kraal. Having 
presented Colonel Bird’s letter to the landdrost, we conversed some 
time on the particular business, for which we had undertaken the 
journey. He expressed the greatest readiness to render us every 
service in his power, and a wish, that we might find some land to 
suit our purpose, within his district. He advised us to look at a spot 
in Plettenberg Bay, called Jackal’s Kraal, which, though rejected 
by Dr. Van der Kemp, as not sufficiently large, might yet suit us, 
and under cultivation, be made a fit dwelling for a Christian Hot- 
tentot congregation of about five hundred persuns, having also the 
convenience of conveyance by water, between the bay and Cape- 
town. 

After some consultation, we resolved to take the landdrost’s ad- 
vice. He offered every facility to enable us to perform the jour- 
ney; proposing also, that we should stay at his house till Monday 
morning, that he might send messages to the Veldcornets, both in 
Plettenberg Bay and in the Lange Kloof, to furnish us with oxen at 
the different stations, and prevent delay. We determined accord- 
ingly to spend another day with this worthy man, of whose excel- 
lent character we had heard many a true report; far short, however, 
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of what we found it to be. In the afternoon, he invited several 
friends to meet us, with whom we spent a very pleasant evening. 
The landdrost being a great lover of music, I did not want much 
entreaty to play for him many of Haydn’s and Mozart’s composi- 
tions, which, though familiar to me, were new to him, and seemed 
to afford him great delight. When the company had retired, we 
took a walk to see the new church now building, after a design of 
Mr. Petersen, the Government Surveyor. The outer walls and roof 
were finished. It will be a handsome structure in the Grecian 
style, and contain from a thousand to fifteen hundred people, but 
without a steeple, on account of the high winds, or rather, the low 
state of the town-purse. ‘The clergyman’s house will be placed on 
one, and the school on the other side of the church, forming a 
handsome range of buildings. 

17th. Being Sunday, we prepared to go to church. Service is 
now performed ina farm-house, the inner walls being taken out, so 
as to form a spacious room, holding about two hundred people. 

In the morning, the whole country was enveloped in a thick fog, 
but it dispersed during the forenoon. We accompanied the land- 
drost.in his travelling waggon, drawn by four horses, to the tempo- 
rary church, and found an assistant, reading a sermon to about sixty 
hearers. It was adry discussion of doctrinal points, with an attempt, 
in the usual way, to prove the doctrine of particular election and 
reprobation, which tended but little to edification. The reader, 
however, concluded with an extempore prayer, in a strain of humility 
and true christian charity, which seemed to proceed from his heart. 
We regretted, therefore, the more, that he was not left to preach the 
doctrine of salvation by faith in the merits of Jesus Christ, the Sa- 
viour of all repenting sinners, but obliged to unfurl the banner of a 
party, in reading a controversial discourse. The concluding hymn 
was accompanied on an organ, much out of tune. After service, 
we took a walk in the garden, and on our return, ascending the foot 
of the mountain in the waggon, visited the woods on its declivity, 
admiring the luxuriant growth of many large timber-trees. 
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George is a new district, town, and drosty, settled by Sir J. 
Cradock, when Governor of the Cape; Zwellendam having been 
divided into two separate districts, each governed by a landdrost, 
Heemraaden, and other officers. The town has about one hun- 
dred inhabitants. The houses are two stories high, having an “ er- 
ker,” or bow-window over the door, They stand detached from 
each other by intermediate gardens, and form a _ broad street 
facing the drosty, or landdrost’s mansion, from which, turning in a 
right angle towards the south, another street has been begun, con- 
taining the church, parsonage and school-house. ‘The town is 
watered, rather scantily, by the Zwart Revier, a small stream from 
the mountains, but which, unlike others, flows both in the dry and 
rainy season. 

After dinner, the reverend Mr. Herold, minister of George, having. 
returned from Uitenhagen, called on the landdrost, to make a re- 
port of his attendance on the five rebellious boors, who were exe- 
cuted last Saturday in that district. He gave a most melancholy 
account of that event. The hangman was ablack. The halters 
were too weak, or rather, as some suspected, intentionally cut; but 
no sooner had the delinquents been turned off, and the platform 
removed, than four of the five fell from the gallows. Having un- 
fortunately been persuaded to believe, that by English custom, a 
man thus falling down is free, the poor wretches cried for mercy, 
and one, addressing the by-standers, exclaimed, that by this acci- 
dent it was made manifest, that God would not permit them to 
be put. to death. ‘The landdrost, Colonel Cuyler, was, however, 
obliged to let justice take its course, and other halters being pro- 
cured, they were launched into eternity. The clergyman described 
them all as well prepared to die, ackuowledging the justice of their 
sentence, and appearing truly penitent. Not many spectators at- 
tended; but their wives and relatives were present, which is hardly 
to be explained by the standard of English feeling. No disturb- 
ance whatever took place, a party of dragoons and the Cape re- 
giment keeping guard. This is said to be the first time, that any 
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African’s descendants from Europeans, have suffered death for crimes 
deemed capital in Europe. Government has often extended mercy 
to such as deserved condign punishment, but it seems only to have 
had that effect, that the rebels believed no Government to have the 
courage to take away their lives, for crimes committed against 
the state. It was, therefore, necessary to make an example, and 
out of twenty-four condemned to die, five of the most notorious 
offenders had been selected for the purpose. The rest were punish- 
ed with imprisonment, forfeiture, or banishment. The reverend 
Mr. Herold seemed greatly agitated, and declared, that the im- 
pression, made on his mind by so dreadful a catastrophe, would 
not soon be effaced. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Departure from George. Beautiful Scenery. Description of the 
defiles of Kayman’s Gat and Trekata‘kou. Arrival at Mr. Zaay- 
man’s farm. The Veldcornet’s account of tygers. Ford in the 
Ruygte Valley. Accidents which befel some of the party. First 
view of the Knysna. Arrival at Melkhout Kraal. Survey of 
Jackals Kraal in Plettenberg Bay. a of the Hottentots 
to a settlement at that place. 


18th. Hayine dispatched our letters to Gnadenthal, with an 
account of our journey and transactions, since we left Zwellendam, 
we prepared for our departure. Mr. Van Kervel had provided 
two spanns, each of fourteen strong oxen, to bring us across the 
dreadful defiles between George and Plettenberg Bay. He also 
furnished me with an order for relays as far as Uitenhagen, and 
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with letters to Mr. Rex, and a list of placesin our route. To 
Mr. Zaayman also, a farmer, at whose house we were to spend 
the first night, directions were sent to put us forward on our re- 
turn from Jackal’s Kraal, in case we took the road over the Dui- 
velskop into the Lange Kloof. Our own spann of twelve oxen, 
which we had brought hither from Zwellendam, were left, by his 
advice, at George, as they would serve us on our return, but were 
too weak to be of any use in crossing the mountains. 

At eight o’clock we took leave of this worthy man. I have 
seldom, if ever, met with a character so justly deserving all the 
praise bestowed upon him, for the exercise of those qualities 
which distinguish a good magistrate, master, and friend. Not 
long ago he lost an amiable partner, of whom the servants and 
slaves in the family spoke with the sincerest esteem, and tears 
of regret. To us he behaved like a father, felt interested 
in the success of our undertaking, and it would be ingratitude 
in the extreme, not to add our tribute of thankful praise to the 
general voice. ‘To Hottentots and slaves he conducted himself not 
with that severe, repelling air, assumed by so many, who think 
themselves belonging to a higher class of beings, but with friendly 
condescension, calling forth both their reverence and love. Our 
Hottentots spoke often with gratitude of the goodness of the land- 
drost of George. In his house, peace and order reigned, and his 
friends and relatives, among whom was his nephew, Mr. Du Toit, 
treated us with the greatest civility. On taking leave, he repeated 
his pressing invitation, on our return, again to make his hospitable 
mansion our home. 

The farmer, to whom the oxen belonged, and the Veldcornet, 
accompanied us, to lend assistance in passing through the defiles 
of Kayman’s Gat, (the crocodile’s cove), and Trekata‘kou, (the 
maiden’s ford), by which we had to enter Plettenberg bay. Early 
in the morning, thick fogs had again spread themselves over the 
mountains, and we began to fear an unpleasant day, and the loss 
of the romantic views Mr. Van Kervel had described, as awaiting 
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us in ourway. But the sun dispersed the mists, and about noon 
the atmosphere became remarkably clear. We were extremely 
delighted with the beautiful woods and glens, upon which we soon 
entered, and pronounced the environs of George, flat as its own 
situation appears, to be as interesting and romantic, as any part 
of the country we had yet seen. In about an hour’s time, passing 
by the farm to which our oxen belonged, they all on a sudden 
turned short round, preferring to graze at their own quarters, 
rather than to toil through the defiles before us. It was with some 
difficulty that they were made to proceed. 

Our road Jay in a line nearly parallel to the high range of moun- 
tains, which here take a direction towards the Indian ocean. Af- 
ter crossing several pleasant and well-wooded vales, we reached 
Kayman’s Gat, and found the description given of it by the 
landdrost, by no means exaggerated. ‘The view of the glen is 
both magnificent and terrific. On leaving the waggons to walk 
down the steep, we began to fear for their safety, and our appre- 
hensions were not lessened by listening to stories, told on the road 
by the Hottentots, of misfortunes experienced by travellers, whose 
waggons were broken, and their cattle killed in the descent, es- 
pecially in stormy weather. At first, the road slopes down gra- 
dually through a thicket, with larger trees interspersed. A deep 
ravine to the right receives the brook Zwart Revier, the same 
which passes by the drosty at George, which, rushing over pre- 
cipitous rocks below the road, and out of sight, causes a great 
roaring of hidden waters, and adds much to the grandeur of the 
scene. It isnot so much its steepness, which renders the pas- 
sage of Kayman’s Gat so dangerous, as the extreme unevenness 
of the road, if road that may be called, where, as yet, art has not 
assisted nature, and the traveller must pass over rocks, in steps of 
from one to two feet perpendicular height, the waggons bouncing 
down, reeling from side to side, and but for the management of Hot- 
tentots accustomed to such service, in continual danger of over- 
setting. They support the waggon, by thongs fastened to each side, 
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pulling with all their might, either to the right or left, as other- 
wise, in several places, the waggons, with all their contents, and 
the poor beasts staggering before them, would be precipitated into 
the abyss beneath. Long before we had reached the bottom of the 
glen, we were convinced, that our own oxen would not have been 
able to perform this service. The poor animals seemed often quite 
confused; the shaft-oxen being almost thrown down, the waggon 
nearly falling upon them, and the rest of the spaun sometimes 
hurried forward to draw, and then again kept back to prevent 
mischief. It being ebb-tide, we passed the Kayman’s Revier, 
which flows through the glen into the Indian ocean, without diffi- 
culty, and gave afew moments’ rest to our frightened cattle, upon 
whose strength we were going to draw still more largely, to work 
our waggons up the rocky acclivities of the eastern bank. The 
view of the glen from below is majestic. The steeps on both sides 
are clothed with a noble forest. Strata of red rock, shelving down 
the western bank, form a singular contrast with the lively green of 
the bushes on the slopes between them. A deep chasm or rent re- 
ceiving the Zwart Revier, as above described, divides the bank, and 
forms the Gat, or crocodile’s cove, in the dark recesses of which a 
small water-fall glistens, by the admission of some faint hight from 
above. It is said, that formerly crocodiles were found here in ereat 
numbers, making this chasm their chief place of resort. But they 
have long since withdrawn, and left to man full possession. Now 
and then, a leguan is seen, and the woods and glens afford pretty 
safe haunts for various descriptions of wild beasts. Several glens 
meet here, all filled with wood, through which mountain-torrents 
swell the revier. It must be crossed at low water, by which the 
time of our departure from George had been measured. 

The eastern bank was, if possible, more steep and rugged in its 
ascent than the western. The baggage-waggon took the lead, but 
having laboured hard for about two hundred paces, the oxen refused 
_to stir another step. No shouts of the drivers, cracking of whips, 
or hard blows, would make the poor dispirited beasts move forward: 
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but when farther urged, they turned sharp round, and threw the 
whole spann into such confusion, that there was some danger of the 
waggon rolling down and dragging the shaft-oxen backwards. It 
was therefore necessary to bring up twelve of the second spann to 
their assistance, and after a long time spent in unyoking the former, 
placing them again in order, and adding the latter, it afforded a 
singular sight to see twenty-six oxen, with all their might work- 
ing the waggon up the layers of rock, of which the road consisted ; 
every five minutes resting to take breath. After the heavy waggon 
had reached the summit, both spanns were sent down to fetch 
up the travelling waggon, which, being lighter, was more easily 
accomplished. 

It is impossible to describe all the romantic glens and singular 
scenery, with which this region abounds. 

The farmer, notwithstanding the excessive fatigue his cattle had 
suffered, after short rest determined to proceed, without an out- 
spann at Barbier’s Kraal, as proposed. Our road lay now through 
a thick wood, in which many a mighty tree seems to have yielded 
to the axe. Bushrope, or Bavianstau, a species of creeper resem- 
bling a rope, grows here in abundance, and nearly envelopes some 
of the loftiest trees, to the destruction of their growth and beauty. 
In the woods, a number of Hottentots and slaves were busily em- 
ployed in sawing, and preparing planks, beams, and shingles. In 
about an hour, we arrived at ‘Trekata‘kou, the second grand defile, 
justly dreaded by travellers. The descent from the west, though 
tugged and steep, is not attended with more difficulty than many 
others in this mountainous country. ‘The view towards the mass 
of hills to the north, is remarkably grand and beautiful. 

On these occasions, Brother Schmitt always attended the wag- 
gons, and, depending on his skill, precaution, and advice, we 
could rest satisfied, that every care was taken to prevent mischief, 
and overthrow. After crossing a rapid mountain-stream at the bot- 
tom of the glen, rushing through the dark recesses of a wild wood, 
over a stony bed, and forming, to the left of the road, a large pool 
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under some horizontal strata of overhanging rock, crowned with 
beautiful trees and shrubs, we beheld the eastern bank with some 
degree of dismay. The road ascended with a steepness, which 
seemed to baffle the attempt of any beasts to draw up the lightest 
weight. The travelling-waggon, however, reached the top after 
great exertion, but the other required both spanns to be yoked to 
it. The poor exhausted oxen made more objections to put forth 
their remaining strength at this place, than at Kayman’s Gat, 
and shouts and lashes seemed to have lost their effect. They 
turned round, entangled themselves with the tackle, and more 
than once, ten or twelve of them were obliged to be unyoked, to 
bring them again into order. We were above an hour working 
the waggon up the cliffs. 

This afforded time for some examination of the stone of which 
the mountain is formed. ‘Towards the bottom of the defile, 
-huge blocks of granite lic dispersed upon the surface, but higher 
up, the chief stone is sand-stone, with iron and quartz, as usual, 
The granite is beautiful, with a great quantity of bright, silver- 
coloured mica, in large flakes, and in some instances chrystalized. 
The feldspath and quartz are much decomposed. Iron has inserted 
itsclf, and seems to be the cause both of speedy decomposition, and 
of the division of some of the blocks into irregular strata. When 
protected within the bowels of the earth, this species of granite may 
be of a more durable quality, and some of the larger blocks at the 
bottom of the glen were so hard, that my hammer and cold. chissels 
made but little impression upon them. Of what the strata of rocks 
beyond the pool might consist, I was not able to discover, their sur- 
face being covered with red lichen, moss, creepers and ivy. 

After sunset, we closed the adventurous business of the day, and 
arrived at Mr. Zaayman’s farm. ‘The houses, or hovels, are wretch- 
edly constructed, but the inhabitants were friendiy. The farmer 
and several other men came out and received us with much civility, 
shaking hands, as is the custom of the country, and bidding us wel- 
come in the Dutch style. Our tent was pitched in the field, and 
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we were soon provided with a good supper, being our only meal 
on this day. While it was preparing, Mr. Melville went with 
me, to pay a visit to the farmer in his dwelling, braving the at- 
tack of an ‘host of dogs, to whose cowardly barking we could pay 
no attention, having carefully to mind our balance on the step- 
ping stones, over which we passed through the deep mud and filth 
surrounding the premises. Wesat some time with the family, the 
Veldcornet, and some visitors, and obtained much information on 
various subjects, connected with our future progress. My fire-box 
was also exhibited, to the utter astonishment of all present. Be- 
fore we went to rest, we returned thanks to God our Preserver, for 
having safely brought us thus far, through a dangerous path, which 
to some has even proved fatal. We were favoured with fine, dry 
weather, without which few travellers will venture to cross the defiles 
of Kayman’s Gat and Trekata‘kou. 

19th. We rose before sunset, vainly hoping to reach Melkhout 
Kraal, Mr. Rex’s house on the Knysna, before dark. In an hour 
and a half, we arrived at the Veldcornet’s house. He had accom- 
panied us the whole way, and now invited us to partake of his break- 
fast. This consisted of excellent white bread and butter, sweet milk, 
wild honey of delicious flavour, peaches and pears, served up in the 
old patriarchal style. His house and premises lie on an eminence, 
without any trees or gardens about them. Having lately shot four 
tygers, he exhibited their skins. ‘The largest measured five feet six 
inches, from the nose to the root of the tail, the tail itself four feet. 
It had seized a young heifer by the throat, whose bellowing and 
dying groans brought the Veldcornet to the spot, when he shot the 
ferocious animal through the body. ‘The skin was much injured, 
but beautiful in the brightness of its colours. 

Here we saw for the first time, a proof of the devastation made 
by the Caffres during the late war, in the ruins of the farm-house, 
of which the walls only were yet standing. The inhabitants, fear- 
ing a repetition of the incursions of that restless people, have not 
ventured to rebuild their houses, and are now satisfied to dwell 
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in huts, little better than those of the Hottentots. The Veldcornet’s 
house, ho ever, was clean and respectable. 

From hence our road lay along the declivity of a hill: the moun- 
tains with their numerous woody glens, following each other in 
succession, appeared to great advantage, till we arrived at the farm 
of a widow Wyers on the Zwart Revier. The ford over the river 
used to be at this place, where often the water was so deep, that it 
proved dangerous to travellers. The new ford, though shorter, 
has likewise a deep, muddy bed, through which we plunged rather 
unpleasantly, passed over the hill on which the farm-house is situ- 
ated, and reached the Ruygte Valley, where the ford across the 
river is both broad and deep. The waggons were emptied, and 
their contents, as well as ourselves, brought across the stream in a 
species of canoe, made of one immense tree. 

The relay-oxen provided for us, being on this side, were obliged 
to cross the water, and we were amused by observing the dif- 
ferent degrees of courage or fear, shown by these ber animals, 
in sieomee their own places to enter it. Some. leaped in at once, 
and swam boldy forward. Others, after contemplating one spot, 
went on to another, till they found one more shallow, which 
they entered warily: some found themselves deceived in the se- 
quel, and had a longer and deeper stream to cross, than the more 
courageous. ‘The delay occasioned by unpacking and repacking 
the wageons, was the most annoying part of the business, and it 
was noon, before we reached Mr. Meeling’s farm, where we were 
hospitably ee with thick milk, Reid and butter. 

But here we had nearly met. with a serious accident. Sister 
Schmitt, stepping into the baggage-waggon, slipped off the pole, and 
fell backwards, by which her head received such a severe contusion, 
that, for a short time, she lost her recollection, and was in much 
pain. Some relief was afforded by an application of bukku 
brandy, but her anxiety to proceed, made her unwilling to cause 
delay, by staying at this house to be nursed, and we ventured to 
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continue our journey down the valley, between low, heathy emi- 
nences, for about an hour. The road then led up’a steep, barren 
hill, from the summit of which one of the finest views we had yet 
seen, presented itself before us, with a well-wooded fore-ground of 
hill and dale, forming very picturesque scenery. ‘The descent was 
rough, through deep sand, mixed with large stones, which rendered 
the jolting of the waggon insupportable to Sister Schmitt, who, 
preferred walking down the hill through the wood, though the 
pain in her head required rest. The Gowcomma flows through 
the valley, and the narrow road, rising through a thick wood, runs 
rather too close to its steep banks, to remove all apprehension of 
the waggon being precipitated into the stream. We forded this 
river at a place darkened by the shade of large trees, and in view 
of some black rocks, through which the water forces its way, and 
arrived safe at the house of Mr. Terblanche, a farmer of decayed 
fortune. Ruins of a larger house, than that which he now inhabits, 
made us suspect, that the Caffres in the late war had destroyed it; 
but it seems to have been forsaken from other causes. He was 
much pleased to see some company arrive to cheer him in his soli- 
tude, and treated us with bread and thick milk. Here we saw that 
beautiful bird called the green cuckoo, one of the few feathered in- 
habitants of these lonely woods, where the enlivening song of the 
nightingale and lark is never heard, but merely now and then the 
monotonous whistle of some painted finch, or the melancholy coo- 
ing of a turtle-dove. 

Leaving this place, we passed along a low hill, resembling a huge 
bank or dyke, from whence, to the left, we had a view of a great 
number of low green hills, in regular rows, not improperly com- 
pared by some of us to a succession of long Atlantic waves made 
stationary, by being converted into land. Byaturn of the road, we 
were unexpectedly treated with a view of the Indian ocean, the 
estuary of the Knysna, and Mr. Rex’s farm at some distance be- 
yond it. A steep hill and marshy plain leads to the ford, which, 
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from the state of the tide was now impassable. Shortly before 
we made halt, Brother Schmitt met with an accident, which might 
have been even more serious, than that which befel his wife. Hav- 
ing left the waggon to fetch some remarkably beautiful scarlet 
flowers, which had attracted our attention, on venturing to enter it 
again, without stopping the oxen, the fore-wheel went over his 
right foot, and hurt it considerably. 

Two of our party were now rendered invalids. Yesterday was a 
day, when danger was expected. ‘To-day we had no fears. Thus 
we received a serious but merciful warning, that in every situation, 
and whatever appearances may be, we ought not to forget, that we 
are never safe, but under the protecting care of our heavenly Father. 
The sufferers, as well as our whole party, were thankful, that these 
accidents had not been such as to prevent our proceeding. 

The out-spann place was in a romantic situation near the ford; 
on all sides enclosed by woody hills, the river flowing at the foot of 
those to the east. Here Mr. Melville shot a bird, which proved to 
be a curious species of king-fisher, the wings and body beautifully 
marked in black and white. ‘The report ofthe gun produced one 
of the finest echoes imaginable. A large fire being soon kindled, 
Sister Schmitt, with her usual zeal to saerifice her own convenience 
to our comforts, which, at least, under present circumstances, de- 
serves once for all to be noticed, insisted on our permitting her 
to cook supper for us, as we had made no meal sall day; after 
which, she retired to rest in the waggon. Brother Schmitt obtain- 
ed considerable relief by bathing his foot in the cold Knysan, by 
which inflammation was prevented. 

While we were at supper, and for some time during the early part 
of the night, we were treated with a horrid serenade by wolves on the 
opposite hill. These creatures, as also tygers, are said to be nume- 
rous in this woody part of the country. We were not without fears 
about the safety of the oxen, belonging to the two spanns we had 
brought, and of those provided as relays by the Veldcornet, accord- 
ing to order, and feeding loose near our encampment. 
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20th. At one o’clock in the morning, we were roused by our 
drivers, who were anxious to proceed, as we had the Knysna 
and another river to cross, before we could reach Mr. Rex’s house, 
both being fordable only at low water. Our tent was soon struck, 
and preparations made for our departure, by the light of a large fire. 
Fording the Knysna required skill in our drivers, for the river was 
both deep and rapid, and the farmer, therefore, to whom the cattle 
belonged, thought proper to drive them himself. Having also 
crossed the second river in safety, we encamped on the opposite 
bank, between some low hills and a grove of lofty trees, and got 
a dish of coffee. Our two patients were both much better, for 
which we gave thanks to God. ‘The morning was clear, and the air 
refreshing. The views also toward the estuary of the Knysna 
delighted us, whenever an opening in the woods and high bushes 
permitted us to sce them. At nine o’clock, we arrived at Melkhout 
Kraal, and were cordially welcomed by Mr. Rex, to whcm Mr. 
Van Kervel, with his usual kindness and consideration, had already 
sent notice of our approach. 

We soon perceived, that it was our worthy host’s intention to 
detain us here as longas he could. Some rest was indeed needful, 
and Sister Schmitt immediately availed herself of the kind offer of 
Mr. Rex’s lady to let her servants assist us in various household 
concerns. Mr. Rex found in Mr. Melville’s company and con- 
versation, much pleasure and information respecting the measure- 
ment of land, being himself fond of that science. I was employed 
chiefly in writing, and a day spent quietly at home seemed to suit 
the inclination of every one of our party. 

21st. The morning was foggy, and threatened rain, but about 
nine it became clear. A ride to the mouth of the Knysna had been 
proposed, but we delayed rather too long; for, by the time we ar- 
rived, the fog returned, and by degrees covered the sea and the 
whole coast, while the inland country remained clear. After our 
return, the Veldcornet, who was directed to supply oxen to carry 
us to Jackal’s Kraal, came to consult with us about the time of 
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our departure. We now had much difficulty to prevail upon our 
hospitable host to let us depart in the morning. 

After dinner, he showed us his gardens, eich are at some dis- 
tance from the dwelling, towards the valley. ‘They are well 
stocked with a great variety of produce, but no attention has 
been paid to ornament. 

92d. Having at length convinced Mr. Rex, that it was our 
duty no longer to indulge in the pleasure he proposed to give 
us, by prolonging our stay, but, impressed with great grati- 
tude for the hospitable reception we had met with at his house, 
to proceed on the business committed to us, he consented, and 
resolved himself to accompany us to Jackal’s Kraal. His lady 
having furnished Sister Schmitt with a supply of very needful 
stores and refreshments, we left Melkhout Kraal at ten o’clock, 
Mr. Rex and his son following us on horseback. 

When they came up with us, Mr. Rex took a seat in the wag- 
gon. The road was uneven, but presented charming views of the 
surrounding country, and of the woods, which partly crown the 
summits, and partly adorn the sides of the hills. For some miles, 
the forest extends from the range of high mountains, forming the 
northern boundary of the bay, to the sea-coast. ‘This region is 
called the Port. Ata place in the wood, where two roads met, 
Mr. Rex related, that here, during the last invasion of the colony, 
a party of Caftres surprised some boors with their wives, five of 
whom they murdered in cool blood. One of the women begged 
hard for the life of her husband. After some consultation, they 
suddenly seized him and cut him in pieces. They carried off 
one of the women, and kept her for four days. They then sent 
a message to her husband, demanding two hundred rix-dollars, 
as a ransom for his wife. Fearing treachery, he refused to treat 
with them. Mean-while she persisted in her entreaties to be 
released, which at length they not only granted without ransom, 
but gave her a safeguard to conduct her home, having treated 
her well during her stay. 
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The immense forests of Plettenberg Bay are not without in- 
habitants. Elephants, buffaloes, tygers, wolves, and wild boars, 
having little to dread from that grand destroyer, Man, find here 
shelter. They seem all to have chosen their ground, some prefer- 
ring the coast, and others the mountains. Thus, if not followed 
into their haunts, they are not often seen by the traveller, espe-- 
cially during the day, and we were never amused by the gambols 
of tygers or leopards, near the road. A few partridges were put 
up by Mr. Melville’s dog, and one or two of them shot; but 
passing through these woods, nothing is heard of that cheerful 
chirping and singing of birds, that busy hum of flying insects, 
with other symptoms of animated nature, which delight and in- 
spirit the traveller through the forests of England and the Euro-. 
pean continent. 

We crossed several brooks, running, all but one, from the moun- 
tains towards the sea. ‘This perverse stream is called Samson’s 
Revier, and taking its rise on some high land near the coast, 
runs rapidly towards the hills, where it is taken up by the Kier- 
booms Revier, and turned back. Its waters were remarkably 
clear and sweet, and whether from this cause, or feeling some in- 
terest in its capricious course and opposition to general rule, we 
here replenished our stock of fresh water. On the banks of one 
of the abovementioned brooks, we found the larger species of 
bukku, one of the most aromatic, medicinal plants in the coun- 
try, and justly esteemed for its healing properties. Its leaves 
steeped in brandy or vinegar, and the bottle placed in the heat 
of the sun, emit an unctious juice, by which the fluid is rendered 
as thick as honey, and applied particularly for the healing of 
contusions, sores, and all external complaints. The Hottentots 
also use it for inward hurts, by mixinga spoonful of it with warm 
water. Its leaves are lancet-shaped and serrated. 

After leaving the woods, we passed over an uninteresting, bar- 
ren country, and were rather alarmed by perceiving, what the 
height of the trees had hidden from our view, that thick black 
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clouds, covering the western horizon, were fast following us, thun- 
der muttering ata distance. Ina short time, a violent wind arose, 
which filled the air with clouds of dust. ‘The backs of the oxen 
and the waggons were covered with it. Soon after, it began to 
lighten, thunder, and rain, and almost made us fear, that we should 
be obliged to give up the thoughts of visiting Jackal’s Kraal to- 
day, and be forced to seek shelter. We persevered, however, and 
by the time we had reached the heights, which overlook the vale 
bearing this name, the rain ceased. ‘The sudden change in the 
appearance of the country} afforded us much pleasure. From 
an insipid flat, it swelled into hills, with woody glens sloping 
down towards the vale. As it was now too late to examine the 
spot proposed for an establishment, a consultation was held; 
the result of which was, that we would not proceed to the next 
farm, but, to save time, descend with our waggons into the vale, 
and there encamp for the night, though the weather threatened 
to be rather boisterous, and the appearance of the situation be- 
low was wild, resembling a haunt of beasts of prey in undisputed 


possession. 
Mr. Rex offered to accompany us down the hill, but having 


business at a farm, several miles from hence, much as we delight- 
ed in his company, and profited by his conversation, we could not 
accept of a service, which would have put him to much inconve- 
nience. Here, therefore, though with sensations of regret, we took 
leave of our worthy and generous conductor. The Veldcornet, 
Mr. Van Huysteyn, accompanied us into the valley. 

Previous to our arrival at Melkhout Kraal, Mr. Rex had made 
application to Government for the possession of Jackal’s Kraai. 
Though no answer had been returned, I should, as in other in- 
stances, have considered this circumstance as a sufficient bar a- 
gainst occupation on our part, not wishing in the smallest degree to 
interfere with the plans of any individual in the colony, in fixing 
upon a tract of land, for a settlement of the Brethren’s Mission. 

Y 
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But Mr. Rex generously declared, that he not only gladly quit- 
ted all claim to Jackal’s Kraal, where he had intended only to 
put up a small cottage, as a sheltering place in the hunting 
season, but rejoiced in the hopes of seeing the land cultivated, 
and asettlement of Christian Hottentots formed in his neighbour- 
hood. This declaration was now, solemnly repeated, and made 
us determine to examine the situation, with a view to a missionary 
establishment. | 

The descent into the vale was not too steep, but finding no 
path, we pulled through the long grass and bushes, over stony or 
marshy ground, with some difficulty and uncertainty, till having 
reached a spot near a grove of tall trees, rising out of thick under- 
wood, we pitched our tent on a dry place, surrounded with high 
bushes, which served us for fuel. Here we made two large fires, 
both for culinary purposes, and to frighten away any wild beasts 
which might be disposed to visit us during the night, this place 
having been reported to be the haunt of a great number of fero- 
cious animals. But, as usually is the case, the love of frightful 
tales had probably created monsters in the reporter’s imagina- 
tion, for we neither saw nor heard any thing to give notice of 
their presence, and our cattle walked about the bushes, picking 
their food, without molestation. Yet as caution was necessary 1n 
a place unknown, and to appearance admirably suited to be a 
dwelling-place for wild creatures, we men went in a body, while it 
was yet light, to view the spot where formerly the old Hottentot 
captain Jackal, from whom the place derives its name, had his dwell- 
ing. Sister Schmitt and the Hottentots remained in the camp, 
and prepared supper. ‘The captain’s house was built upon a rising 
ground on the south side of the valley, probably of very perishable 
materials, for, besides a few broken fragments, resembling the rem- 
nants of uprights or rafters, nothing was to be seen, but some traces 
of a square field or garden. 

Dark clouds hovering about the horizon, seemed to threaten a 
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rainy night. It lightned much, the wind rose, and some rain fell, 
but besides a little annoyance from the flapping about of the cur- 
tains of our tent, which we had not sufficiently secured against the 
wind, we spent a quiet night in this solitary wilderness, under the 
protection of our Almighty Preserver, and rose early in the morning 
to praise Him for His mercies, and for the return of fine weather, 
so desirable and needful for our present undertaking. 

23d. We commenced our survey, according to a plan agreed on 
last night. Brother Schmitt and Stein went with me to cap- 
tain Jackal’s hill. From hence we proceeded to a narrow kloof 
out of which the rivulet flows. On leaving the kloof, it buries it- 
self under an assemblage of stones, from which, at about an hun- 
dred yards distance, it emerges in sufficient force, even in this dry 
season, to supply a mill. A broad path, made by wood-cutters, 
afforded a convenient passage into the kloof. ‘The eastern sun 
shone with great brightness into it, gilding the banks on both sides. 
They rise steep to a considerable height, and are clothed with a 
romantic wood of every species of tree growingin the country, in- 
numerable flowering plants and shrubs covering the ground. Here 
and there, masses of rock peep through the surrounding foliage. 
The rivulet rushes rapidly through the shady grove, over a stony 
bed, and we followed its course to a place where it forms a deep 
pool under a perpendicular rock. From the accidental position 
of the broken fragments of stone, piled up in order at its foot, 
this rock might, at some distance, be taken for a mass of basaltes. 
The water filled the whole space, and obliged us to ascend the hill. 
Having, however, satisfied ourselves as to the supply of water to be 
gained from the rivulet, we returned to the tent, much pleased 
with the discoveries we had made. We made a favourable report 
of them at an excellent breakfast, for which, through Mr. Rex’s 
goodness, we had been provided with every requisite, sweet milk, 
fresh butter, and good wheaten bread, and a partridge, shot by 
Mr. Melville. 

On reading the portions of scripture appointed for this day, ren- 
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dered remarkable for being the first day, on which we could execute 
part of the commission given to us, we were excited to fervent 
prayer, that the glory of the Lord might fill this place also, if it be 
His gracious will, that here a settlement should be formed for the 
gathering together of a congregation of believers from among the 
Hottentot nation. To us it appeared in various respects an eligible 
situation, though rejected by Dr. Van der Kemp, as not sufficiently 
large, and by our Hottentots, as not possessing sweet grass. There - 
is land enough for a congregation of about five hundred persons, 
and probably the soil might be so much improved, as to produce 
every necessary article of subsistence, though some place of 
change, at certain seasons of the year, would be required for the 
cattle. Conveyance from the Cape is rendered easy, by ships sail- 
ing to Plettenberg Bay. 

After breakfast, the Veldcornet returned to us with Mr. P. a 
farmer living at the entrance of the vale, at whose house he had 
taken up his night’s lodging; and we set out, to make further in- 
quiries into the nature of the soil, and other properties of the 
unoccupied land. Our horses were very lame, and stumbled 
grievously among the rushes and brushwood, through which we 
had to pass. We ascended the hill by a gulley, which appeared 
to us like the narrow bed of a water-course, but, by the report of 
the Veldcornet, was made by wild boars. Part of the ascent has 
good land, some fit for corn, and some for pasture, but the flat 
summit, which stretches far away towards the sea, is unfruitful. We 
passed along the edge of the hill, the farmer describing every part 
of the vale in view, which he pronounced to be in many places fit 
for cultivation, especially for gardens and corn, the kloofs descend- 
ing on the opposite side being well stored with wood, useful both 
for building and fuel. We now directed our course towards Mr. 
P.’s farm. 

From an opposite kloof, a rivulet furnishes a constant supply of 
water, sufficient to irrigate his garden, and forming a natural division 
between the two properties. From the heights above the farm, 
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there is a fine view of Plettenberg Bay, the western point of which 
is marked by a promontory and small island, the resort of a vast 
number of seals; and the eastern, by a high, conical hill, called the 
Grenadier’s cap. Several lower peaks appear to rise at its foot. 
We noticed here a gigantic species of a plant, from its singular 
form, very properly called the chandelier. The specimen I ob- 
tained, had twenty shoots, proceeding, in a direction nearly hori- 
. zontal, from its centre, each a foot long, with a beautiful scarlet 
flower at its point. Its root is a bulb. A smaller species is com- 
mon all over the waste. 

Having alighted, we walked to the house, along a gulley filled 
with fragments of a soft iron-stone, porous, and of various colours, 
brought off the hills bytorrents. Some of it was flaky, full of larger 
or smaller cavities, filled with fine yellow ochre. Sand-stone and 
quartz lie, as usual, in abundance upon the surface of the ground. 

Mr. P. and his old mother received us with civility, and set be- 
fore us what their house atlorded, tea-water, bread and butter, and 
preserved quinces of excellent flavour. ‘The hills opposite the farm, 
are intersected by woody kloofs, and rendered picturesque by ledges 
of grey rock, with intermediate bushes. We were informed, that 
they swarm with apes and baboons, as likewise with tygers, wolves, 
and other wild animals; and though the latter seldom approach the 
dwellings, yet the cries of the poor antelopes and other game, seized 
and worried by them among the rocks and woods, are frequently 
heard below. Mr. P. walked with us into the garden, which is large 
and plentifully stocked with all kinds of fruits, apples, pears, peach- 
es, quinces, oranges, and lemons, which he has some trouble to guard 
against the monkey tribes, infesting the neighbouring woods. 

When we first met, Mr. P. seemed shy and cautious, made the 
worst of every thing relating to Jackal’s Kraal, that we might con- 
sider it as unfit for a missionary station; but by degrees, he softened, 
and was ready to give every encouragement, hoping, that if a set- 
tlement was made, Hottentots would come into the country, and 
hands be obtained to assist in the farms. At present, the few Hot- 
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tentot inhabitants are chiefly employed in cutting and preparing 
timber. Hitherto, Mr.P. has used the kraal for pasture-ground, as 
being an uninhabited spot, and as he would not wish to lose that 
convenience, he may be forgiven for viewing intruders with some 
suspicion. He showed his good sense and candour in so soon for- 
saking selfish views and prejudices. Men who have lived all 
their life-time in so sequestered a state, remote from society, con- 
sider, of course, their own affairs as of the first consequence, to 
which they have been accustomed to sacrifice every thing within 
their reach, not having discernment sufficient to judge of the 
relative importance of human concerns. Religion is generally 
quite out of the question, and its propagation considered as a 
secondary, 1f not whoily unnecessary business. 

The Veldcornet accompanied us through the valley to our little 
camp. On our way, we observed much good land, fit for gardens 
and pasture. A vast quantity of palmite covers the banks of the 
rivulet, which is always considered as a sign of good and rich soil, 
but it is very dificult to eradicate, having a strong tap-root, run- 
ing deep into the marshy ground. Brother Stein, who had walked 
forward, called to us to observe a large bird of prey he had driven 
off a carcase, which, on coming up, we found to be that of a young 
kid, just killed, and its entrails torn out. The bird was not much 
intimidated, for he alighted at a short distance, from whence he ob- 
served us undismayed, ready to return to his prey; and as we had 
neither the means, nor the right to prevent it, we left him to reap 
the benefit of his acquisition. Upon one of the bushy eminences 
to the right, I found the small aloe still in bloom, three weeks after 
they had left off showing any flowers at Groenekloof. After our 
return to the camp, Mr. Melville and I continued our ride into 
the kloof, which we had visited this morning, and as the sun was 
now at its height, the appearance of the wood, water, and rocks, was 
extremely beautiful. 

Sister Schmitt meanwhile had not been idle, but after writing a 
letter, went with the Hottentots to the western side of the valley, 
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and discovered, among the bushes, several pools of clear water, 
which she now advised us to visit. ‘This was done, and we were 
convinced, that there is water sufficient for every purpose, and in 
every season, to serve a town of four or five hundred inhabitants. 

We now took leave of Jackal’s Kraal, with thanks to the land- 
drost, for having made us acquainted, both with Mr. Rex, and 
with a situation, not unworthy of consideration in the choice of a 
missionary settlement in this colony, notwithstanding the objections 
raised by our Hottentots, who ever prefer the rearing and tending 
of cattle, to labour in the field, and the rearing of crops. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Departure from Jackal’s Kraal. View of Plettenberg Bay. Restless 
night. Passing over the Paerdekop Mountain into the Lange Kloof. 
Wild Scenery. Dangerousroad. Delay at Klip Revier. Receipt 
of letters from England. Enter the Lange Kloof, farms of IVell- 
gelegen, Ungelegen, and Klphuebel. Mr. Fereira’s rencontre 
with a tyger. 


Onvr worthy friend, Mr. Rex, in proposing to detain us some 
days longer at his house, had informed us, that we might gain time, 
by not returning to Mr. Zaayman’s, and going over the Duivel’s 
kop into the Lange Kloof, but by crossing the mountains by the 
Paerdekop, which, in a fine season, like the present, might be easily 
effected. We resolved, therefore, to take his advice, and pro- 
ceed towards the Paerdekop. After reaching the top of the west- 
ern boundary of Jackal’s Kraal, our road lay over a flat, dismal 
country, to the. Veldcornet’s house, seen through an opening 
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between low hills. On the road, a slave, attempting to get on the 
box, without stopping the waggon, fell, and the fore-wheel pass- 
ing over part of his leg, hurt him severely. Bukku brandy being 
repeatedly applied by Brother Stein, the pain was soon relieved, 
and inflammation prevented. 

Mr. Melville had gone in quest of game, and shot two partridges, 
which, though in itself of not much importance, proved, un- 
der present circumstances, a most acceptable gift, our stock of 
fresh provisions being consumed. ‘lhe Veldcornet’s house is plea- 
santly situated at the meeting of three vallies, and notice being 
given of our arrival, we were kindly received, and treated with a 
well-dressed plain dinner. Mrs. Van Huysteyn afterwards pre- 
sented Sister Schmitt with two cocks, a large square bottle of wild 
honey, and some other useful articles, and her husband accom- 
panied us for some miles. His father, a venerable old Dutch gen- 
tleman, had been at Zeyst in Holland, and seemed pleased to see 
friends belonging to the same fraternity. 

Having forded the Wittedrift, a brook running into the Kier- 
booms Revier, we began to ascend the heights, from which we had 
a full view of its course, and of Plettenberg Bay. The vessel, re- 
gularly employed to convey timber to the Cape, lay at anchor not 
far from the shore. The bay, however, being exposed to the south- 
east, from whence the wind gencrally blows with violence, makes it 
unsafe for any vessel to lie in it longer than necessity requires: 
otherwise, it affords great convenience to the inhabitants, to have 
communication with the Cape by water. The same advantage 
would likewise attend the possession of Jackal’s Kraal. 

While Mr. Melville was vainly following one of those cunning 
birds, the wild peacock, a bluebock, one of the smallest antelopes, 
started up, not far from the road. The Hottentots could not re- 
sist the temptation, but both our own people and the guides and 
drivers left. the waggons, and, with two dogs, set off full speed in 
pursuit. As this animal is not as swift as others of the same kind, 
he may be run down in the open field by a swift-footed Hottentot; 
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and now, but for his dexterous turnings and doublings, would have 
been taken, had he not reached a wood, and thus narrowly escaped. 
It was very amusing to us to see the chace, and the disappointed 
looks of the returning huntsmen. ‘The fur of the bluebock is re- 
markably fine; brown, changing witha blueish grey. It was quite 
dark before we arrived at a farm, the possessor of which, after some 
hesitation, permitted us to pitch our tent and unyoke our oxen in the 
field before his house. We kindled a fire, and after a supper, con- 
sisting of coffee, bread and honey, lay down to rest. We were, 
however, prevented going to sleep, till near two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, by a drunken Hottentot, whom neither the exhortations of 
Brother Schmitt, nor the more forcible means used by Brother 
Stein, who thrust him out of a Hottentot house, where, in quarrel- 
ing and fighting with a woman, he had bitten a piece out of her 
arm, could bring to reason. 

24th. During the night, black clouds had over-spread the heavens, 
but providentially dispersed at sunrise, and the morning proved 
fine. Had it turned to rain, we durst not have ventured to proceed, 
and to encounter the passage across the mountains. The farmer 
seemed Jast night not much disposed toassist us; but Sister Schmitt 
had this morning got into favour both with bim and his wite, and 
procured a supply of bread, milk, and cabbages. After breakfast 
we set out, and soon entered upon roads, not easily described, so as 
to give to Englishmen an adequate idea of them. How those 
African waggons can bear such thumping, bouncing, twisting, and 
screwing between rocks, and large masses of broken stones, irregu- 
larly piled upon each other, is almost beyond belief. But the 
Creator has mercifully provided for the wants of men in all coun- 
tries. Here grows that valuable wood called Eysterhout, or iron- 
wood, so hard, and likewise so tough, that an axle-tree made of it 
will bear more than an iron one of twice its thickness. 

The views from the heights are most singular. I wish I were 
able to paint them, so as to present a true picture to my reader’s 
imagination. Along the horizon to the east and south-east, runs 
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the range of high mountains, enclosing the Lange Kloof, and exhi- 
biting a rugged out-line, with many peaks. Before them are ranges 
of lower hills, of which, from one point, we counted no less than five, 
running parallel to each other, and intersected vertically by num- 
berless kloofs, likewise in parallel lines, so as to give to the whole 
the appearance of division by art. These kloofs are partly naked, 
partly filled with bushes, or lined on each side with rocks. To the 
right of the road, the slope of the hill, sinking into a deep glen 
beneath, grew more and more steep, as we proceeded, and in some 
places to that degree, that we began to give credit to the stories 
of waggons and oxen rolling down altogether, and being seen no 
more. A misfortune of this kind is said to have happened to a 
waggon in General Dundas’s retinue, when going over the Dui- 
vilskop. 

In about two hours, we reached the Paerdekop (Horse’s Head) 
mountain, over the very summit of which we had to pass. Its 
steepness in all directions renders it impossible to carry the road 
round its sides. Our exhausted oxen were hardly able to drag 
the waggons along, and we were obliged again to have recourse to 
a double spann. The sand-stone rock, forming the mass of the 
mountain, appears lying in strata nearly perpendicular, besides 
which, a vast. number of large loose fragments are strewed upon its 
surface. Many of them are clothed with a lichen of a bright ver- 
milion colour. Quartz lies in veins, or in detached pieces. The 
soil produces a variety of bushes, flowering shrubs and aloes, be- 
tween the stones. With the help of our men, bearing the waggon 
up on either side, as the slope of the road required, and suffering 
our cattle to rest every two or three minutes, we at length sur- 
mounted every difficulty, and got safely across this dreaded mountain, 
to an out-spann place in a dreary wilderness. After an hour’s rest, 
we set out again, and our groom, Leonhard, having pointed out a 
footpath, by which we might shorten our road, Brother and Sister 
Schmitt and I ventured upon it. Jt led us through a rocky glen, 
into which a stone, accidentally rolling down from the heights 
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above, produced such a grand effect, that we amused ourselves for 
some time with great zeal, in repeating the experiment. 

Meeting an old grey-headed Hottentot, with a long beard, dress- 
ed only in a kaross and skin apron, we entered into conversation 
with him. I presented him with a few doppelgens (penny pieces). 
He thanked me, and observed, that of all things in the world he 
loved money best. Brother Schmitt asked him, whether he did not 
love God better, to which he replied, that he knew nothing of him. 
This gave the missionary an opportunity of declaring to him the 
love of God to man, and to direct the poor old man to Jesus, who 
had loved him unto death, and deserved to be loved above every 
thing inearth and heaven. ‘The Hottentot listened with attention 
and surprise, and promised to think on that which he had now 
heard, and pray to God to give him grace to understand it. 

After a tedious and troublesome walk, we arrived at a kraal, near 
a valley, where an aged Hottentot lived, with two slaves. The 
kraal consisted of a circular building of reeds and rushes, covered 
with grass, a garden near the brook, and a small enclosure for cattle. 
Two shaggy dogs announced our arrival with loud barking, which 
brought out the old man, accompanied, to our comfort, by Leon- 
hard, who had reached the place before us, and turned our horses 
into the field to graze. ‘The man seemed much pleased with our 
visit, and not well fitted fora hermit. On leaving him, we descend- 
ed into the valley, crossed the brook, and mounted a steep hill, 
from which, in a short time, we discovered our waggons coming 
down the woody glen. They followed us up the hill, which proved 
one of the longest ascents, and heaviest roads in the whole journey. 
Here I found the first chrystals of quartz, diminutive indeed, but 
clear, in veins and fissures of sand-stone, and, in general, more dis- 
position to chrystallization in the quartz, than I had ever met with 
before in this country. Had we foot-passengers not got so far 
forward up the hill, before the waggons arrived at the bottom, it 
was the boor’s intention to have spent the night in the valley. 

After gaining the summit, we passed through a barren heath, 
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and arrived long after sunset, at a, place called Kloetes Kraal. 
Were was neither house, nor Hottentot’s hat; but some pieces 
of timber, the remnants of an old habitation, lying on the ground, 
enabled us to kindle two large fires. I had been troubled with 
headach during the latter part of our journey, and as soon as my 
mattrass could be got ready, lay down in the waggon to rest. 
While supper was cooking, which for some days was our only 
meal, Sister Schmitt, knowing that I generally find relief in strong 
coffee, but should have refused giving her additional trouble, pre- 
pared it unobserved, and unexpectedly brought me a basin of 
it into the tent, before I ascended into my dormitory. Services 
so generous, and unasked for, deserve to be recorded with grati- 
tude; nor is this the first time, that I have experienced the exqui- 
site delight of indulging a grateful sense of the disinterested and 
unsolicited services of my South African brethren and friends, 
whose unmerited kindness towards me on every occasion, will ever 
remain deeply impressed upon my heart. 

The situation of our encampment was dreary in the extreme, 
high and bleak, surrounded with low eminences, which shut out 
the view of the mountains, not a tree in sight, and far distant from 
the dwellings of men. During the night, which was very dark, I 
was roused from sleep, by perceiving some odd motion of the 
waggon. I sat up, and fora moment felt afraid, that some wild 
beast had approached our camp, when one of the wheels seemed 
fairly lifted off the ground by some external force. Being so closely 
shut m, that I could not discover the cause. I called to the Hotten- 
tots, who were sleeping round the fire, to come to my assistance, 
and my shouts alarmed the whole party. It was soon found, that 
the innocent author of this disturbance was one of our horses, who, 
having returned from the place, where he had been sent to feed, was 
amusing himself by scrubbing his back against the wheel. He was, 
of course, driven away, but soon returned to my great annoyance, 
till my patience being exhausted, I got up, and sent him off to some 
distance. Notwithstanding my rest had been thus broken, when 
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the morning dawned, I rose with the rest of the company, in per- 
fect health. 

We now found that our sociable friend from the round kraal 

-had followed the waggons, and arrived with our Hottentots, after we 

had retired to rest. He had thus gained a good deal of amuse- 
ment, and, we hope, some useful information and instruction, be- 
sides partaking of their supper and breakfast. We were at least 
six miles from his hermitage, and our arrival was to him, no doubt, 
an event of much importance. 

25th. The boor, who brought us thus far, had behaved with so 
much reserve, and had such a forbidding countenance, that we 
had set him down for a very sulky fellow; but we now found our- 
selves so much at his mercy in this wilderness, where we might 
have waited long enough for a relay of oxen, that we resolved to 
try his temper, and whether he had good nature enough left, to a- 
eree to put us forward another “ skoft ” or day’s journey. Brother 
Schmitt conducted the negotiation, and having represented our 
case, found him much more pliable than expected; and surely one 
ought not always to judge ofa man’s heart by the cut of his face. 
After some silent consultation with his own feelings, he observed, 
that be could not be satisfied, to leave us in this desert, but though 
his oxen were tired, he would bring us to Klip Revier, on Kier- 
booms Revier, being the first farm in the Lange Kloof. For 
this exertion of good-will, he was treated with coffee and brandy, 
and at the end of the journey, with a good meal, anda Gnaden- 
thal knife. 

We set out after breakfast, and walked along a steep, broken 
ridge of barren hills, while the waggons took the road lower down. 
Wild boars having been seen this morning on a neighbouring hill, 
Marcus was sent with a rifle gun to try to get some venison, but 
returned without having discovered their retreat. In fact, we 
could not spare any of our people, as every assistance was wanted 
to keep the waggons from oversetting. We had now arrived among 
-kloofs and low hills, each of which, however, would have obtained 
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the name of mountain in the midland counties of England. They 
are uniforinly very steep, and the ravines dividing them, full of 
huge stones, rocks, and bushes. One must see sucha wild and truly 
horrid region as we passed through, to have any conception of it. 
It is in vain to attempt to describe it, ‘The weather had appeared 
very unpromising in the morning, but cleared up, though the sun 
did not break forth till late in the day, which kept us and our cattle 
cool. We were indeed highly favoured in venturing to make the 
passage over the Paerdekop into the Lange Kloof. Had it rained, 
we might have been detained among the mountains many days, as is 
the fate of many a traveller. The people belonging toa waggon we 
met on the road, informed us that they had been three days on the 
journey, and had the misfortune twice to overset. 

After a tedious, difficult, and I may say, dangerous passage over 
many a hill and glen, we made one hour’s out-spann in a deep 
valley enclosed on all sides by steep banks, and got a luncheon 
of bread and honey. Brother Stein mounted a rock, unobserved, 
and played on his flute the tune of that hymn, “* Now let us praise 
the Lord,’ while we all felt disposed to join with heart and voices; 
for we had indeed cause to praise the Lord for bringing us thus 
far in safety. Our musician afterwards regaled the English ears 
among us, with “ God save great George our King”, which we may 
venture to say has never yet been heard in this part of his Majes- 
ty’s dominions. I remained in the waggon, writing my journal. 

After our refreshment, we entered with renewed courage, upon 
our toilsome journey, of which, indeed, the poor oxen had more 
cause tocomplain, thanwe. Sixteen drew the heavy, and twelve 
the light waggon. We had our full complement of drivers and 
leaders, who with our own Hottentots found sufficient employ. 
Let no one ever hereafter complain of the passage of Hottentot- 
Holland’s Kloof, or the Haue Hoek near Gnadenthal, who has 
passed over these roads, or rather plunged up and down these pre- 
cipices. Barren as these mountains in general appear, they yet 
afford a rich harvest for the botanist, and we found several curious 
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plants, unknown to our best botanist, Mr. Melville. In some 
places, the rugged sides of the hills are clothed with aloes, and 
other larger plants, and as we proceeded, we saw, on many hills, 
the so-called Wageboom growing dispersed, resembling a planted 
orchard, the trees standing fifteen or twenty paces Seen Of 
wild creatures, we saw only a few rehbock antelopes, but being 
excessively shy, our huntsmen Schmitt and Melville rode or ran 
after them in vain. Elephants, wild boars, wolves, and tygers, 
as likewise baboons, haunt these desolate regions, the first how- 
ever, only where they find wood and water. 

One of our young drivers related to his companion, that at the 
round kraal, which we visited yesterday, he watched a tyger for 
several nights successively, climbing up the poles of the hen-roost. 
This is a platform made of branches ot trees covered with bushes 
or grass, supported by four or more uprights, about ten or twelve 
feet high, to which the cocks and hens fly, about sunset, and 
there roost during the night, out of the reach of mausehunde, foxes, 
and other destructive animals. Norcantygers, or wild cats, well 
scramble up a smooth pole, with an overhanging superstructure. 
The tyger had succeeded in siezing one or two sage near the 
edge of the roost, and the Eiettencat was determined to stop his 
thieving. He made two small holes in the side of the kraal, one 
for the muzzle of his gun, the other for his eye, behind which he 
lay nm ambush. ‘The tyger soon came, and clasping one of the 
poles with his claws, seemed contriving how best to mount to the 
platform. At that moment the lad fired, and the animal fell, but. 
uttered so loud a roar, that, thinking him yet alive, and likely in 
his fury, to make an attack upon the kraal, he first let out his dog. 
The dog soon put an end to the tyger’s life, as he had received the 
shot through his body. 

About five o’clock, we arrived at Klip Revier, and were weicom- 
ed by a friendly farmer of the name of Barkhuis, but who had it 
not in his power to put us forward to-day. We therefore sent a 
message to the Veldcornet, to have oxen ready for us to-morrow at 
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the next station. Thither our host proposed to bring us, but not be- 
fore noon. As the orders of the landdrost to the Veldcornets were 
given, under the supposition, that we should cross the mountains by 
Mr. Zaayman’s, and over the Duivelskop, it was our own fault, that 
we did not meet with relays on this road. We thus lost more in 
time, than we gained in distance. Having pitched our tent in the 
field near the house, and given our host a good supper, we enjoyed 
a comfortable night’s rest. 

26th. We Wreate ted in the house vik the family, and had the 
pleasure of treating them with a dish of genuine and well-made 
cotfee. They are poor, and have many children, whom they find 
it difficult to maintain. Wherever we found this to be the case, 
far from wishing to lessen their stock of provisions, by our requi- 
sitions, we gave them what we could afford, out of the supplies 
we had brought with us, or purchased from richer boors. But 
though they were poor, Mr and Mrs. Barkhuis treated us in re- 
turn; and sweeter grapes and richer milk, we had nowhere tasted, 
since we left Gnadenthal. Some friends of our host were here, 
and dined with us. Their conversation turned upon that never- 
failing subject of complaint against the English Government, the 
new taxes, and the measuring and valuing of the lands. 

About two o'clock, we left Klip Revier, and set out for Kier- 
booms Revier, belonging to the mother of our host, where we ex- 
pected to procure relays. ‘The road was very uneven, in many 
places steep and rocky, and having our host’s son, a huge lad of 
seventeen, for our driver, his giddiness and inattention caused us 
considerable alarm. In about three hours, we arrived at the above- 
mentioned place, where we not only found no oxen, but no tidings 
of the result of our message to the Veldcornet. Here, therefore, we 
were again detained, with afamily apparently not well pleased with 
our visit. An old lady, of extraordinary bulk, and determined coun- 
tenance, occupied one corner of the room, and not a smile or inviting 
word bid us welcome. After staring some time at one another, the 
usual laconic address was uttered; “ Sit” was the word, and we 
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sat down. “ Tea-water” was next offered, and we heard afterwards 
that we were expected to sup with the family, but no invitation 
being given, we thought best to bid them good night, and retreat 
into our tent. 

27th. We were amused this morning by all manner of contra- 
dictory accounts, given by a half-drunken dragoon, as to his hav- 
ing seen a packet of letters from England at the Veldcornet’s house, 
addressed to me. It seemed almost incredible, but, to my very 
great satisfaction, proved a true tale, for the packet was delivered 
to me in theafternoon by adragoon. It contained letters from my 
family of November, and December, and from friends in London; 
and had been forwarded to me by the kindness of Mr. Van Ker- 
vel. The receipt of this welcome present, in this dreary region, 
contributed much to lessen the regret we felt at meeting again 
with so unpleasant a detention. We had senta boy on horseback 
to the Veldcornet, to obtain information respecting the relays, 
in consequence of which, that gentleman arrived in the after- 
noon. He had provided the necessary relays, but having order- 
ed them, some days ago, on the road towards the Duivelskop, 
they were now countermanded, and directed hither. Meanwhile 
Sister Schmitt had got into favour with the old lady and her 
daughters, who now insisted upon taking our meals with them. 
Mr. Melville and I were employed during the day in drawing and 
writing, and some of us took a walk into the rocky glen, out of 
which the Kierbooms Revier flows, in a deep bottom. The rocks 
ov each side appear in strata of considerable breadth, with bushes 
interspersed. They are of sand-stone, coloured by iron, with 
much quartz. But the most remarkable feature of the country, 
are the hills to the eastward, exhibiting, as it were, a huge bank, 
with an even ridge, divided downwards in parallel lines, by nar- 
row kloofs. At the bottom of each kloof lies a round hillock, 
formed, to all appearance, by earth and stones washed down out of 
the kloof. This singular formation of whole ranges of hills in 
this part of Africa, is a geological phenomenon, perhaps more 
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easily explained than some others; but what with their barrenness 
and their regularity, they are unpleasant oheeE to the eye of a 
lover of the picturesque. | 

In the evening, Mrs. Barkhuis proposed that Brother Schmitt 
should deliver a discourse to the family, the Hottentots and slaves 
in her service being admitted. This was done; about thirty per- 
sons were present, and we hope that the Lord, who has promised, 
that His “ word shall not return void, but accomplish the thing 
whereunto it is sent,” will have caused some of the seed sown, to 
have fallen into ground prepared by His Spirit to receive it, 
so as to bring forth fruit. ‘The Hottentots and slaves were parti- 
cularly attentive, and expressed afterwards their thanks to Brothe 
Schmitt, and their earnest wish, that, in this neighbourhood, a 
settlement might be formed, where they might hear the word of 
God. From our own Hottentots they heard much of Gnadenthal, 
and of the benefits enjoyed by their countrymen living in our set- 
tlements, and, no doubt, profited by the unadorned and simple ac- 
count given them of the way of salvation by faith in Jesus. 

28th. Being now in high favour with the old lady, she invited us 
to an early breakfast, after which we set out, passing over rough 
roads, into the narrower part of the Lange Kloof, properly so 
called, being a vale of perhaps a hundred miles in length, enclosed 
by mountains of different heights. On entering upon it, we felt 
not a little disappointed. We were no longer amused with a mag- 
nificent show of peaks, table-mountains, or round tops in succession, 
but saw along ridge of comparatively low hills, divided, as above de- 
scribed, by narrow, parallel kloofs, without wood or water, skirting 
a dull, uncultivated vale. On one of the hills we descried a com- 
pany of baboons. They first seemed to wait our approach, but soon 
retreated in haste towards the summit. In vain we looked for the 
rich country and pleasant farms described by some travellers, and 
after passing some mean-looking houses, halted on the waste. 

In the afternoon, we arrived at a farm called Welgelegen, where 
we were received with civility, and got a fresh relay of oxen. The 
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region of sand-stone, iron, and quartz, continued, but the country 
began to look better, and some beautiful groups of high moun- 
tains were seen, in different directions. It was dark before we 
reached another farm called Ungelegen, where not having any 
choice, we pitched our tent, by the faint light of some fires on 
the neighbouring hills, on the werft or yard, which was little 
better than a dung-hill. Before we lay down to rest, it began 
to lighten and thunder, and during the night, some squalls, with 
showers, disturbed our rest. 

29th. We were glad, when the day dawned, to quit this unclean 
spot. The clouds were still hovering on the mountains, but we 
found ourselves in a more interesting country, and every now and 
then a charming prospect opened. After about an hour’s ride, 
we saw waggons and horsemen coming to meet us. They were a 
transport of Hottentot soldiers with some dragoons, returning 
from the interior. Among the former, two or three belonged to 
our people, and had some conversation with Brother Schmitt. 
The officers followed in a horse-waggon. 

This forenoon Mr. Melville found some employment for his 
gun, but owing to a dog, belonging to the driver, who had fol- 
lowed the waggons, could not succeed. This animal, as soon as 
he saw any game, made off full speed towards them. Thus, they 
could never be brought within shot. 

Soon after parting with the military, we met the Veldcornet, 
Stephen Fereira, and his son on horseback, following the sol- 
diers. He informed us that relays were provided at his farm, 
Kliphiibel, where we arrived about noon, but did not meet with 
a very gracious reception. No notice was taken of us, and 
Mrs. Fereira suffered Sister Schmitt to go about seeking wa- 
terand milk for breakfast, wherever she could find it, without 
offering her the least assistance. ‘he wind was very cold, and 
we endeavoured to screen ourselves behind the stump of an old 
tree, in the middle of the yard. At length our hostess relented, 
and sent word, that we might come and take our tea in the house. 
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She even set before us a dish of excellent rehbock-venison. Her 
son, an intelligent young man, with whom I had much conver- 
sation after dinner, gave me an interesting account his father’s 
history. 'The Fereira’s are of Portuguese origin. His great grand- 
father (or one above him, I forget which) was the only person 
saved from a Portuguese ship, which foundered at sea, off the 
Cape. He got upon a plank, which supported him for three days, 
and rowing with his hands in a direction, in which he expected to 
find land, by God’s mercy, he succeeded, and reached the Cape 
shore, though nearly exhausted, and perishing with hunger. 
Here, by industry, he and his successors raised themselves into 
creditable situations. Of his father, a singular instance of cou- 
rage and good fortune is told. A large tyger, having long in- 
fested his premises and the neighbourhood, and killed many 
sheep, belonging to him and other boors; a party assembled to 
endeavour to destroy the monster. His haunt being discovered, 
Mr. Fereira was foremost in the attack, when the tyger instantly 
made a spring at him, as he sat on horseback, the rest of the 
party not having come up, and only one slave being with him. 
The horse taking fright, ran off with his rider, who was but slightly 
wounded. The tyger was meanwhile attacked by all the dogs, 
and a furious contest ensued. Mr. Fereira, not intimidated, as 
soon as he could again command his horse, returned to the charge, 
and encouraged the dogs by the usual cry of Zaza, Zaza. The 
enraged animal, hearing this cry, quitted the dogs, and flew a se- 
cond time at Mr. Fereira’s head, when with one gripe he tore off 
his scalp, and threw him upon the ground, where he was pro- 
ceeding, with teeth and claws, to put an end to his existence. 
‘The faithful slave, seeing his master in such imminent danger, 
ran to his assistance, and attempted to stab the tyger with a knife. 
The infuriated beast, however, was too quick for him, seized his 
hand with his teeth, and flung him upon his master, doing his best 
to kill them both, which, by his strength and swiftness of motion, 
he probably would have accomplished, had not the other huntsmen, 
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coming up, shot him through the heart, and thus delivered the 
sufferers. Though Mr. Fereira was dreadfully hurt, and his life for 
some time despaired of, he completely recovered. 


CHAPTER X. 


Wagebooms Revier. Oversetting of the baggage-waggon. Brother 
Stein much hurt. Difficulty of procuring oven. Ellandsfonteyn. 
Kromm Revier. Jagersbosch. Account of a young tyger killed. 
Objections to a settlement near a high-road. Farms deserted on 
account of taxation. Description of an encampment at Essenbosch. 
Account of the appearance and dwelling of the lady of the manor. 
Soekow. Ungracious reception at a Veldcornet’s house. His apo- 
logy. Remarks on the fruits of conversion to Christianity, WWin- 
terhoeks mountains. | 


Ar one o'clock, we left Kliphtbel. Our road lay along the Wage- 
booms Revier, which takes its name from the quantity of Wage- 
boom, loosely covering the hills on each side. About sunset, we 
arrived at a farm, bearing the same name, and had some thoughts 
of taking up our abode here for the night; but hearing that the 
roads were good, and being impatient to proceed, we went for- 
ward, and arrived at another farm, called Oliviers, intending, if 
possible, to reach the place of a Mr. Mey, on Kromm Revier, where 
we expected to find a relay of oxen ready for us. Having crossed 
a large brook with a rough bottom of loose stones, we found the 
road sandy, and easy, and though the night was very dark, we 
pleased ourselves with the thoughts of being no longer among rocks 
and precipices, in constant danger of over-setting. 
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The weather in the afternoon had turned out rather unfavour- 
able, and we expected a rainy, windy night, yet every now and 
then, the stars appeared, and while we were amused by a sudden 
flash of light, not much inferior in brightness to what is called 
white lightning, occasioned by a shooting star, all on a sudden, a 
crash was heard, and the baggage-waggon being foremost, and con- 
spicuous by its white covering, vanished out of sight. The careless 
leader, a Hottentot lad, had suffered the oxen to turn upon the 
grassy bank, which on each side, by degrees, rose to the height of 
two feet above the level of the road. On turning in again, both 
wheels slipping of the edge of the bank at once, the waggon im- 
mediately overset, and fell into the hollow, with its top. downwards. 
Brother Stein was lying in it, fast asleep. We instantly quitted 
our waggon to come to his assistance. ‘To our great sorrow, we 
found him much hurt, both in his head and right arm, particularly 
in the latter. He felt faint, and stunned with the blow. Our first 
business, therefore, was to do all in our power to afford him relief. 
The oxen were unyoked, the tent set up, and a fire kindled with 
some bushes, which our Hottentots, contrary to their usual custom, 
had gathered, and tied behind the waggon. It was well, that, for 
once, they had been so provident, for the place, where the over- 
throw happened, was quite destitute of bushes or any kind of fuel. 

The night was so dark, that we could not see far around us, 
but only perceived, that we were in a valley between low, barren 
eminences, with a flat top. With a view to discover whether 
there were any bushes in the neighbourhood, we set the dry grass 
and rushes on fire. The fire ran along so fast, that I began to be 
apprehensive, that in case we were near any dwellings, or Hotten- 
tot huts, mischief might ensue, and with much trouble we extin- 
guished it again, but not before it had afforded light sufficient to 
examine the damage done, and to see Brother Stein comfortably 
housed and put to bed in the tent. He bore his misfortune with 
uncommon fortitude and resignation, never uttering a single com- 
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plaint against the careless Hottentot leaders and drivers, who had 
been the cause of it. He was not able to lift his arm, but did not 
think that it was fractured, and,as none of us possessed the least 
skill in surgical affairs, we were obliged to leave him to apply what 
he thought best. The bottle of bukku brandy was not broken, 
and this was the only medicine he used, from first to last. 

We now began to examine the waggon, when, to our great joy, 
we found, that it had not received the slightest injury by the fall. 
That part of the hollow road, into which it had fallen, was full of fine 
sand, soft and yielding, whereas, if it had overset about half a dozen 
paces sooner, or as many farther forward, it would have fallen upon 
a bare rock, and probably been greatly damaged. ‘The mischief done 
to the contents of the waggon, was likewise not so great, as might 
have been expected. <A few cups, saucers, and plates, were broken, 
but we regretted most of all the total loss of our stock of wild 
honey, both jars being thrown out of the waggon-chest, and dashed 
to pieces, and all their sweet contents spilt in the sand. After 
emptying the waggon, and setting all hands to work, we lifted it 
up, drew it forward upon even ground, and packed it again. Pro- 
videntially, we were favoured with better weather. Brother Stein, 
after the pain in his head and arm had somewhat abated, regained 
his usual cheerfulness, expressed thankfulness to the Lord that it 
was no worse, and perfect resignation to this dispensation, which 
he was assured was meant for good, and only regretted, that he 
should be for a season prevented from rendering us any assistance. 
He even retained his appetite, and as we were supplied with a good 
supper by our faithful caterer, he ate heartily of it. 

Each having contributed as much as was in his power to set 
matters again in order, when we met together in the tent, we could 
not but reflect on the situation into which we were uxexpectedly 
thrown. While exposed to dangers among frightful precipices and 
rocks, in the mountains and defiles, through which we had passed, 
we had met with no accident whatever; but here, when we thought 
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ourselves perfectly safe, and on level ground, we were suddenly 
brought into trouble, by this unlooked-for event. We were hum- 
bled under the mighty, but merciful hand of our God and Saviour, 
and commended ourselves anew to His protection, of which, even 
now, we have experienced a singular proof, in the manner in which 
we met with this accident, as above stated. One of the company 
observed, that in every dispensation, with which the Lord visits His 
people, there is a voice, a word of admonition, reproof, or encou- 
ragement, and it would be right and profitable, on the present oc- 
casion, for each of us to be attentive to it; forif we are His sheep, 
we shall be taught to know His voice, and well to distinguish it 
from the voice of a stranger. 

During the night, not being disposed to sleep, I thought much 
on our situation, uncertain what injury Brother Stein might have 
received, and whether, perhaps, our progress might not be inter- 
rupted, if not our plans frustrated, by this circumstance. When- 
ever I perceived him stirring on his mattrass, I asked softly, how 
he felt, and always received that comforting answer, that he did 
not think, that his arm was broken. He begged no alteration in 
our plan might be made on zs account, and expressed his trust 
in God, that no further harm was done, than that he was for a time 
disabled, and we should miss his assistance on the journey. Mean- 
while we all waited anxiously for the morning, and considered it as 
very providential, that it did not rain. Rain would have rendered 
our situation much more inconvenient and distressing, and the 
small stock of fuel we had brought with us, served us and our peo- 
ple no longer than was necessary to cook some victuals. | 

30th. The morning’s dawn showed us the surrounding country: 
a dreary waste, a valley without water, enclosed between barren 
hills. The same careless fellow, who had been the immediate cause 
of all the mischief, had left the oxen to stray so far from the wag- 
gon, that all:search for them seemed to be vain. In about three 
hours, Jeremias discovered and brought them back. Meanwhile, 
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Brother Schmitt and Marcus had walked on to Mr. Mey’s farm, 
on Kromm Revier, where we had intended to spend the night, to 
announce our arrival, and procure the relays. Lebrecht Aris was 
gone forward in another direction, to order a second spann. The 
Hottentots belonging to the relays, were wandering about, ona vain 
search for the strayed cattle, and we were left alone with Johannes 
and Jeremias. We were therefore all obliged to assist in yoking the 
oxen, some of which did not seem to have much respect for their 
new masters, but ran about, or showed a threatening pair of 
horns. At length they were subdued, and having made up a 
bed in the baggage-waggon for our wounded companion, we pro- 
ceeded, and reached the hill above Mr. Mey’s farm. On inquiry, 
we heard that Brother Schmitt had sent Marcus forward to a far- 
mer of the same name for a relay, and was himself gone to Ellands- 
fonteyn, a place belonging to Mr. Piet Fereira. Sister Schmitt 
and I followed him, while Mr. Melville staid with the waggons. 
We met him returning, and though he had got no oxen, he was 
well-pleased with his visit. The farmer’s wife was anxiously con- 
cerned for the salvation of her soul, and very eager to hear from 
him, in what way she might find rest. He showed her, from the 
scriptures, that she could not obtain it, but by coming to Jesus, ac- 
cording to His own gracious invitation, given to “all that labour 
and are heavily laden.” She seemed to derive comfort from his 
encouraging address. He recommended to her to read the bible, 
with prayer, that the Spirit of Truth might explain to her soul 
the word of the Cross, which is “‘ the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” He had also met with a man from the 
Chamtoos Revier, who gave him much useful information about 
that country, and of its occupation by many new settlers. A 
Hottentot from Gnadenthal had already made our errand known 
among the farmers. One of them, ona visit to Mr. Piet Fereira, 
informed Brother Schmitt, that he had a place exactly suited to 
our purpose, which he wished to dispose of, and would have him 
BB 
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immediately come to see and judge for himself. Brother Schmitt 
promised, that if we discovered nothing to suit us in Uitenhagen 
district, we would, on our return, call and look at his place. 

As we could not procure the oxen we wanted, we proceeded 
with those we had brought with us, to a valley, whither Mr. 
Marcus had orderedztwo spanns to meet us. Here we turned the 
former adrift, leaving them to find their way home, which they are 
sure to do, though no driver be with them. We were very thank- 
ful to Mr. Marcus for his civility, especially as he had at first, de- 
clared, that he would not furnish any oxen, except by command of 
his own Veldcornet. 

Our road lay through a narrow vale, with the Kromm Revier 
running ina deep bottom. ‘This river rises in a barren glen, above 
Mr. Mey’s farm, and must be often forded, as it winds from side to 
side, and truly deserves the appellation, of the Kromm, or crooked 
river. 

Our next station was Jagersbosch, a farm belonging to a Ger- 
man of the name of Akkerman, who received us very civilly, and 
promised to send us forward in the morning. A tyger had just 
been killed by one of his Hottentots, and two dragoons were help- 
ing him to skin the animal, the carcase being still warm. It was 
a beautiful young creature. The manner in which it was killed 
deserves notice. The Hottentot having discovered his haunt, went 
out with ten dogs, but without any other weapon than a club. As 
soon as the animal perceived the dogs advancing, he fixed his fiery 
eyes upon the man, and flew towards him. ‘The Hottentot pre- 
sented his kaross as a shield, and succeeded in warding off the 
stroke and throwing the tyger upon his back, when the dogs, in- 
stantly falling upon him, kept him down, till the Hottentot had an 
opportunity of hitting him some severe blows on the head with his 
club, by which he was stunned, and then stoned to death. The 
skin was not injured, and I promised the conqueror to purchase it 
on my return, if I found it well tanned. 
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Our tent being pitched near the river, we spent a quiet night. 
Brother Stein complained of more pain in his arm, but continued 
to apply bukku brandy to the part injured. 

31st. After breakfast, Brother Schmitt and I walked up to the 
farm-house, and took a view of the premises. The poor farmer 
was so much alarmed at the expense of measurement and taxation, 
that he offered to dispose of his place at the low price of twelve 
hundred rix-dollars. It has many advantages, and water in abun- 
dance, brought by a slote, or canal, from a considerable distance, 
and lying so high, that all the grounds may be irrigated with ease, 
and a mill supplied by it. The house was in ruins, and one miser- 
able room contained the whole family. In the grounds stood a re- 
markably large, wide-spreading oak, bamboos of very stately growth, 
and a great number of orange, lemon, peach, and other fruit-trees, 
but all neglected, and going to decay. In former days, the place 
was kept in good order, avenues of trees and hedges still remain- 
ing. The lands, belonging to the farm, extend for a consider- 
able way, both up and down the river, and appeared to us well 
adapted for the growth both of corn and grass. But there is an 
objection to this place for a missionary station, which, in our view, 
was an insuperable one. It lies on the high road; the inhabitant 
is continually annoyed by calls, and put to great expense by enter- 
taining all travellers without exception, and though African hos- 
pitality is by no means what some have described it to be, but the 
traveller is often turned out, and sometimes prefers: to encamp 
upon the werft, or in the field, yet every one thinks himself at 
liberty to enter any house on the road, and sit down to talk. 

The time, before Mr. Akkerman’s oxen arrived from the hills, 
was spent in various useful employments, till about ten o'clock, 
when we set off, keeping for many miles along the banks of the 
Kromm Revier, in a narrow vale, in which, now and then, we met 
with some picturesque scenery. We passed two farms, deserted, 
as we were informed, by the possessors, on account of their in- 
ability to pay for measurement and taxation. 
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At three in the afternoon, we reached Essenbosch, and the 
weather having become unpleasant, with much wind, and threaten- 
ing rain, we ordered the drivers to pass the farm-house, and descend 
into a woody glen, through which ran a clear brook, falling in small 
cascades down the rocky declivity, and altogether appearing a 
romantic retreat. ‘lhe place first chosen for our tent being 
much exposed to the wind, we found another, more sheltered, and, 
as the oxen had been some time unyoked, and were gone away, 
we performed, in their place, the service of drawing the waggons 
to it. , . 

Our tent was now pitched on a grassy spot, surrounded with 
bushes, and defended by high trees against the wind, which had 
risen to a pretty heavy gale. It blew and rained all night, but hav- 
ing reached this snug sheltering-place, before the rain began, we 
did not suffer much by it. 

After dinner, as Sister Schmitt was going to fetch something 
from the waggon, she was alarmed by the sight of an animal, in 
appearance as large as a mastiff, running out of one thicket into 
another, the light of the fire showing his shape pretty distinctly. 
‘Though she was laughed at for her fears, we all felt some degree 
of alarm, and rekindled our two fires, for we were in a region, where 
wild beasts were said to abound, and where cover enough was to 
be found for them among the rocks and bushes. 

During the night, 1 awoke, and heard distinctly an unknown 
noise, seemingly not far from the tent, resembling both the growl 
of an angry cat, and the low bleating of a calf. Perceiving Brother 
Schmitt to be awake, l asked softly, ‘“* Do you hear that?” “ Aye,” 
said he, ‘“‘ I have been listening to it for some time: no good comes 
out of that throat!’ In the morning, the Hottentots, who had 
likewise heard it, pronounced it to have been the roar of a tyger, 
probably of the creature, seen by Sister Schmitt. 

April ist. To our great joy, all the clouds had fled, together 
with the wind, and the sun shone bright. We now first saw and 
were delighted with the snugness of our encampment, and the 
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beautiful prospect towards the west. A very high peaked moun- 
tain, of a conical form, which we had yesterday noticed, though 
obscured by the rain, appeared now to great advantage, overtop- 
ping all the other hills. It looked like a huge vulcano. Under 
it lay three ridges of subordinate hills, of various shapes, one 
rising above the other. The wood, with our tent, waggons, and 
fires, formed the fore-ground, and the whole was worthy of the 
the pencil of a Nicholson. Both Mr. Melville and I endeavoured 
¢o obtain an exact sketch of this charming landscape. 

As to our departure, we remained some time in unpleasant un- 
certainty. One spann had been ordered at Essenbosch, and the 
other from a Mr. Miller at Soekow, who was to fetch us from Ja- 
gersbosch. We feared, therefore, that the latter might have passed 
by, during the night. 

Meanwhile Sister Schmitt reported, that on going to procure 
some milk from the farmer’s wife, living on the hill eastward of 
our camp, she had found her to be a woman of uncommon size, 
occupying a huge arm chair, above a yard wide, out of which she 
was scarcely able to lift herself. She had expressed a wish to see 
the whole of our party, and certainly, though she herself would 
excite as much curiosity in England, as the famous Lambert, she 
had a right to consider us, as Englishmen, equally worthy of atten- 
tion in Africa. Otherwise, bein® perfectly content with things of 
ordinary size and appearance, I should not have gone a step out 
of my way to see a monster. But being so kindly invited, we went 
in a body to pay the lady a morning-visit, at her own house, if 
the hovel she inhabited, may be dignified by that name. It con- 
sisted of an oblong square, enclosed in a wall of unburnt bricks, one 
half of which was covered with a roof of rushes. The entrance was 
through the uncovered part. In this vestibule three or four naked 
slave-children were crawling about; a woman, partially clothed in 
-rags, with a child strapped to her breast, was cooking some victuals 
at a fire, and dirt, guts, old shoes, rags of sheep-skins, and other 
filth, occupied every part of the premises, out and inside. Qn 
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entering the inain apartment, the first thing that met the eye, was 
the carcase of a sheep just killed, hanging from a cross-beam with 
a pool of blood on the clay floor, under the head; five fox-coloured 
cats were sitting round, watching for their share of the spoil: 
a milk-pail, churn, and some other kitchen utensils to the right; 
and to the left, the lady herself, who kindly invited Sister Schmitt 
to come and sit down on a stool, between her and the pendant 
carcase. Her husband, a very civil, old man, with a grey beard, 
and a large straw hat, sat at the table, and a bench was placed for 
us, between the carcase and the door. ‘The lady herself entered 
freely into conversation, told us, that notwithstanding her enor- 
mous bulk, she was only forty-three years old, and good-humour- 
edly observed, that Sister Schmitt looked now only like a little 
girl, passing several jokes on the difference between them. Her 
face still retained some vivacity and comeliness. Her body en- 
tirely filled the vast chair she sat in, on the arms of which her 
elbows rested. She intended soon to remove to another habita- 
tion on Serjeants Revier. When once hoisted into the waggon, she 
can no more quit it, till she arrives at the place of her destination. 
From her wooden throne, she issued her commands to her slaves, 
Hottentots, and brutes, with the same shrill voice, for which the 
African ladies are noted. Close to the dwelling, was the beast- 
kraal, and the surrounding premises exhibited a congeries of lumber, 
rags, ruin, and disorder, not to be described. ‘Through all this 
chaos, ran a small stream of spring-w ater, clear as chr sata in vain 
offering its aid to cleanse the Augean stable. The lady, however, 
conscious of mortality, had already provided herself with a coffin 
of immense size, which, with her gigantic bed, is screened off the 
apartment by a bulk-head of matting. 

The old gentleman walked with us to our encampment, and not 
only gave good advice, but agreed with Mr. Akkerman who had fol- 
lowed us, that he should put us forward with his oxen as far as Soe- 
kow, for which we felt much obliged to him. ‘The latter wishing 
to sell us a spann, Brother Schmitt entered into some negotiation 
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with him, ending in a reference to a determination on our re- 
turn. At half past nine, we left this romantic outspann-place, 
and passed through an uninteresting country, till, about one o'clock, 
we arrived at Mr. Miller’s farm. We here procured sweet milk 
and good bread. Some dragoons seemed pleased to meet with their 
countrymen, and Mr. Akkerman, with the old farmer from Essen- 
bosch, had preceded us on horseback. Relays being soon provided, 
we set out for the Veldcornet’s, hoping to reach his place before 
dark. The road, however, was bad, and we got on but slowly. 
Several antelopes were seen, but their swiftness saved them, nor 
had we dogs used to the chace. On the road we met a serjeant of 
dragoons witha private. ‘The former had been at Groenekloof, and 
was acquainted with the missionaries, with whom he entered into 
conversation, and seemed quite in a kind of ecstacy, speaking of 
the religious disposition of all classes of people about Uitenhagen. 
He was sent to call off all the dragoons stationed on the road, as 
that mode of conveying dispatches is rendered unnecessary, by the 
conclusion of the war with the rebellious boors. 

When we arrived at the Veldcornet’s, we found him very much 
out of humour. Mr. Melville, who first entered the house to an- 
nounce us, met with a very ungracious reception, though we had 
sent Leonhard Paerl to him with the landdrost’s order for relays. In 
his absence, his wife had ordered them, but he pretended ignorance, 
and rudely asked, “ Who are you? What is your business at Uiten- 
hagen?” with other questions equally impertinent. Mr. Melville 
replied, that we should inform the landdrost of our business, when 
we reached the drosty, and meanwhile required him to furnish us 
with the means of proceeding. When the rest of us followed, he 
began to use language which soon convinced us, that we should be 
much happier in our tent, than under his roof. We therefore took 
leave, pitched the tent on the werft, and kindled a fire. Sister 
Schmitt had previously mentioned to the lady, that we should be 
glad to purchase a sheep, but we now doubted, whether we should 
obtain one. Her husband, however, unknown to us, ordered two 
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slaves to bring a sheep to the waggons. They did so, cut its 
throat, and left it to bleed, without informing either us or our 
Hottentots, who accidentally found it weltering in its blood. 
This extraordinary conduct gave us no favourable opinion of the 
character of our ungracious host. 

2d. About four in the morning, I heard a noise in the tent, 
and thinking that Mr. Melville’s dog, Rambler, who always slept 
there, was seeking something to eat among the plates, sat up and 
called to him, when a large black dog passed close by me, and 
ran out. He had devoured the candle, emptied the butter pot, 
containing about two pounds of butter, and would have made 
a better breakfast, had he not been disturbed. When I left the 
tent at day-break, I saw the Veldcornet and another person stand- 
ing on the werft. Mr. Melville accompanied me to him, to in- 
quire, when we might hope to be forwarded on our journey. ‘To 
our surprise, we found him disposed to be more civil, and he in- 
formed us, that we might expect oxen by eight o’clock. As he 
seemed open to remonstrance, we inquired the cause of his mark- 
ed rough treatment of us yesterday evening. He made an apo- 
logy, by explaining, how he was continually harassed by orders for 
Vorspann, caring for the transport of the military and their bag- 
gage, and put to the inconvenience of sending his men up and 
down the country, instead of doing work in his own farm, by 
which he sustained more injury, than any exemption from taxa- 
tion could possibly repair, and was prevented from erecting ne- 
cessary buildings, and putting his place into better order. He 
appealed to a dragoon, who stood by, and added, that his patience 
and temper were so much tried, and himself fatigued by conti- 
nual calls, and riding about to secure the oxen ordered, that it 
was no wonder, that he could not contain himself. His apology 
was gladly admitted, Mr. Melville only observing, that his com- 
plaints might have been made in amore gentlemanly way, and 
without using insulting language. Our quarrel was then made up, 
and he entered into friendly conversation with Brother Schmitt. 
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His wife, whom we had found to be a very civil and obliging 
woman, seemed quite to revive, on seeing the reconciliation take 
place, having been truly distressed by her husband’s strange con~ 
duct yesterday. 

The Veldcornet expressed his admiration of the appearance and 
behaviour of our Hottentots, exhibiting, as he said, such a contrast 
to that of the miserable and neglected race of Hottentots, living 
among the boors. Nothing was more encouraging and satisfac- 
tory to us, than such remarks, nor is there a more convincing 
proof of the benefit. conferred upon this nation, by the introduction 
of Christianity. It shows the necessity of obtaining more oppor- 
tunities for planting missions among them, in which Christian 
instruction and civilization go hand in hand. 

In this part of the country, more than about Gnadenthal and 
Groenekloof, one may behold the state of degradation, into which 
the Hottentot nation has sunk, the blame and shame of which lie 
heavy with some of the former possessors of this land, who, first 
having robbed the aborigines of their paternal inheritance, took 
advantage of their tame and defenceless state, to thrust them 
down into the most abject servitude. In this, they are, by some, 
far worse-treated than purchased slaves, who are spared, be- 
cause if lamed or destroyed by excessive labour or cruel treat- 
ment, they cannot be replaced, but at an enormous expense. But 
there are yet superior considerations, which make us desire the 
propagation of Christianity among the heathen. ‘They are sum- 
med up in that earnest prayer of every true believer, “ that Christ 
may see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied.”. Though the 
conversion of the hearts of those, to whom his servants preach the 
gospel, is their principal aim, yet it is most gratifying to perceive, 
that even men of no religion acknowledge the effects of the gospel 
in the mind and manners of those, who have received it in faith. 

From this place, we saw, for the first time, in the north-east ho- 
rizon, the Winterhoeks mountains, which present themsclves with 
inany peaks. 

‘ae 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Earge aloes. Soete Kloof. Character of the country about the 
Chamtoos Revier. Narrow glens. Remarkable caverns. Cham- 
toos Revier. Klein Revier. Descent into the vale of the Louri 
Revier. Wild beasts heard in the woods. Old Paerl’s account of 
Gnadenthal. Desire of the Hottentots to hear the gospel. The 
Galgenbosch. Hospitable reception at Klaarefonteyn and Kaffre 
Kraal. Van Staade’s Revier. Thickets about the Zwartzkop 
Revier. Arrival at Uitenhagen. 


W;, could not set off till half past eleven, when we saw a coun-. 
try before us, apparently level, but full of dells and gullies. The 
great variety of bushes and flowering shrubs, on all sides, attracted 
our attention. Large aloes are interspersed among the bushes, and, 
with their broad leaves, form a striking contrast to the many small- 
leaved evergreens which surround them. Some of them were in 
full bloom, towering above the thicket, and one, more perfect than 
the rest, was brought into the waggon. The flower consisted of 
seven branches, one in the centre, and six surrounding it at regular 
distances. ‘The centre branch was a foot and a half long, the rest 
about thirteen inches, all thickly covered with a succession of long, 
bell-shaped flowers, each orange-coloured at the stem, and passing 
ito bright vermillion towards the top. The brilliant appearance 
of this huge flower, or mass of flowers, disposed like a chandelier, 
‘and mounted on a stem six feet in height, with a capital of massive 
leaves spreading above three feet in diameter, is beyond conception 
grand. ‘The bountiful Creator has been pleased to clothe this 
country, unproductive as it generally is in means of subsistence 
for man and beast, with an astonishing profusion of vegetable 
beauty. Hardly a spot exists, upon which some curious and beau- 
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tiful plant does not rear its head in its proper season; and in the 
midst of this brown desert, we see the magnificent chandelier, or 
red star-flower, measuring from four or five inches, to a foot and a 
half, in the spread of its rays, growing luxuriantly among stones 
and ‘sand. 

Unexpectedly, we found ourselves on the brow of a descent into 
a charming vale, called the Soute Kloof. We dismounted and 
walked into it. The whole country assumed a different character, 
as we approached the Chamtoos Revier. ‘The descent into the 
Soute Kloof promised fair for a change in mineralogical appear- 
ances, for it was covered with fragments of a bluish quartz, with 
mica, and a disposition in the fissures of the quartz to chrystali- 
zation. A soft shistus broke forth in several places, but towards the 
bottom, all these favourable symptoms vanished, and the old com- 
binations of sand-stone coloured by iron, with opaque veins of quartz, 
disappointed my wishes. Our attention, however, was sufficiently 
engrossed by the ever-changing scenery of this lovely spot. The 
elegant, but troublesome mimosa, occupies the greatest part of 
the wood, so as to render it in some parts impervious. 

In passing over a gentle eminence, we were struck by the view 
of aremarkable cavern to the right, and left the waggons, that we 
might go and examine it. It consisted of a natural arch of about 
twenty feet span, the rock composed entirely of smaller or larger 
pebbles, cemented together by a ferruginous clay, so as to constitute 
a coarse pudding-stone. The whole appearance of the cavern was, 
in miniature, not unlike the rocks of Cushendun in the north of 
Treland, which I visited in 1808. Mr. Melville, Schmitt, and Stein, 
climbed up the steep ascent into the cave, while I stood below, en- 
deavouring to make a sketch of it. Deeply engaged with my 
work, and seeing Mr. Melville and Stein return to the waggon, I 
thought he whole party had left the cavern. Unexpectedly, I 
heard something stirring within, and stopped tolisten. All was 
still, and I went on drawing, though somewhat alarmed. By and 
by, the noise increased, and fancying, that by our invasion of the 
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den, we might have roused some wild animal, which are said to be 
numerous in these solitary woods, I started from my station, and 
was just going to run off, when I saw Brother Schmitt’s arm reach- 
ing out of the mouth of the cavern, endeavouring to dislodge.a frag- 
ment of the rock, to obtain a specimen. As I knew him to be per- 
fectly tame, I ascended, and proceeded to examine it more mi- 
nutely, but hardly ever remember to have been more truly and 
tremblingly thrown into needless fear. 

Leaving the narrow glens about the Soete Kloof, we crossed a 
level piece of ground, loosely covered with thorn-bushes, and ar- 
rived at a farm near the Wagedrift, on the Chamtoos Revier, where 
we halted to make some inquiry, as to the places mentioned in 
Colonel Bird’s list, and found them all occupied, or in requisition. 
The farmer from the Chamtoos drift, on Klein Revier, was at the 
house, and took a lift in our waggon across the ford. The Cham- 
toos is a considerable river. Its stream is clear and sweet, and we 
regaled ourselves with a good draught of these waters, which we 
had been so long seeking, but cannot make our own. All ac- 
counts agree, that every habitable'spot on this river is occupied, 
and the poor Hottentots have even been deprived of their right to 
a place on Klein Revier, which a former Governor had reserved for 
them. ‘The captain having been decoyed away under some pretext 
or other, and no more heard of, for want of an heir to succeed him, 
the right to dispose of the land fell into the hands of Government. 
‘he English Governors intended to restore it to the Hottentots, 
and it had been mentioned to me asa place suitable for a Mission; 
but being already in possession of a farmer, though without a grant 
from Government, I and my Brethren agreed, that here also, in 
fixing upon a spot for a settlement, we would not, by any means, 
thwart the views, or oppose the pretensions, however slight, of any 
individual. We therefore resolved to proceed to Uitenhagen, and 
consult the landdrost, to whom I had been favoured with a letter 
from the Governor. 

On leaving the Chamtoos Revier, we passed through a thicket of 
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mimosa, on level ground, till we arrived at the Klein Revier, when 
the farmer left us. Mr. Melville went with him across the river, 
in a canoe, half full of water, and returned with a bottle of sweet 
milk. Meanwhile I took the portrait of one of our oxen, whose 
horns spread to a greater extent, than any I had seen, the points 
being nearly six feet asunder. The brute stood patiently for his 
picture, but on attempting to measure his horns, he offered to use 
them in a way, that kept even his driver at a respectful distance. 
We now entered a country similar to that in the Soete Kloof. 
The road winds through a low wood, and is extremely rugged, and 
full of holes. Many curious caverns appear in the hills on both 
sides. From the kloofs, we ascended a barren hill, consisting of 
masses of iron-stone, the surface of some appearing as if they had 
been in the fire. ‘They lay upon white clay, in some places pow- 
dered, and mixed with sand. At sunset, we intended to encamp 
for the night, but as the Hottentots assured us, that it was only an 
hour’s drive to a much better out-spann place on the Louri Revier, 
we continued our journey over the edge ofa barren hill. Descend- 
ing into the Louri Revier vale, we all left the waggons, as it was 
with great difficulty, and even hazard, that. they were brought 
down in safety, the road winding through adark wood, full of holes 
and dangerous slopes. It was a fine star-light night. All nature 
seemed hushed in peace, except that now and then the croak of 
some nocturnal bird, or some unusual sound at a distance, or on the 
nearer hill, attracted our attention. Knowing that these woods 
are haunted by tygers, wolves, and buffaloes, we frequently fan- 
cied those sounds to proceed from some greedy throats, in search of 
prey, and they occasioned just enough of alarm, to add some speed 
to our progress, and make us glad to hear the barking of dogs at 
the distant farm. ‘There we had intended to spend the night, but 
when the waggons with Brother Schmitt overtook us at the ford, 
we resolved, after crossing the river, to encamp on the opposite 
bank, to shorten our. journey; for, if we-had proceeded to the 
farm, we must have returned to the ford. Mr. Melville rode to 
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the house, where he left his horse in charge of two dragoons. 
On his return, he gave us but faint hopes of our being provided 
with the means of proceeding inthe morning. Vorspann had been 
ordered here by the Veldcornet, but the farmer, Mr. Van Roy, 
being absent with two spans, his lady thought herself under 
no obligation to provide oxen for us. Mr. Melville, however, 
prevailed upon her to promise to let us have one spann in the 
morning, for a six hour’s skoff, or half a day’sjourney. The se- 
cond spann had been ordered by the Veldcornet to meet us at the 
Chamtoos Revier, and of course would miss us. Wolves were heard 
howling in the woods on the opposite bank. 

3d. During the night, Sister Schmitt was alarmed by distinctly 
hearing tygers growling in the woods, on the hill nearest to our en- 
campment. She got up quietly, Rambler following her, and went 
to the Hottentots, who were lying about the fire. By their report, 
she found that she was not mistaken. But not willing to alarm 
us, though I saw her return, and spoke to her, she did not mention 
it, till we rose in the morning. No traveller, however, need be 
afraid of the tyger of this country entering a tent. Unless attacked, 
or conceiving himself to be in danger, he cautiously avoids med- 
dling with man. Whenever met with in an open field, if he has 
opportunity to escape, he makes off slowly and crouching, like a 
cat, but if prevented from escaping, is most furious and deter- 
mined in self-defence. ‘The woods about the Chamtoos and Louri 
Reviers are said to abound with them, and the very appearance of 
the country suggests the idea of its being a haunt of wild beasts. 
The hills, which are not high, are full of singular caverns and broken 
rocks, and the number of glens, intersecting each other in all direc- 
tions, afford the best cover for all kinds of ravenous animals. Cattle 
are not considered safe, feeding in the woods or fields, and hardly 
in their kraals or pens. 

Brother Schmitt, on mounting the hill near us, was delighted 
with this charming valley. His wife, meanwhile, visited the far- 
mer’s wife, Mrs. Van Roy. Thither we soon followed her. She 
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was full of the usual complaints against the measures of Govern- 
ment, and seemed a woman of spirit. 

After breakfast, we held a council, in which it was determined, 
that Mr. Melville, Stein, and myself, should proceed in the travel- 
ling-waggon with Mr. Van Roy’s spann, toa farm, called Klaare- 
fonteyn, and there hare oxen to fetch the baggage-waggon and the 
rest of our party from hence, and both proceed towards Uitenhagen 
with relays, ordered, as before, by the landdrost’s letter of com- 
mand; for we gave up all expectation of seeing the spann, sent, by 
mistake, to the Chamtoos Revier. 

Meanwhile, Brother Stein had visited the Hottentots and slaves 
belonging to Mr.Van Roy’s farm, in their bondhoeks, or huts, and had 
much useful conversation with them. They had heard, that we were 
in search of a place to build a settlement, and the Hottentots de- 
elared, that they would all come and live in it, that they might hear 
the word of God; and, had they known last night, that we were 
teachers from Gnadenthal, they would have come to our camp, 
and begged to be instructed. They had obtained some informa- 
tion of the aim of our journey from Leonhard Paerl, who, as our pre- 
cursor, officiously announced our errand. He had sat up with them 
the whole of the night preceding our arrival, describing Gnaden- 
thal, its regulations, its schools, the instructions given to the Hotten- 
tots in the Christian religion, the cultivation of the grounds and 
gardens, &c. interspersing his account with observations on the ne- 
cessity of conversion, the happiness enjoyed by those, who believed 
in Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and their hopes of eternal life, af- 
ter the death of the body. 

This simple narrative had so much engaged the attention of 
these poor people, that they expressed the greatest eagerness soon 
to have the same benefit bestowed upon them, in this country. 
Though old Leonhard’s officiousness, in thus informing the farmers 
and others, what we were in search of, in some instances, raised 
needless uneasiness in prejudiced minds, yet we forgave it, in con- 
sideration of his frequently adding observations, which may have 
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been blessed by God in the hearts of those, that heard his artless 
speeches. Before we set out, a party of women and children came 
down to the river to see us. ‘The children were all stark naked. 
Marcus and Johannes attended the travelling-waggon. Our 
leader was a Hottentot from the farm. As we travelled along, 
we were greatly delighted with the variety and beauty of the pro- 
spects, that opened to our view. A dragoon had told us, that 
we should soon come into a country, looking like England, and 
we found his prediction verified. The so-called Galgenbosch, 
has very much the appearance of an extensive range of parks. 
We seemed to be passing from one park to another. The ele- 
gant mimosa is distributed upon the hills, in copses, or stands 
singly. Here and there a thicket fills a dell, or a wood of larger 
trees a wider glen. Clumps of high trees ornament the sides of 
the hills. Distant mountains of singular outline, with a nearer 
range of lower hills, ending towards the sea, with one of a coni- 
cal form, present a most interesting horizon to the east, and the 
woody, wavy country between them and the road, affords infinite 
gratification to the eye of the traveller. But the habitations of 
man are very thinly scattered over an immense tract of country. 
At two, we reached Klaarefonteyn, the farm of a Mr. Neukirch, 
of German origin, where we were most kindly received, and hos- 
pitably treated. Thick milk, bread of excellent quality, and a 
fried sausage were set before us. ‘The old farm-house was burnt 
by the Caffres during the late invasion, and its ruins exhibited a 
proof of their savage mode of warfare. Mr. Neukirch was im- 
mediately ready to furnish oxen, to bring us to his brother’s 
house, on. Van Staades Revier, and, meanwhile, to send another 
spann, which should fetch the baggage-waggon from Louri Re- 
vier, and join us in the morning. After about an hour’s rest, we 
left this hospitable dwelling, and proceeded through thick woods, 
which opened here and there, affording a peep towards the moun- 
tains to the left, or the coasts of the Indian ocean to the right, of 
the road. Before we descended into the valley, we met two wag- 
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gons belonging to Bethelsdorp, full of Hottentots, but did not 
stop to converse with them, for which, probably, neither party 
could spare the time. 

The descent towards the river is steep and rocky, and though 
lately much mended, very rough, almost resembling some of the 
roads in Plettenberg bay. Mr. Melville made a beautiful sketch 
of the view from the brow of the hill, towards the mountains. 
I walked alone down the road through the wood, examining the 
stones. On the summit of the hill, I found a white, gritty kind 
of limestone, but towards the bottom, nothing but a soft shistus, 
with quartz, and coarse sand-stone, too soft ever to make good 
roads. For about a mile, it leads through a wood of lofty trees, 
some falling through age, others pressed down by an immense 
quantity of bush-rope, or Bavianstau, some disfigured by mosses, or 
covered with wild vines and a variety of creepers, while others tower 
aloft, unentangled, in perfect health and beauty. An almost im- 
penetrable thicket forms the underwood. The river flows in a 
deep, shady bottom, and the farm-house, called Kaffre Kraal, built 
of red brick, presents itself pleasantly on the opposite eminence 
overlooking a deep glen, enclosed by steep, woody hills. ‘The 
premises are the cleanest I have yet seen in this country. We were 
well received by Mrs. Neukirch, one coming in after the other, and 
followed by the farmer himself, who had overtaken Mr. Melville, 
and heard from him our story and our wants. ‘The evening was 
very agreeably spent with him and his friendly wife, and we were 
lodged in a room adjoining the dwelling, purposely built for the 
accommodation of travellers. 

Ath. We breakfasted with the family, and Mr. Neukirch’s conver- 
sation proved him to be an intelligent, friend] y,and honourable man. 
During the forenoon, waiting for our companions, Mr. Melville and 
I were engaged in writing and drawing, and Brother Stein in visit- 
ing the Hottentots and slaves. In one of the huts, he found se- 
veral people assembled about a sick person, to whom he spoke of 


the love of God our Saviour towards the whole human race, and 
DD 
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explained to the poor patient the way of salvation, when a woman, 
sitting in a corner, began to utter loud groans. As she would not 
yield to remonstrance, he was obliged to leave the hut. The people 
seemed to wish for instruction. 

At twelve o’clock, Brother Schmitt and his wife arrived with the 
baggage-waggon. Wehad much regretted their absence, during 
the course of our delightful ride through the Galgenbosch yester- 
day. The Hottentots and slaves on Louri Revier, had come 
to their tent, but not before they were gone to bed. Our Hot- 
tentots would not disturb their rest, which they regretted, being 
ever ready, by day or night, to do the work for which they are ap- 
pointed. At six in the morning, they set out for this place. 

Our friendly hostess prepared an early dinner for us, and we left 
this hospitable house with sentiments of much gratitude to its inha- 
bitants, for the kind reception and entertainment we had experi- 
enced. After crossing Van Staades Revier, a clear and rapid 
stream, we kept for some time along the glen, with a high woody 
bank on the left side of the river. Several secretary-birds made 
their appearance. ‘They almost seem to know, that they are pro- 
tected by man, on account of their services, in destroying serpents 
and other noxious aniinals; they therefore take no pains to escape. 

On gaining the heights, we met our host’s son, armed, who, with 
some other young men, were escorting a waggon, containing four 
of the rebellious boors, condemned to imprisonment and banishment 
for a certain term of years. 

As we doubled the conical hill to the left, being the last of the ridge 
of hills above described, we noticed, on its declivity, some huge 
fragments of rock, and many of smaller dimensions, lower down, 
apparently thrown from the upper region by a convulsion of 
natare, or by some milder process. For several miles, the road 
passes over a dreary waste, after which we entered into a dense 
thicket, consisting of a vast variety of bushes, intermixed with aloes, 
Indian figs of different species, and many shrubs and flowers 
unknown tous. ‘This thicket covers a great extent of couutry, and 
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the whole of the hills descending into the vale of the Zwartzkops 
Revier. 

Uitenhagen presents itself pleasantly, with its few white houses, 
and the mansion of the landdrost, at the foot of a range of low 
hills. A plain.extends to the southward. Having crossed the 
Zwartzkops Revier, we reached the village about six o’clock, and 
pitched our tent on the common, near the beast-kraal and market. 
Mr. Melville, who went immediately to the post-office, and in 
search of friends, was everywhere unsuccessful. We regretted with 
him the absence of Mr. Swann, the surveyor, from whom we hoped 
to have received much information respecting the unoccupied 
parts of this district. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Transactions at Uitenhagen. Proposals made by the landdrost to ea= 
tend our journey. Visit to Bethelsdorp. Remarks on the situation 
of that settlement. Hospitality of Mr. Von Buchenrode. Departure 
from Uitenhagen. Geelhoutboom on Sundays Revier. Elephants 
and buffaloes. Arrival at the Witte Revier. Description of the 
valley, and of the Schlagboom farm. 


Apait 5th. Our groom, Leonhard, having arrived two days ago, 
had called at the drosty, to exhibit our credentials to the landdrost, 
Colonel Cuyler. After breakfast, I waited upon the Colonel, and de- 
livered to him Colonel Bird’s letter, with another from the landdrost 
of George, Mr.Van Kervel. He received me with great civility, and 
offered me a room in his house, apologizing for his not being able 
to accommodate our whole party, as his rooms were occupied by 
offices of Government, the new building destined for that purpose 
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being not yet finished. As I did not wish, on any account, to be 
separated from my companions, J] could not accept his kind 
invitation. Speaking of the aim of our journey, he offered every 
assistance in his power, and seemed to wish to see a settlement of 
the Brethren formed in his district. For this purpose, he men- 
tioned Klein Revier, near the Chamtoos Revier, as being a very 
suitable situation, with every requisite for a village of about five 
hundred inhabitants, which we might claim, the present tenant 
not having obtained any grant of theland. He likewise described 
another place in Achter Bruntjes Hoogte, as suitable, the lease 
of which was about to be called in by Government, as the pos- 
sessor had been concerned in the late rebellion, and sentenced to 
be removed from that part of the frontier. One of his sons had 
been executed, and another banished, having been convicted of 
treason. The landdrost added, that there was sufficient land un- 
occupied on the Zondags Revier, (Sundays River), and wished, 
that we might visit that country. 

On my return to the tent, we held some consultation about the 
proposals made by the landdrost, but could come to no determina- 
tion. ‘To an application for the possession of the Klein Revier 
farm, the same objections prevailed, which I have before stated; 
and we felt uncomfortable in the idea of occupying a place, of 
which an old tenant and his family had been deprived, though as 
a just punishment for their misdeeds. Colonel Cuyler followed 
me to our encampment, to invite the whole party to dinner. 

During the forenoon, we were visited by several Hottentots 
belonging to Gnadenthal, at present serving inthe Cape regiment, 
and by others, who sought to make acquaintance with our people. 
The keeper of the tronk (prison) and his wife very civilly of- 
fered their services to do any thing for us; and the Secretary, Mr. 
Allen, a friend of Mr. Melville’s, with great kindness, appropri- 
ated aroom in his house for our accommodation, in case a change 
of weather should make us wish to leave the tent. We accepted 
of his invitation, and removed our bedding into the house. 


- 
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The afternoon was most agreeably spent with the landdrost 
and his lady at the drosty. After dinner, we visited a young lion 
chained in the yard, larger than a mastiff, perfectly tame, of the 
large black breed, that is, having a black mane, and black bush at 
the end of his tail, but otherwise of a dingy brown, or tawny-colour. 
Like others of the feline tribe, he seemed fond’ of being stroked 
and petted, and, like a house-cat, shoved up against the person 
fondling him. Yet it appeared prudent to keep one’s hand at a 
respectful distance from his wide mouth. He continually uttered 
a kind of friendly growl, the double base to a cat’s purring. A 
silver-grey monkey also, of singular beauty, full of tricks, but of 
what species I cannot tell, diverted us for sometime. He had been 
a great favourite in the family, till, interfering too much with the 
children’s comforts, stealing their victuals, and doing other mischief, 
he was now sentenced to exhibit his pranks in the yard, on a pole 
with a bar across, where he yet retained his friendly disposition. 
Both the lion and monkey had been inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing hills. . 

The landdrost entered with much interest into the business we 
were engaged in, and showed himself well-disposed towards the ci- 
vilization of the Hottentots. His lady had visited Gnadenthal. 

Being so near Bethelsdorp, the principal establishment of the 
Missionary Society in London, he offered to furnish us with a 
telay of oxen to our travelling waggon, that we might visit that 
place. | 

6th. About eight o’clock in the morning, we set out, taking Mar- 
cus, Johannes, and Lebrecht Aris, with us. The road is not inte- 
resting, but after crossing the Zwartzkops Revier, about an English 
mile from Uitenhagen, runs over a wild, level country, till within 
sight of the village. 

We were received with great kindness by the missionaries, Messrs. 
Messer and Hooper. The former is by birth a German, and the 
latter an Englishman. Mr. Read, the principal, or director of all 
the missionary establishments of the above-mentioned Society in 
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Africa, was absent, having accompanied Mr. Williams into Caf- 
fraria, where, it was said, king T‘Geika had applied for a settle- 
ment, or a “ school,” as the institutions of that Society are here 
called. Wecordially wish success to every attempt to make the 
gospel known among the heathen, and hope, that their exertions 
will be attended with permanent benefit to that wild and ignorant 
nation. 

After being introduced to Mrs. Messer and Mrs. Williams, who 
seemed pleased to make acquaintance with Sister Schmitt, we walked 
out to see the settlement. Mrs. Read is a Hottentot woman, and 
did not join the party, but was visited by Sister Schmitt at her own 
house. Mr. Melville was so deeply engaged with reading the 
account of Bethelsdorp in the Rev. Mr. Campbell’s journal, that he 
did not accompany us in our walk, especially as he had no inclina- 
tion to take a view of a place, so totally destitute of any thing pic- 
turesque. 

We had been willing to believe, that the very unfavourable ac- 
counts, given by travellers of Bethelsdorp, were greatly exaggerated, 
if not altogether false, and that it was not to be credited, that a 
Society, possessed of such ample means, would suffer any of their 
settlements to remain in so disgraceful a state, as to be always 
brought forward against them, as a proof of the unprofitableness of 
their missionary exertions in this country. But I am sorry to say, 
that as to its external situation, nothing can be more miserable and 
discouraging. Men, therefore, who judge only from outward ap- 
pearance, are apt to draw inferences to the prejudice of its inhabi- 
tants. ‘This is acknowledged by Mr. Campbell himself, and he 
offers an apology, which such as view the subject with a favour- 
able disposition towards the main purpose of the institution, will 
admit. What may have been the motive of its founder, Dr. Van 
der Kemp, for fixing upon a spot, in every respect so little calcu- 
ated to raise any thing but disagreeable sensations in a traveller’s 
mind, I cannot tell. The district of Uitenhagen was at that time 
but very thinly occupied by settlers. Government most generously 
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offered every facility, and gave him his choice of the best places in 
its territory. He looked at some, and at length sat down in the 
most barren, desolate, unpromising desert I have yet scen in all 


South Africa. 
He was an eccentric character, but a man of cool judgment, and 


I make no doubt, had he been alive, would have given plausible 
reasons for his choice; though they might not have satisfied a man, 
who, while he loves and admires, above all, the Creator, cannot be 
totally indifferent to the beauty of his works, but seeks thankfully 
to enjoy those advantages and conveniences, with which God has so 
abundantly stored his creation. Yet they would have exhibited to 
the mind of a candid inquirer the truly sincere and religious mo- 
tives, by which this venerable man was actuated on ail oceasions. 

His successors, however, are to be pitied, as being now obliged, 
not only to dwell in a situation incorrigibly bad, but continually 
to hear the severe and unjust remarks, made in consequence of its 
wretched appearance. Not a tree is to be seen, excepting two o1 
three ragged speckbooms, standing before Mr. Read’s house, and 
scarcely a blade of grass. ‘The hills, enclosing the small kloof near 
the village, are completely barren, and their outlines tame and 
uninteresting. ‘The small brook, if it deserves that name, coming 
out of the kloof, is quite insufficient for the purposes of irrigation, 
or to supply water for a mill; nor could we comprehend, how so 
large a fraternity as are said to dwell here, obtain water enough 
for common use. ‘This being a time, when most of the inhabitants 
are with the boors, we saw very few of them, nor did they appear 
disposed to notice us. ‘The arrival of our waggon seemed to excite 
no curiosity whatever. In this respect, we perceived a great dif- 
ference between the inhabitants of Bethelsdorp, and those of Gna- 
denthal, upon which our Hottentots made some sensible remarks. 
Towards evening, a few old men approached the waggon, in the 
shade of which our people were resting, and entered into conversa- 
tion with them, but from us they seemed to stand aloof. 

We were, however, received and treated with the more kindness 
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and with truly brotherly affection, by the missionaries, and though it 
happened to be a busy day with them, several affairs of house- 
keeping, such as baking, brewing, &c. having been undertaken, 
and our unexpected visit therefore seemed out of season, yet they 
exerted themselves to make it agreeable. Mrs. Messer provided 
a good dinner, and her husband devoted himself to us, as much 
as the necessary operations, already commenced, would allow. 
Meanwhile I made a few sketches of the interior of the settlement, 
chiefly of the church and Dr.Van der Kemp’s dwelling. Both these 
buildings are singular monuments of the peculiarity of his taste. 
The church is an angular structure, or rather consists of two 
buildings, placed together nearly in a right angle. The inner 
walls meet; the outer are connected by a wall, elliptical in its 
form. In the middle of this junction, the minister’s seat and desk 
are placed; thus he may be seen and heard by the whole audience, 
theugh the men and women, who sit separate,-cannot see each 
other. ‘The building is low, with small square windows, thatched, 
and without a ceiling. A small room or closet is boarded off on - 
the men’s side, containing what is called the library. The 
books are chiefly for the use of the school, besides some religious . 
publications. A few minerals and stones brought from Latakoun, 
the Namaqua country, and other stations, constitute the museum ; 
but they were much injured, no one seeming to pay attention to 
mineralogy. Dr.Van der Kemp’s house is about eight feet square, 
made of unburnt brick, and covered with thatch. It stands near 
the church, and is now in possession of the mother of the Hotten- 
tot woman whom he married, some time before he died. 

Having finished my sketches, Mr. Messer accompanied Brother 
Schmitt and me through the village. Complaints having been 
made, that the huts and cottages lay scattered, without any regu- 
larity, we saw a beginning of forming regular streets with houses 
of unburnt brick, which, when completed, will be a great im- 
provement. A new school-house, with a printing-office annexed, 
is in forwardness, and will add much to the value of the establish- 
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ment. After dinner, Brother Schmitt walked with me into 
the kloof, where Mr. Messer, with great labour, has made a 
garden, which produces a good crop. The other gardens do 
not look well, for want of trees and hedges. The mill was quite 
cut of repair and useless; nor is the mill-course well contrived, 
so as to obtain the full force of the scanty supply of water. On 
returning from the kloof, we entered a smith’s and a carpen- 
ter’s shop, but found, that they had not been used for some time. 
Meanwhile Sister Schmitt procured some matting, our stock 
being much worn. . Both she and Brother Stein had entered 
several houses, with a view to visit and converse with the inhabi- 
tants, but it did not seem, as if their visit gave much satisfaction. 
The people appeared timid and reserved, and we understood, that 
Dr. Van der Kemp’s caution against making too free with stran- 
gers had created in their minds a disposition to reserve, which 
they did not at all understand when to lay aside. 

‘From the more elevated part of the settlement, Algoa Bay is 
visible. We would gladly have accepted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Messer’s kind invitation to stay over night at Bethelsdorp, but 
we began to be covetous of our time, nor had we yet come to 
a determination respecting the landdrost’s proposal for a con- 
tinuation of our journey towards Achter Bruntjes Hoogte, in search 
of unoccupied land. We had therefore ordered our waggon to be 
ready at seven o’clock, but heard, that the oxen had strayed and 
could not be found. Mr. Messer therefore hired a spann for us, 
when, unexpectedly, Lebrecht Aris brought back our own. It 
was dark, but fair, and Marcus, by good driving, brought us to 
Uitenhagen, in three hours and a half. 

7th. After breakfast, going to the drosty, I met Colonel 
Cuyler coming towards our tent. He turned back with me, 
observing, that he had something to communicate, which he 
thought would be worthy of our attention. We had been con- 
versing much at breakfast about his proposal to visit some situa- 


tions on the Zondag’s or Sunday’s river, and had nearly resolved 
EE 
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to proceed no farther in our search. But now the landdrost inform- 
ed me, that he had been made attentive to a situation on the Witte 
Revier (or White river), flowing from the eastward into the Sun- 
day’s river, which possessed abundance of good grass, wood, and 
water, was yet unoccupied, and might be applied for, without 
in the least interfering with any other person. He therefore 
advised us, by all means, to go and see it, and as Mr. Knobel, the 
district surveyor, just then entered the room, the landdrost desired 
him to give mea particular account of it, and directions how best 
to proceed. He also generously offered every assistance in horses 
and oxen, to convey us thither. 

On my return to the tent, I made a report of this new proposal, 
and all agreed, that, as to the situation on the Witte Revier, we 
should not do right in declining so kind an offer; but we yet retained 
our scruples, as to the propriety of applying for the estate of a 
man, banished for treason, whose relatives would surely not be 
satisfied, to see a place so long in possession of the family, transfer- 
red to other hands. 

To-day, being Palm-sunday, we had a public meeting in our 
tent. We read.-the lesson for the day, after which Brother Schmitt 
delivered a short discourse and prayer. Many Hottentots attend- 
ed, sitting im and about the tent, with great devotion. After 
service, I accompanied Sister Schmitt to the tronk, to see a young 
Caffre, who had been taken in the act of stealing cattle, some days 
journey from hence. His person was athletic, his countenance 
open and pleasant, and as a token of special favour, he presented 
Sister Schmitt with a shell, taken from his necklace. He could 
only converse with us by signs. 

I next waited on the landdrost, to inform him of our resolution to 
accept his offer, as it respected the Witte Revier, but stated our 
objections to going to Bruntjes Hoogte. He brought forward so 
many reasons, why we should at least go and look at the latter 
place, that on a second consideration, we determined, not to leave 
any thing relative to the business committed to us unfinished, 
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which might, perhaps providentially, become a means of contribut- 
ing to promote the aim of our journey into this distant part of the 
colony. On acquainting the landdrost with this result, he expres- 
sed much satisfaction, and furnished me with the necessary papers. 
1. An order for relays. 2. A letter to Dr. Mackrell, agent for 
Government at Somerset, on the Boschberg in Bruntjes Hoogte. 
3. A plan of our route. 4. A list of places, where we might find 
good quarters, with the names of the farmers. 5. An order to 
Messrs. Schepers, sen. and jun. occupying farms at each end of 
the Witte Revier Valley, to shew us their land-marks, and the 
unoccupied ground on that river. 

The weather had totally changed, and it rained hard all the after- 
noon. We drank tea with Mr. Von Buchenrode, a German gentle- 
man, residing hereasa merchant. He willingly rendered us every 
service in his power, and indeed it was well, that we found sucha 
generous friend at Uitenhagen, where, as yet, little is to be had, 
either for love or money. We had depended upon being able, at 
this principal town of the district, to furnish ourselves with a 
sufficient supply of wheaten bread and other provisions; as also 
to replace our stock of crockery, the greatest part of which had 
been broken, either by the oversetting of the baggage-waggon, or 
by other means. Mr. Knobel, the surveyor, joined us, and we 
spent the afternoon in pleasant conversation. Mr.Von Buchen- 
rode gave us some interesting account of the country we were 
about to visit, and the wild animals infesting it. 

Sister Schnitt going to the tronk, was introduced to the prisoner 
C. B. contined for six months, according to the sentence pro- 
nounced against some, who had joined in the late rebellion. The 
poor man appeared much humbled, and expressed a hope, that, by 
God’s mercy, this affliction might lead him to consider the con- 
eerns of his immortal soul, and seek true rest and salvation in 
Jesus. He now read the Bible with attention, and a sincere desire 
to profit by it. The keeper of the tronk, and several of the 
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military, besides the Hottentot soldiers from Gnadenthal, were 
glad to attend our family-worship. 

Sth. The rain continued with such violence all day, that we 
were obliged to postpone our departure. During the night, a 
dog entered the tent, and carried off a butter-pot, wrapt in a nap- 
kin, and a pair of springbock horns, given me by Colonel Cuyler. 
We gave them up for lost; but they were found in a ditch near 
the tent. He had devoured the butter, half of the napkin, and 
part of the skull belonging to the horns. ‘This is the second time, 
that we have been thus robbed by these half-starved animals. 

Some Hottentots, who visited us in the tent, were desirous to 
know our opinion concerning the groaning practised by some of 
their countrymen, during divine service. We answered, that we be- 
lieved, that the work of God’s Spirit was not to be sought for in 
noise and external marks, which might be affectation, but in a 
humbling sense of our sin and need, and in a broken heart and 
contrite Spirit. The Lord was not in the wind, nor in the earth- 
quake, but in the small still voice. 

Mr.Von Buchenrode having invited our whole party to dinner, 
we again met Mr. Knobel, when, after a long dearth of music, I was 
extremely gratified to find in the latter an excellent performer on 
the piano-forte and flute. We spent two or three hours in playing 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s duettos, to the great gratification of our 
hearers. Little did I expect to have such a treat in this distant 
corner of the earth. 

Towards evening, the rain ceased, and we prepared to set out 
in the morning early, hoping that the rivers were yet passable. 

Oth. Though the morning was again rainy, we determined to pro- 
ceed, and I went to take leave of the landdrost, and make some final 
arrangements. Nothing could exceed the kindness and good-wi!! of 
Colonel Cuyler, who acted asif he were personally interested in the 
success of our expedition. He showed me the horses destined for 
us, with his own travelling horse for myself. Once more 1 paid my 
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respects to the young lion, who came forward to be stroked. A 
servant had this morning killed a puftadder near the drosty. This 
venomous reptile was about three feet long, four inches in circum- 
ference, its head flat, the variegated spots on the back beautifully 
and regularly arranged, black upon a greenish-grey ground. 

Besides the oxen and horses provided for us, the landdrost sent 
drivers and guides, and two Hottentot soldiers, who should escort 
us through the Witte Revier Valley, and to Kourney. Before we 
set out, a number of persons, both whites and Hottentots, came to 
bid us farewell, and express their best wishes for our success, Our 
departure was delayed till near nine o’clock. The caravan consisted 
of our two waggons, each with ten oxen and a guide, two of our 
own horses, three from the landdrost’s stables, and two Hottentot 
soldiers, armed with musquets, and dressed in green jackets, with 
a powder-horn and knapsack. 

On quitting Uitenhagen, we soon entered the same kind of 
thicket of brush-wood and bushes, which surround the village on 
all sides, and cover every eminence. Our attention was again 
much engaged with the curious plants and flowers, growing luxu- 
riantly among the bushes. Now and then we sent one of the men 
to fetch some remarkable flower for our inspection. Here, for 
the first time, we saw Hottentots riding on oxen. The halter or 
bridle, is fastened to a piece of wood, passing through the carti- 
lage of the nose, by which the beast is easily guided. In about 
two hours, we reached a farm, with a decent-looking dwelling- 
house, and a mill. Brother Schmitt walked with me down the 
river-side, to the mill. The main wheel lay horizontally, the wa- 
ter taking the cogs sideways. This kind of water-mill is common 
here, of very simple construction, but has but little power. 

The next place we touched at, was on the Kouga Revier, where 
we entered the house, and found a friendly family, from whom we 
purchased milk and butter. While Iwas admiring a large favourite 
cat, the farmer observed, that he valued that creature as much 
as the best of his numerous dogs. She destroyed not only mice 
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and rats, but even large snakes, which she attacked by beating 
them about the head, till they were stupified, then, seizing them 
by the neck, killed them with her teeth. 

The road continued to lead through bushes, during the whole of 
the day, excepting where an opening occurred, with a few scat- 
tered copses of trees. On our approaching Geelhoutboom, which, 
according to the directions given, we were to make our first night’s 
station, the Hottentot soldiers and old Paerl rode forward in full 
trot. This made us rather uneasy, especially when it grew dark, 
our own people being unacquainted with the road; but when 
we arrived, we forgave them, on finding that they had kindled a 
large fire in the wood, and fixed upon a place of shelter for our 
tent. The weather now scemed to clear up, and the moon shone 
bright. Two fires were kindled, to which we dragged branches 
of trees, if possible, to keep them blazing through the night, as a 
euard against wild beasts, buffaloes having been observed by our 
horsemen to enter the wood before them, and elephants being 
often seen in these parts. I slept in the baggage-waggon; and to- 
wards morning heard, with concern, the rain violently beating 
against the covering. 

Oth. When we rose, the clouds had dispersed. We were thank- 
ful for the return of fair weather, as this was the day, when we 
hoped to see the spot, on which, if it so please God, a congregation 
gathered from among the heathen, at some future period, may 
dwell, in the enjoyment of Christian privileges. 

One of our Hottentot soldiers having shot a brace of wild Guinea- 
fowl, brought them into the tent, and presented them to Sister 
Schmitt. ‘They were remarkably large and fleshy. 

We now surveyed the place, where we had spent the night. It 
was an opening in a wild wood, with tall trees, and much under- 
wood, not five minutes walk from the banks of the Sunday’s river. 
A quantity of elephant’s dung, partly fresh, lay between us and 
the river, which seemed to indicate, that even during the night, 
some of these huge creatures had passed that way. Tygers are said 
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to be numerous in the thicket, but we neither heard nor saw any of 
these animals, so carefully do they avoid the presence of man. 

After breakfast, our party divided, according to the landdrost’s 
direction. Brother Stein and Sister Schmitt remained with the wag- 
gons, and with one of the Hottentot soldiers, and the guides, went 
straight to Kourney. Mr. Melville, Brother Schmitt, a soldier, and 
old Paerl, accompanied me on horseback to the Witte Revier. 
The Sunday’s river flows here between high banks, covered with 
a forest of great extent on each side. Its bed is full of large round 
stones, which makes the ford unpleasant. ‘The water was about 
three feet in depth, but in the rainy season, the stream is very deep 
and rapid. As soon as we had mounted the heights, and got through 
the wood, Mr. Melville found some sport. Chase was made after 
antelopes, and wild hogs, but in vain: an unlucky falcon, however, 
perching upon a tree, was brought down by a bullet. It was a 
large, handsome bird, about the size of a turkey, white and dark- 
brown being its principal colours. After we had left the wood, the 
country appeared pleasant, with good grass and many bushes, either 
standing singly, or in clumps. We directed our course towards a 
range of woody hills, and into a valley, through which the Witte 
Revier runs into the Sunday’s river. At the farm of Jacobus 
Scheper, senior, the valley contracts, so as to form a glen, its en- 
trance shaded by large trees. Here a party of foot-soldiers, oc- 
cupied a military post. ‘The old farmer was not at home, but his 
wife and daughter received us in a friendly way. We produced 
the order from the landdrost to her husband, to show us his land- 
marks, and the unoccupied land, but did not trouble her to give us 
a guide, the Hottentot soldier being well acquainted with the place. 
The English soldiers here behaved to us with great civility. ‘They 
showed us several skins of animals they had shot in the neighbour- 
hood, among which were those of a buffaloe, some tygers, a lynx, 
a jerboa, called springhaas by the Dutch, a creature of the didelphi 
kind with very long hind-legs. 

We now proceeded on our journey, and entered the wood at 
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ihe opening of the glen. ‘The sun shone bright, and the morning- 
showers had given new brilliancy to the rich verdure. We were 
charmed with the variety of trees and bushes, through which we 
rode, and noticed several large butterflies, with wings of the richest 
azure, sporting in the sun. Meeting with Mr. Jacobus Scheper, 
jun. we presented the landdrost’s order. He begged to ride on 
to his father’s farm on some business, but soon returned to us, when 
he gave us every information respecting the premises. The river, 
which we crossed several times, at fording-places, darkened by the 
shade of lofty trees, runs with a rapid stream over a stony bed, 
here and there dipping under heaps of stones. These, in my 
opinion, having been brought down from the mountains by floods, 
have accumulated to a height above the common level of the 
water, as in Jackal’s Kraal, (p.163). In some places, the river forms 
a fine broad surface, passing quietly, though rapidly, along. As this 
was not the rainy season, there appears to be, at all times, a suffi- 
ciency of water for every purpose, with fall enough, either to work 
a mull, or to be led into any part of the more level ground. 

But much as we were pleased, and almost enchanted, with the 
beauty of the glen, Brother Schmitt at first objected to its narrow 
width, which indeed, on entering, appeared little more than a few 
hundred yards, till we had-penetrated about a quarter of an En- 
glish mile into it, when it spread considerably, the hills receding on 
both sides. ‘To the left, they are high, and full of kloofs, containing 
large timber. A range of lower eminences lies at their foot; hav- 
ing, as we were informed, plenty of good pasturage upon them. 
Yo the right, the hills are lower, but more interesting in their 
appearance. ‘Their tops are covered with bushes, the lower region 
steep, and, in many places, supported, as it were, by rocks of a deep 
red colour. These rocks are concrete masses of pebbles and clay, 
strongly impregnated with iron. The colour of some of them ap- 
proaches even to pink or lake, with white or yellow veins. At every 
turn, the outline of the hills varies, presenting some picturesque 
scenery. Leaving the path, which runs nearly through the middle 
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of the valley, we rode towards the right and left boundaries, to 
examine the nature of the soil, or the course of the river, or to 
ascend some eminence, affording a better view of the different situa- 
tions beneath. About the middle of the vale, our attention being at- 
tracted by the appearance of a high red rock, we turned towards it, 
and found it rising perpendicularly beyond a large sheet of water. 
Between it and another rock on the opposite bank, a woody glen 
descended, probably containing some stream, contributing towards 
the formation of the lake or pond. Beth in and out of the wood, 
we had discovered abundant traces of elephants, both by their foot- 
marks, their sleeping-places, their dung, and by several thorn-bushes, 
torn up by the roots and placed on their crowns, that these creatures 
might eat both the leaves and the more tender roots, of which they 
are said to be particularly fond. We now found the whole field 
near the pond covered with their dung, which shows that they fre- 
quently resort to this place, for water. In the day-time, they gene- 
rally hide themselves in the large woods and kloofs, but at night, de- 
scend to quench their thirst. | Leaving the pond, we crossed astony 
eminence and descended into the glen, where the Caffres in 1797 
had their chief encampment. 

This glen intersects the main valley. To the left, it forms a pas- 
sage towards the high mountains, which are entirely covered with 
‘forest-trees, and to the right, divides a lower range of hills. They 
here assume singular forms. Mr. Scheper justly compared one of 
them to a fortification; semicircular caverns appearing in rows, 
much like some of the works, seen in antient strong-holds. T'o- 
wards the end of the valley, the mountains, to the left, are higher 
and more imposing, and their numberless kloofs, filled with wood, 
give them a peculiar character. After again several times crossing 
the bed of the river, we entered upon the premises belonging to 
our guide, Mr.Scheper junior. ‘The farm lies in a most romantic 
situation, at the bottom of an amphitheatre of lofty hills. 

It would be tedious to attempt to particularize all the various 
beautiful objects surrounding this place, but we all agreed, that 
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it was one of the most singular spots we had seen during the whole 
journey. ‘To the right, a steep woody bank terminates ina high 
black rock, on which stood a tall tree, spreading its branches above 
the rest. Under this tree, Mr. Scheper had placed a seat, and 
there found a safe retreat, from whence he might fire at elephants 
passing through his premises, without danger of an attack from 
them, if not immediately killed. 

The old farm-house and out-houses were demolished by the 
Caffres, about fifteen years ago. The present. dwelling, put 
up in place of the house burnt by those ferocious invaders, is a 
hovel, not much better than a Hottentot’s bondhoek. We found 
Mrs. Scheper at home, and met with a friendly reception. Some 
dragoons stationed here, seemed likewise pleased with a visit 
from their countrymen. If this delightful spot were situated in a 
country, where protection might be had from wild beasts, and still 
wilder men, it would be coveted by every lover of fine scenery, and 
fetch a great price. But here it is of little value, as long as the 
unhappy disturbances between the boors and the Caffres continue 
to exist, even when no actual war is carried on. Mrs. Scheper, who 
was a person of better appearance and manners than many of her 
class, grew eloquent in describing their situation: ‘“ What signi- 
fies,” said she, “ our building a good house to live in, and substan- 
tial and expensive premises, in a place like this, when, before we 
are aware, the Caffres push through the wood, set all on fire, and 
‘ murder those, who cannot save themselves by flight? Again, 
what pleasure can we have in a fine garden, stocked with good 
‘ fruit-trees, and garden-stutt, when, after all our trouble, the ele- 
phants descend from the kloofs, break through fences and railings, 
as if nothing was in their way, pull up or tear to pieces our 
trees, trample down or devour all our crops, and lay the whole 
garden waster No! we must make shift as well as we can, and 
the less we have to lose, the less we have to regret.” She seem- 


ed to speak from a feeling of much unhappiness, in being obliged 
to dwell in such a country. 
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This beautiful valley is indeed, at present, the habitation of seve- 
ral wild animals, but would cease to be so, if inhabited by any 
number of human beings. It is now merely the passage of a few 
persons, between the farms at each end, except, that while they 
are military posts, some soldiers pass to and fro. We were 
told, that some time ago, a soldier, walking alone, eame suddenly 
upon an elephant, (which may happen, if the creature is to lee- 
ward, so as not to perceive the approach of man by his smell). 
Whether the soldier made the first attack or not, is not known, but 
the elephant, after treading off his leg and thigh, hip and all, threw 
the body into the bushes. The limb, trodden to pieces, was found 
in the road, with his cap and accoutrements, but not the body, till 
after some days. ‘The elephant and rhinoceros consider large bushes 
no more as impediments to their progress, than a man does tufts 
of grass ina field. They are not to be stopt by common fences or 
palings, and walk unconcerned through the thickest underwood, in 
a straight line, tearing up or pressing down even stout thorn-bushes, 
with stems as thick as a man’s leg. Of this we saw frequent proofs 
in the Witte Revier Valley. If, therefore, a settlement were made 
here, the first settlers might certainly be in danger of sometimes 
having their gardens and fields invaded, and even trodden down or 
erubbed up by these animals, and perhaps suffer other losses by ra- 
venous beasts, who have hitherto considered the valley as their pa- 
trimony. But, in a few years, the mischief would gradually cease, 
as these creatures retire from the habitations of man; which they 
are always known to do. 

In the records of Riebeck, the first Dutch Governor at the 
Cape, we read of the ravages committed by lions, tygers, and 
other ferocious animals in Capetown itself, the whole country 
around being infested by them. But now, though the population 
is so thin, they have retreated into the most distant parts of 
the colony. Before our missionaries settled at Bavians Kloof, 
the kloof was the haunt of hundreds of baboons and other wild 
animals. ‘These also have, by degrees, retreated, and but sel- 
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dom come from the mountains to steal peaches, or other fruit. 
The ringing of bells, cracking of whips, and firing of guns, often 
repeated, will at length drive them away, though they may, for a 
time, dispute possession. 

When we left this beautiful spot, Mr. Scheper accompanied 
us for several miles. Our road to Kourney lay over a steep, stony 
hill, thickly covered with almost impenetrable bushes, at the 
top of which, during the war, the Caffres placed a huge beam, 
at each end fastened with thongs to the trees, hoping thus to pre- 
vent the boors and soldiers in the valley from following them, 
to recover cattle, or to attack them. From this circumstance, 
the place has acquired the name of Slagboom, or (turnpike-bar). 
In riding up the hill, Mr. Scheper pointed out the plant, from 
which the Bosjesmans extract poison for their darts. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Arnwal,at Kourney. A cow devoured by a wolf. Sand Vlachte. 
Night’s encampment on the Zuurberg. Celebration of Good-Fri- 
day. Burning Kraal. Forsaken post at Commadocha. Hospi- 
tality of the officers at amilitary station. Arriwal at the Great 
Fish River. Peep into Caffraria. Proceed to Somerset. Dr. 
Mackrill. The Boschberg. Easter-Sunday. Survey of Mr. P’s 


farm. 


For some miles we passed through detached woods, then gained 
an open, uninteresting country,.over which, after bidding farewell 
to our friendly guide, we pushed. on, as fast as our weary and hungry 
horses. could carry us, till after sunset, when we reached Kourney, 
and were joyfully welcomed by the rest of our company, who had 
safely arrived with the waggons. They had been very civilly re- 
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ceived and treated by the farmer, Mr. Osterhuysen, and by the 
officers of a detachment of infantry stationed here, who had in- 
vited them to dinner, and were waiting for our arrival, to treat us 
with coffee. But as Captain Terry was much fatigued by a ride 
from Graham’s town, we only paid a complimentary visit, and 
went to the farmer’s house, where we spent a very pleasant even- 
ing. Mr. Osterhuysen is a man upwards of seventy years of age, 
but remarkably lively, and full of anecdotes, which he relates with 
ereat spirit. ‘There is something uncommonly benevolent and 
good-humoured in his countenance, and whole manner. After 
supper, Brother Schmitt was desired to read and pray with the 
family, all the slaves and Hottentets being admitted. When 
he had read the lesson of the day, as prescribed in our Church, he 
addressed them in a short discourse, which, as we afterwards 
heard, made a salutary impression upon several of the audience. 
Many expressed a wish, that we would form a settlement in this. 
country. 

Before we went to rest, a wolf, prowling about the farm, set up 
a dreadful howl. The cattle had just been secured in different 
kraals; but one unfortunate young cow had strayed and could not 
be found. During the night,.the bellowing of the poor beast proved, 
that she was suffering from the jaws of the ferocious monster. 
Brother Stein, who slept, as usual, in the tent, with the Hottentot 
soldiers and some others, set out for her rescue; but as-the cries be- 
came fainter, and at length ceased, they returned. In the morn- 
ing, the mangled and gutted carcase was found.among the bushes. 

1ith. I wrote a letter to the landdrost, and sent it by the Hot- 
tentot soldiers, who returned with the guides, horses, and oxen, 
to Uitenhagen. Mr. Osterhuysen having provided us with two 
spanns, we set out about nine o'clock, and arrived by an uninter- 
esting road, at Sand Vlachte, a farm in a dreary flat, with mean- 
looking cottages, out-houses, and Hottentots’ huts. Soldiers were 
quartered here, as security against the Caffres, whose depredations 
were conducted at this time with great boldness. ‘The military 
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live in huts, constructed of reeds and rushes. .The farmer and 
his wife were hardly civil to us, and we had to wait long for the 
relays, ordered to meet usat this place. Standing with Mr. Mel- 
ville and Brother Schmitt near a Hottentot hut, I heard a wo- 
man, with a good voice, singing a hymn to a very jiggish and 
trifling tune. I observed to my friends, how much it was to be 
regretted, that through ignorance and bad taste, such wretched 
compositions had been introduced, and were now sung by many 
congregations, instead of the grave and devotional old church- 
tunes, upon which a soldier, who stood near us, and every now 
and then had put in his unasked-for opinion on the subject of our 
discourse, interposed, and with much impertinence, cloaked in 
religious expressions, asserted, that the tunes were very fine, and 
pleased him wonderfully; “ but,” added he, ‘“‘mayhap you are one 
of those gentlemen, who are enemies to the work of faith.” After 
a vain attempt to convince him, that an enemy of bad music might 
yet be a friend to a genuine work of faith, we left him to the en- 
joyment of the quavering song, and the satisfaction of having 
boldly opposed an unbeliever) It is by such rudeness, that j ig- 
norant novices bring religion into disrepute with the world, {si 
getting the courteousness taught and practised by our Saviour 
and His apostles, as consistent with that humility and lowliness 
of spirit, which those should learn-of Him, who profess to take 
His yoke upon them. 

We now proceeded towards the Zuurberg, and after some time, 
entered a woody country. In one place, a road has been cut 
through the bushes and wood, parallel to the old worn-out track. 
The nearer we approached the mountain, the more were we en- 
tertained with the surrounding scenery, the road winding through 
narrow valleys, or over eminences, covered or crowned with 
wood. On arriving at the foot of the mountain, which is very 
steep, the oxen made a dead stand, and it was long before they 
could be brought to go forward. When driven, they turned about, 
or backed, so as to endanger the safety of the waggons. Having 
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thus extorted some resting-time from their impatient masters, 
and recovered strength, they patiently dragged the waggons up 
the hill, though towards the summit the road was extremely rough 
and stony. After quitting the wood, we found ourselves on 
a barren heath, from which the prospect was very extensive, 
and we could trace our route nearly all the way from Uiten- 
hagen. Looking forward into the country, into which we were 
about to descend, our guides pointed out to us, at a vast dis- 
tance, the Boschberg, the proposed extent of our journey. 
The sun had set, and we were anxious to reach the valley, the 
wind being high and very cold, but our guides declared it impos- 
sible for the oxen to proceed a step farther. By blundering or 
ignorance, they also missed a place, where there was a sufficiency 
of water for their poor beasts; thus, after searching in vain, we were 
obliged to encamp on a dry spot, where very little fuel was to be 
procured. The moon shone bright, but the wind rose, and our 
tent was nearly blown down. 

12th. Glad to leave this uncomfortable night’s lodging, as soon 
as the day dawned, we descended into the valley. We were 
overtaken by ten dragoons, and pleased to be able to serve one 
of them, by taking his and his horses accoutrements into our wag- 
gon, the horse being sick, and obliged to be led. Among other 
singular plants on the Zuurberg, we noticed a species of the 
Wageboom, with a much broader leaf than that, which we had 
hitherto seen on the hills about the Kromm Revier. The outside 
was a dark green, the inside silver-grey, covered with a white down. 
At the bottom of the hill, we encamped near a farm destroyed by 
the Caftres, and forsaken, where we found the bed of a brook, with 
only a few puddles of muddy water remaining in it. This, howe- 
ver, was all we could procure, both for ourselves and our thirsty 
oxen. TI 
Being Good-Friday, we called to mind the great event celebrat- 
ed on this day, in the Christian Church. We were in spirit with 
our congregations, met in so many other parts of the world, as it 
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were, under the Cross of our Redeemer, and partaking of that con- 
solation, which is to be found in the remembrance of His sufferings 
and death for us. But even here, in this lonely vale, secluded from 
all Christian society, we and our Hottentots were not forgotten by 
Him, who has promised, that He will be with His followers alway, 
even unto the end of the world. Having seated ourselves, after 
breakfast, in a semicircular excavation of the bank of the brook, 
Brother Schmitt first read the lessons of the day, out of the 
Dutch translation of the Harmony of the Evangelists, while we 
followed our Lord, in spirit, through all the scenes of His suffer- 
ings. We prayed, that the Holy Spirit might apply the merits of 
His passion and death to our souls, and convince us, that “ He 
was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniqui- 
ties,’ and that the word of His Cross might approve itself the 
Power of God in this country also, for the conversion of many 
heathen. No service in any church or chapel could be attended 
with more solemnity and true devotion, nor with a more heart- 
reviving sense of the presence of the Lord, than our worship in 
this earthen. temple. 

On leaving this place, we ascended to a wide waste, similar to 
the Karroo, in view of a range of hills, connected with the Zuur-. 
berg, and remarkable for that regular division by kloofs, so com- 
mon in this country. Each has a hillock at its foot, shaped like 
a cushion, of which we counted above twenty, having almost ex- 
actly the same form and dimensions. Not nature herself, but 
some violence done to her, has produced this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. | 

We ought now to have directed our course, according to the 
landdrost’s advice, to the farm of Cornelius Engelbrecht, but our 
ignorant and obstinate guides, notwithstanding all my protesta- 
tions, carried us right out of the regular track. We passed a farm, 
said to be burnt by the Caffres. Either by accident or design, the 
beast-kraal was also fired. ‘The immense quantity of dung, heap- 
ed up for years, and nowas dry as chaff, was yet smothering, and 
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volumes of smoke arising from it. The house, and several sol- 
diers’ huts stood empty. About two in the afternoon, we reach- 
ed Commadocha, a military post, lately forsaken. Viewing it at 
a distance, we pleased ourselves with the hopes of there procur- 
ing a fresh supply of good water, milk, and other articles, of which 
we were in want. But not a dog came forth to notice our arrival, 
much less a human being. ‘The place was surrounded by a mud- 
wall and a ditch. ‘The wall had loop-holes, and small bastions at 
the angles, sufficient to resist any attack of undisciplined Caffres. 
We entered this lonely place with some caution, but found every 
part of it completely emptied of furniture. ‘l'wo or three old hats 
were lying about, which might have been very serviceable to our 
Hottentots, but they would not take them, observing, that their own- 
ers were not there to permit it. We acted with the same honesty, 
in not seizing upon three pigs, and a number of hens and chickens, 
running about the garden and bushes. ‘Three small dogs, nearly 
dead with hunger, were lying within the wall. <A fine cat came 
purring towards us out of a bush, which we fed and intended to 
carry to the next post, but she would not stay in the waggon. 

The whole situation, with the surrounding country, looked drea- 
ry and comfortless in the extreme; and having rested about half an 
hour, we proceeded, and arrived about sunset at a military post, at 
that time commanded bya Lieutenant Forbes. The lieutenant, and 
Ensign Dingley, offered us every assistance. Being in want of seve- 
ral articles, we procured them from the contractor, whose shop was 
situated on the other side of a narrow vale. ‘The ensign, how- 
ever, soon came to fetch us back to his hut, and insisted on getting 
a dinner cooked for us. Having been advised to take advantage 
of the full moon, and proceed to the next station, we were 
obliged to decline his offer, but accepted of that of the lieutenant, 
to take coffee with him. He presented Sister Schmitt with 
a loaf of wheaten bread of superior excellence, which proved a 
great treasure to us. The road was good, and we arrived in 
about two hours at the post, near the banks of the Great Fish 
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River, the boundary between the colony and Caffraria. Having 
pitched our tent not far from the kraal, we spent the night quietly, 
though we afterwards heard, that, on that very day, the Caffres 
had stolen fifty head of cattle from the neighbouring farm, and 
that several boors and soldiers were in pursuit of the thieves. 
Report added, that being overtaken, they quitted their prey, but 
wounded a boor in the neck with an assagay, and carried off the 
fire-arms of two others. 

Some Hottentots from the kraal, visited us late in the evening, 
among whom were two women belonging to Gnadenthal, whose 
husbands were soldiers. Brother Schmitt had some conversation 
with them, admonishing them, so to conduct themselves in this 
strange country, that the cause of the gospel might be honoured, 
and not disgraced. 

13th. Rising at day-break, we heard some people singing hymns 
in one of the Hottentots’ huts, near the farm. ‘They belonged to Mr. 
Vanderhagen’s congregation, at Grahamstown. Meanwhile Mr. 
Melville on foot, and Brother Schmitt on horseback, had set out for 
the river, being determined to cross it, if only for a few moments, to 
set foot on Caffre ground. Thither we followed them with Brother 
Stein. ‘They had found the ford very bad, the bed of tie river be- 
ing full of sharp rocks. However, both gained their point, and 
stood some time on the opposite bank. ‘The rest of our party were 
satisfied to get upon a sand-bank in the middle of the river, which 
was here no wider than a large brook. 

This part of Caffraria presents itself with hills of moderate height, 
and asmooth outline. The plain next the river, and ascent towaids 
the hills, are studded with the mimosa, and seem to be good grazing 
ground. The road on the Caffre side was blocked up with thorn- 
bushes, as a signal that none are allowed to piss that way. On 
returning, Brother Schmitt found some difficulty in remountiig 
his horse, and we felt rather in fear, lest the frightened animal 
should do some harm either to his rider or himself. 

Our prayers, this morning, were offered up with peculiar fer- 
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vency, that the Lord might soon cause the light of His Gospel to — 
shine upon that benighted country, in full view of which, we tra- 
velled nearly the whole of the day, at no great distance from the 
banks of the river, through a dry, barren waste. We halted near 
a farm, where we were long detained, to give our weary oxen 
time to pick some food. The young men from the farm paid us 
a visit. Our ignorant guides being quite unacquainted with the 
road, we had to depend upon the sagacity of our own people, 
to bring us to the Boschberg. Mr. Melville had left us this morn- 
ing, having received information, that his friend Mr. Swann, a Sur- 
veyor to Government, was employed at a neighbouring farm. He 
intended to join us again at Somerset, the residence of Dr. Mackrill, 
in Bruntjes Hoogte. 

At sunset, we arrived at a farm, to which the road prescribed by 
Colonel Cuyler, would have brought us in the forenoon. The far- 
mer, Van Klerk, received us civilly, and sent a lad to show us the way 
to Somerset. But on arriving at the ford of the Little Fish River, 
which we were now about to cross for the third time, and not know- 
ing, whether Mr. Melville had reached Somerset to announce our 
approach, we thought best to encamp on its banks, lest we should — 
prove troublesome to the Doctor, by an unexpected arrival, at so 
late an hour. Our people kindled two large fires, for which we 
found plenty of fuel. As it was very cold, and the wind rose so 
much, as to threaten our tent with an overthrow, we spent the night 
rather uncomfortably. 

14th. Easter-Sunday morning. How different was our situation 
to that of most of our Brethren on this great memorial-day! In- 
stead of being, with them, early engaged in declaring our joy 
ever the glorious resurrection of the Lord, and remembering, 
at the graves of our departed frends, the truly Christian hope of 
a blessed immortality, imparted to us by faith in our glorified Re- 
deemer, in whose likeness we once shall rise, we were here encamped 
on the banks of an African river, never before visited by a member 
of our Church, and consulting how, we should best introduce our- 
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selves to a man, with whom none of us, but Mr. Melville, iad the 
smallest acquaintance. However, we were in spirit with our con- 
gregations, adoring our risen Lord and Saviour, who, though with- 
drawn from mortal sight, is present with His people, in every corner 
of the earth. The result of our deliberations was, that I should take 
old Paerl, and ride to Dr. Mackrill’s house, previously to announce 
the party. After crossing the river, and reaching the top of the 
bank, the country assumed the appearance of a park. The land was 
covered with short grass, and the thorn-bush, dispersed in clumps, 
or standing singly, its greatest ornament. ‘The mountains of the 
Boschberg had a pleasant appearance, illumined by a morning-sun. 
Dr. Mackrill’s house lies under one of the highest parts of the range, 
and is a small neat building of unburnt brick, stuccoed. Adjoining 
to it, are several out-houses, and huts for his slaves, ‘The premises 
have a much cleaner appearance than those of even the most re- 
spectable farmers in the country, with whom neatness and cleanli- 
ness seldom enter into calculation. One of them once answered an 
observation I made on the subject, thus; ‘ What should I be the rich- . 
“er for it? Plantations, and the other arrangements you propose, 
“¢ would cost me money, and do me no good.” But Dr.. Mackrill 
is an Englishman. ‘The name of Somerset has been given to the 
place, in honour of the present Governor. 

On approaching the house, I was met by Mr. Melville, who had 
arrived last night, expecting that we should soon follow, prepara- 
tions having been made for our accommodation. The Doctor, to 
whom I presented the letter from Colonel Cuyler, received me with 
great politeness, and immediately dispatched a servant to the river, 
to bring in the whole party. After breakfast, we went out to view 
the garden. It lies at the foot of the mountain, and is stored, not 
only with a great abundance of every kind of garden-produce, but, 
the Doctor, being a good botanist, has transplanted into it a great 
many of the flowering plants from the wilderness and woods, and 
by culture, very much improved their quality and beauty. Here is 
every thing requisite for an excellent garden: great depth of the 
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richest soil, water in abundance, and hands to work. ‘The orange, 
and other fruit-trees, appear in great perfection. ‘The Bosehberg. 
rising immediately behind the garden, is a beautiful mountain, of 
considerable height, intersected by many kloofs, filled with wood. 
the intermediate eminences, like buttresses, supporting the mouu- 
tain. They swell, towards the bottom, into hills of fanciful shape, 
covered with green sod of the mchest hue, excepting where the 
wood stretches from the kloofs over part of them. At the top of 
these buttresses runs a horizontal ledge of rock, partly covered 
with bushes and creepers. A precipice of a red colour, with grey 
veins, and overhanging a wide kloof filled with timber-trees, has a 
singular effect. ‘The region, beyond the rocky ledge, is rough, but 
erassy. The mountain recedes to the right and left, and, towards 
the north-east, seems to rest upon another range, of similar cha- 
racter. It has an even outline, and, beyond the summit, on the 
side of Graaf Reynet, is said to shelve off more gradually. 

We observed two large baboons, sitting separately on projecting 
rocks, probably placed there by the troop, as centinels, to guard 
against surprise. ‘Though somewhat intimidated by our shouts and 
menacing gestures, they seemed determined to keep their station, 
sometimes slowly retreating a few paces, and then returning to their 
seats, showing their teeth and grinning defiance. 

When we left the garden, passing by a low shed, a serpent, of 
the most vivid green colour, beautifully marked upon the back, and 
spangled with silver-coloured spots, reared its head from the 
thatched roof, and hissed at Brother Schmitt. He killed it with 
his stick, and brought it out. The Dutch call it, Dachslange, 
(roof-serpent), as it seems to like to hide in old thatch, and is 
said to be very venomous. 

We now visited the shop, containing every article, of which either 
the boors, the Hottentots, or Caffres in the neighbourhood might 
stand in need. It is under the superintendency of Dr. Mackrill. 
Here may be had iron and tin-ware, cloth, muslins, silks, pots and 
pans, and even tobacco and snuff.. Government, in promoting this 
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speculation, had a benevolent design; wishing to promote confidence 
among the neighbouring Cafires and other tribes, who, being in want 
of many articles of convenience and comfort, might purchase them 
here by barter, or otherwise. ‘Thus, friendly communication being 
established, and more wants created, or rather, a better knowledge 
given them of the advantages of the arts of civilization, a disposi~ 
tion to industry might, by degrees, be introduced. 

In this view, no objection can justly be raised to a creation of ad- 
ditional wants among a savage and ignorant people, whatever some 
philosophers may say of the happiness ofa state of nature. To as- 
sert, that at length, by abuse, it may end in greediness, covetous- 
ness, and rapacity, is no more than saying, that every faculty and 
disposition of the human mind, may be turned, either to a good or 
bad use, as directed by a good, or perverted by an evil spint. The 
original plan of the establishment at Somerset, was, to improve the 
extraordinary goodness of the ground belonging to the farm, for the 
cultivation of tobacco, which during the American war had risen 
to an enormous price in the colony. Dy. Mackrill being a man of 
extensive knowledge and active patriotism, proposed to Govern- 
ment the improvement of the growth of that article in this newly- 
acquired colony, not only with a view to cheapen it here, but to 
furnish a supply for exportation. Being permitted to fix upon a 
situation for that purpose, he wisely chose perhaps the finest in 
the whole district of Uitenhagen. But the war ceasing, and tobacco 
being again sold at a price so low, as to destroy every prospect of 
advantage to the colony, the plan was changed. Corn is to be the 
principal produce in future. 

After dinner, we took a walk to see the land belonging to the farm. 
its boundary, to the eastward, is a rapid brook, proceeding from 
the mountain, and emptying itself into the Little Fish River. 
The greatest part of the valley is sprinkled with thorn-bushes, 
some of which are of extraordinary size and beauty. The brook 
forms two very fme cascades before it enters the river, and the 
glen, through which it descends, is truly romantic. The upper 
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fall is over eight or ten ledges of rocks, and the lower plunges, in 
several streams, into a deep basin. Large timber-trees, and wide- 
spreading bushes adorn the steep banks of the brook. 

Our company accidentally dividing, I walked with Dr. Mack- 
rill through the wood, in which he hoped to treat me with a siglit 
of buschbocks, and some of the many monkeys that inhabit. it. 
Wesaw none; but the footsteps of a tyger were distinctly marked 
on the sandy path; and two serpents were killed. 

After tea, many Hottentots and slaves came to the tent, to 
whom Brother Schmitt read the history of our Saviour’s resur- 
rection, and delivered a short discourse. ‘The poor people seemed 
very attentive and thankful. 

15th. The aim of our visit to Somerset, was, by Dr.Mackrill’s as- 
sistance, to obtain some knowledge of the farm, belonging to a Mr. 
P., now taken from him by Government, on account of the part he 
took in the late rebellion, and, as above stated, proposed by the 
landdrost, as an eligible situation for a missionary establishment, for 
which he thought it might be easily obtained, notwithstanding there 
had been some idea of making it a military post. ‘Though we could 
not get over our objections against applying for the possession of 
a confiscated domain, yet we should not: have felt satisfied hereaf- 
ter, had we not accepted of the landdrost’s kind offer, to give us 
an opportunity of seeing its situation. We therefore left Somerset 
for Mr. P.’s place, about nine o’clock, Mr. Austin, the deputy far- 
mer, and Mr. Oakely, a young gentleman, studying under the Sur- 
veyor Mr. Swann, accompanying us on horseback. Mr. Melville 
had gone to the. house of Commandant Nels, to meet his friend 
Mr. Swann, and we sent the bageage-waggon, to wait for us at Mr. 
Van Klerk’s. 

Our conductors thought, that our aim in visiting Mr. P.’s farm, 
had better remain unknown, and the party be announced as only 
accompanying an English gentleman on his travels through the 
colony. 

We crossed the Little Fish River twice, keeping along the plain, 
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in a line with the mountain, and in about an hour’s time, reached 
the dwelling of this singular man. It was a poor cottage, no better 
than a Hottentot’s house; but the vorhaus, or hall, was large enough 
to contain a pretty numerous company of rebels. 

Mr. P. is father to one of those lately executed: another son 
was transported; and one would feel more pity for the poor 
man, had he not been a principal promoter of the late disturb- 
ances, though prevented from taking an active part, on account 
of age and infirmities. His house, however, is said to have 
been the nursery of sedition, where the rebellious boors had fre- 
quent meetings, and were advised and encouraged by the old man. 
He had, throughout life, been noted for his opposition to Govern- 
ment, and more particularly hated the English, for making its mea- 
sures more effective, than the Dutch were able to do. 

Notwithstanding his escape from the fate, which overtook his re- 
bellious sons, yet both his former conduct in aiding and abetting, 
and even his present encouragement of every remaining disposition 
to revolt, has induced Government to use the power vested in it, 
wud, by cancelling his lease, to make him quit the farm, remunera- 
tion being given for the opstall, that is, for the buildings and im- 
provements. ‘The official notice had not yet reached him. 

I could not help contemplating the old man with much com- 
passion. He spoke of the loss of his son, ‘‘ who was no more,’ 
and of the other, “ who had left the country,” as having so dis- 
composed his affairs, and disturbed his mind, that he intended to 
sell his farm, and move into some other part of the colony. He 
related, that he had been settled in South Africa, ever since the 
year 1771, and for his own pleasure, travelled through it in all direc- 
tions, even among the Bosjesmen and Caffres, by whom he had 
always been treated with the greatest kindness and regard. He 
had a good deal of the cant of our English democrats, and self- 
named philanthropists about him. He behaved very civilly to 
us, though I was announced as an Englishinan, but while I was 
waiking over part of the grounds with Messrs. Austin, Schmnitt, 
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and Stein, not knowing that Sister Schmitt was an English wo- 
man, he betrayed his hatred against the nation: ‘“‘ The English,” 
said he, “‘ pretend to know, that this country lately belonged to 
* the Caffres, but I know better. Nota Caffre lived here, when 
‘* I first came into it, nor yet within a great many miles beyond 
“the Great Fish River, but the English think themselves the 
“¢ wisest of men.” 

This place is undoubtedly a most eligible situation for a mis- 
sionary settlement, possessing corn-land and pasturage, and well 
supplied with water. The valley is very extensive, and connected 
with others, enclosed by branches of the mountains. We looked 
at a wolf-house on a heathy eminence behind the garden. It is 
a walled trap, resembling a mouse-trap, with a falling door, awk- 
wardly constructed. In this trap, five wolves have been caught 
within the last three months. The Brethren Schmitt and Stein 
continued their walk towards the hills, and down the valley, while 
Mr. Austin returned with me to the house. The buildings form 
avery unsightly groupe of hovels, bondhoeks, and ruinous walls. 
Dung, rags, remnants of half-devoured carcases, and other filth, 
surround the dwelling on all sides. 

Beyond this place we did not extend our reconnoitring journey. 
The landdrost had indeed most kindly expressed a wish, that we 
would go yet farther, and examine situations on Bavians Revier, 
in Graaf Reynet, a river flowing into the Great Fish River; but 
as he could not point out any particular place, yet unoccupied, 
and I had heard, that the only Jand worth possessing, on that riv- 
er, was on the Caffre side, where no Hottentot settlement could 
be formed with safety, and having likewise far exceeded the time 
appropriated for this expedition, we resolved to return from hence 
to Gnadenthal. 


Eb 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Return to Uitenhagen. Commandant Nels. Ostriches. Wild Pea- 
cocks. A Puffader killed. Herds of Springbocks. Restless night 
spent at Engelbrecht’s farm. Tarantula. Encampment on the 
Zuurberg. Night's lodging at Kourney. Destruction of the gar- 
den by three elephants. Part of the company go to the Witte Re- 
vier. The Ados Drift on Sunday’s river. Arrival of both parties 
at Uitenhagen. Report concerning the Witte Revier Vale. _ Jour- 
ney from Uitenhagen to the Chamtoos Revier. Visit to Klein Re- 
vier. Observations made by farmers on the measures of Government. 
Wild oven. Elland’s Fonteyn. Kliphiibel. 


Q)y arriving at Mr. Van Klerk’s farm, we spanned out in the 
Geld. The provision made for us by Dr. Mackrill, was such, 
as to render us independent of the assistance of the family. 
Tt was not till after sunset, that we left this place, and set 
out for Commandant Nels’ farm. Here we were kindly and 
hospitably received both by him and his wife. They have 
no family of their own, but have adopted six children of poor 
neighbours. In this, as in other instances, they showed much 
superiority of character. Mr. Nels was sent by Colonel Cuyler 
to the rebellious boors, to endeavour to bring them to reason, 
and to promise forgiveness of the past, if they would only return 
to their dwellings in peace; but they not only paid no attention 
to his’ remonstrances, but when he was gone, said, that they 
were sorry they had not shot him. As a reward for his coura- 
geous conduct on many occasions, he received a beautiful double- 
barrelled gun from Lord Charles Somerset. 

We eunid here, our friend Melville, Mr. Swann, Mr. Oakely, 
and very comfortable accommodations. Nor would Mrs. Nels 
take any pay for our excellent supper, breakfast, provender 
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for the horses, and several articles of house-keeping, given to 
us. Brother Stein had slept in the tent, but was much disturbed 
by the howling of wolves, by the cattle breaking out of the kraal, 
and the attempts made to secure them again. Indeed we were 
thankful to find, that none of our lease oxen had fallen a prey to 
the nightly depredators. 

16th. We set out about nine o clock, accompanied by Messrs. 
Swann and Oakely. The road was hilly and stony, and the coun- 
try barren. After about three hours’ ride, we halted on the waste 
to dine. The horsemen preceded us, in hopes of shooting some 
game, but were unsuccessful, though many ostriches, wild pea- 
cocks, korhans, (black-cocks), and antelopes were seen. A large 
puffader, however, received the contents of Brother Schmitt's 
gun. This powerful and venomous serpent was crossing the road, 
under the feet of the oxen. It wasa novel sight to see him twining 
his clumsy body upon the sand, which he did with a scraping 
noise. The Hottentots were extremely eager to pursue and de- 
stroy him; but to approach this serpent is dangerous, as by 
throwing himself backward, he is sure to wound any object near 
him. He would have escaped, but for the gun being ready load- 
ed. He was about three feet long, and three Genes in diameter. 

We made halt for half an hour, at Mr. Van Vyver’s farm, 
and proceeded across a flat country, covered with heath and a 
few low bushes. Here we were amused by the sight of some 
hundreds of springbocks, one of the most elegant antelopes of 
this country. They stood in parties of twenty or thirty to- 
gether, and our sportsmen were all alive, endeavouring to ap- 
proach near enough to make sure of their aim. But all attempts 
were vain. The bucks suffered them to approach to within gun- 
shot, when they set off full speed, leaping sometimes over each 
other. They bounded along, ina species of dance, springing with 
all four feet at once from the ground, then, swiftly facing about, 
surveyed their pursuers. Sixteen shot were fired at them, but not 
ina single instance did it appear that one had been wounded. 
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This afforded me great pleasure, for as we had no dogs to run 
down and secure any one that might have had a leg broken, or been 
otherwise hurt, it must have given pain to any feeling mind to 
know, that the poor animal was lamed, and grievously suffering, 
without benefit to us, and would most likely be made the prey of 
some cruel, ravenous beast. Could we have obtained one of them 
for our subsistence, the killing of it would have been excusable. 
The shot fired contributed, though not to our gain, yet to our 
pleasure, for it set them in motion, and the swiftness and elegance 
of their movements were well worth observing. Nor did we 
fail altogether, for Brother Schmitt brought down a wild peahen, 
which increased our stock of provisions. It was a beautiful bird, 
though not equal to the cock in brilliancy of colour, being chiefly of 
a brownish grey and black. 

At night, we arrived at Cornelius Engelbrecht’s farm. The 
old man was not at home, and the family, consisting of seve- 
ral young men and women, hardly bid us welcome, but suffered us 
to put up our tent on their dirty werft. We placed it between the 
waggons, and after a dish of coffee, went to rest, intending to set out 
as early as possible in the morning. About one o'clock, I was wak- 
ed by a snuffling and bellowing noise close to the tent. In a short 
time all were roused from sleep, by the frightful roar of a bull, 
which, having broke out of the kraal, was parading up and down 
the werft. Sister Schmitt rising and looking out, saw him coming 
straight towards us. He pushed on between the waggon and tent, 
and had his feet got entangled in the tent-ropes, the overthrow 
of our dormitory, and perhaps worse mischief, might have been 
the consequence. ‘The whole place was soon inan uproar. All the 
oxen in the kraal, availing themselves of the breach made by 
the bull, went off full trot into the wilderness. Our oxen did not 
stay behind. All the young men were up, shouting and halloo- 
ing, calling the slaves, and, as the whole herd rushed with great 
impetuosity by the tent, they had the kindness to order them to be 
kept off, lest we should be overrun. The sheep and goats in an 
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adjoining kraal, whether from fright, or envying the horned cattle 
their happy escape, bleated aloud, the dogs barked, the children 
screamed, and even the geese and ducks joined in the horrible con- 
cert. ‘This hubbub lasted for more than two hours, and when we 
arose, in the morning of the 

17th. Not an ox was to be seen, far or near. Men were sent in 
every direction, but it was nine o’clock before our cattle were brought 
back. Meanwhile the young people had grown more friendly, and 
inquired for Gnadenthal knives, called Boschlemmer. 

Being anxious to get across the Zuurberg before dark, we thank- 
ed God, that the weather remained fine and clear, and about noon 
reached the same valley, which had been consecrated by our 
Good-Friday’s service. But now we found the brook perfectly dry. 
The poor thirsty oxen, as soon as unyoked, rushed towards it, and 
thrust their noses into the reeds, which filled its bed; first into one 
place, then into another, where they hoped to find water, but in 
vain. They then lifted up their heads in bitter disappointment, 
and bellowed forth their complaints. Having sent our people 
to the old forsaken kraal, to search for water, to our great joy, 
a pond was discovered, with fresh water in abundance. When 
driven to it, the oxen could hardly leave off drinking. Meanwhile 
the wind rose, and before we arrived at the top of the moun- 
tain, it blew a hard gale. We therefore hurried down the other 
side into the woods. , 

Having left the waggon, I walked down the steep declivity 
with Mr. Melville, at a little distance from the road; he, in 
search of plants, and 1, examining the stones. Having discovered 
some small crystals in a vein of quartz, I took up the stone, and 
feeling something soft under my thumb, turned it up, to see what 
it was. I found, that I was pressing upon a young tarantula, about 
the sizeof ahalfpenny. Its legs, which were chequered with brown 
and white, were doubled under its body, the creature being probably 
asleep. I shook it off, and called my friend to inform me, what 
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sort of a spider I had encountered, when he congratulated me on 
my having escaped its bite. I felt, in truth, thankful to God for 
my preservation. We descended, till we arrived at a snug place, 
enclosed with high trees and bushes, where we pitched our tent, 
and made two large fires, partly with a view to keep off wild beasts, 
with which these forests abound. Our weary oxen found good 
grass and some water in pools, and we suffered them to feed for 
two hours. They were then tethered to the waggons, for security’s 
sake, but disturbed us much during the night. Some needless alarm 
had also seized our people, as to danger from Caffre thieves, who were 
said to be hid in the woods. We commended ourselves, with full 
trust, to the mercy and protection of our Almighty Preserver. 

18th. We set off early, and at the place, where, in the late Caffre 
war, the Caffres had their principal cainp, we met five waggons with 
a detachment of infantry, going to establish a military post on the 
Boschberg. At Sand Vlachte, neither bread nor milk was to. be 
procured, the soldiers having consumed the whole stock. After a - 
short stay, we pushed on to Kourney, where we arrived at four 
o'clock, and resolved to spend the night. Mr. and Mrs. Osterhuy- 
sen received us with their usual friendship and hospitality. 

Our Hottentots having expressed a desire to see the valley of the 
Witte Revier, we held a consultation with them in the tent, to con- 
trive how they, with Brother Stein and Sister Schmitt, might ac- 
complish it. We wished our people to judge of the fitness of the 
the place by their own observation, as much depended upon the 
report they might make to their brethren, on their return to Gna- 
denthal. 

19th. We rose about five o’clock, and after another conference, 
resolved, that as our oxen were too much fatigued to under- 
take the journey, Mr. Osterhuysen should furnish a spann, which 
should convey the abovementioned party to the Witte Revier, 
while Mr. Melville, with myself, Leonhard Paerl, and Jot peed 
should proceed straight to Uitenhagen. 
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During the night, three elephants had entered the officer’s garden, 
at the bottom of the eminence on which the farm was situated, 
and demolished nearly alithe produce. ‘They had pushed down the 
gate and a fig-tree near it, trampled upon several beds of onions and 
cabbages, eaten what they liked, and marched off through the fence, 
towards a pool of water. Captain Terry, who commanded here, 
walked with Mr. Melville and me through the garden and fig- 
orchard, where we measured the diameter of their round foot-marks. 
They were of three different sizes, of fourteen, ten, and eight inches 
in diameter, the latter probably of a calf. Having breakfasted with 
the captain, we set out and took the road to the Ados Drift, on Sun- 
day’sriver. By the way, we saw abundant traces of recent works of 
elephants, trees pushed down or pulled up by the roots, and near the 
road a great quantity of fresh dung, as likewise a large thorn-tree, 
with a stem nearly a foot in diameter, standing topsy-turvy, on its 
crown, with only one large root, at the top, all the smaller being 
devoured, as well as the more tender parts of the bush and the 
leaves. 

Atnoon we reached some hovels near the drift, where we found 
a slave,.a Hottentot woman, and a few children, got some milk 
and butter, and a miserable dinner. Our few biscuits were spoiled 
by a poisonous lizard, which had crept into the basket, and were 
given to the hungry-dogs. Near the place lay the horns of a large 
koodoo, with the tips cut off to make tobacco-pipes. I had hoped 
to have gained an opportunity of examining the steep banks of the 
river, but now saw with concern that I could not possibly reach the 
limestone-rocks on the opposite shore. They have many extra- 
neous fossils imbedded in them. We found the ford very practi- 
cable, and in the evening, sought shelter from drizzling rain, behind 
a bush of speckboom, where we got a good night’s rest in the 
waggon. 

20th. We set off early, got a little refreshment at Sandfonteyn 
and reached Uitenhagen about noon, where we were cordially re- 
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ceived by Colonel Cuyler, and dined with him, in company of 
Major Fraser, the deputy-landdrost from Graham’s-town, and two 
other officers. 

Our company returned from the Witte Revier late at night.— 
Their report was very satisfactory. ‘The Hottentots were much 
pleased with the situation, and declared, that a settlement might be 
made there with every convenience required by a Hottentot con- 
gregation, there being much sweet grass, which, in their opinion, 
is a point of the first consideration. They had with much difficul- 
ty reached the Ados Drift yesterday night, and spanned out among 
the bushes. Elephants and rhinoceroses had left so many traces of 
their existence in the wood, that they were not without apprehen- 
sions of being disturbed. In the morning early, they forded the 
river, but the weariness of the oxen was so great, that they could 
hardly creep along. 

On leaving the Witte Revier, Brother Schmitt addressed the par- 
ty on the aim of our visit, and prayed the Lord, if it were His 
gracious will, to establish here a place, in which his name might 
be glorified. He then opened the collection of Scripture-texts for 
every day in the year, and the text which immediately presented it- 
self to his view, is so remarkable, that I cannot help quoting it.— 
It was the 12th verse of the 33d chapter of Jeremiah: “ Again, in 
*“ this place, which is desolate, without man and without beast, and 
“* inall the cities thereof, shall be a habitation of shepherds, causing 
“ their flocks to lie down.” We pray, that with respect to tuis de- 
solate spot also, this encouraging prediction may be fulfillea. 

21st. During the day, our old friends, and several ticttentots 
visited us. I called upon Colonel Cuyler, who kindly furnished 
me with the needful orders for relays, both through his district, aud 
to George. The whole party dined with Mr. Buchenroue, who 
approved himself our true friend, both during our former and _pre- 
sent abode at Uitenhagen. Mr. Allen, the secretary, again offered 
us every assistance in his power. 
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29d. We left Uitenhagen at nine o’clock, and at half past three, 
reached Kaffre Kraal, Mr. Neukirch’s farm, on Van Staades’ 
Revier, wheré we were again hospitably treated. The charming 
— glen and woods, through which the river runs, delighted us anew; 
and finding oxen ready, we proceeded, without much delay, to 
Kiaarefonteyn. Mr. Neukirch’s brother received us with expres- 
sions of much pleasure, and I found here time and opportunity 
to continue my diary, with ink, made of the leaves of the Wage- 
boom. The process is simple. The leaves, dry or fresh, are 
boiled, with a rusty iron nail, and a piece of sugar-candy added, 
when the decoction becomes a fine black ink, used for writing, 
dying, or as a black-reviver. I purchased here from a poor 
tenant, a pair of buffaloe-cow horns, and Mr. Neukirch presented 
me with a beautiful pair of buschbock horns. I was happy to 
be able to return his civility, by giving him an eight-bladed knife, » 
which was greatly admired and valued. He had a buffaloe calf 
in a kraal, with other young cattle. Its hair looked very rough, 
and it was said to be wild and unruly. Among the mountains, 
there was much vivid lightning. 

23d. On leaving Klaarefonteyn, we again very much admired 
the beauties of that tract of country, called the Galgenbosch, and 
the weather being fine, we beheld it to great advantage. ‘To the 
right of the road, and towards the hills, the character of the coun- 
try is truly singular. 

About noon, we arrived at the Louri Revier, when Mr. Mel- 
ville and I, mounting our horses, crossed the river, and rode up 
to the farm-house, halfa mile distant, to pay a visit to the far- 
mer, Mr. Van Roy, of whom we had heard a good character from 
the Neukirchs. I had likewise an intention of purchasing the 
horns of a buffaloe bull, which he had shot some days ago. 
Having an opportunity of conveying such subjects of curiosity to 
England, I had begun to make a collection of the horns of 
atimals, peculiar to this country, which, with other curiosities, I 
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wished to present to the College of the United Brethren, at Nisky, 
in Saxony. 

We found Mr. and Mrs. Van Roy at ees and «well pleased 
with our visit. After some conversation, we inquired about the 
horns. He related, that about ten days ago, he had met with 
and shot at the butfaloe, in a wood not far off, and wounded him 
intheleg. The animal fled, but being pursued and brought down 
by the dogs, was shot a second time through the head. When Mr. 
Van Roy showed us the head, he said, that he meant to make a 
tobacco-pipe of the points of the horns. We expressed our re- 
eret, that so beautiful a pair of horns should be destroyed in that 
way; but he replied, that it would cost him five dollars to get a 
pipe of that kind. Mr. Melville, supposing him to mean that 
each horn would make one pipe, asked me, in English, whether I 
would give ten dollars for the head, to which Tagreed. On hear- 
ing this, the truly honest farmer exclaimed :—‘‘ Ten! no, I said, five 
would be required to get a tobacco-pipe, and I will take no more 
from that gentleman.” A slave was then set to work to cut off 
the superfluous bone, and make it more portable. He now 
brought the head of a buffaloe cow, shot some time ago, and 
would have given it into the bargain, but I paid him what I had 
given for the first of the kind I purchased. 

Iie invited us to stay and dine with him. Among other 
questions respecting England, and English customs, he laid a 
case before us, wishing to know, how he was to act, consistently 
with English law. One of his Hottentots had shot his neigh- 
bour’s bull, mistaking him in the dark for a wild buffaloe. The 
neighbour required, that he should pay the damage, which he 
refused, on the ground that he had not shot it, aad the Hot- 
tentot had nothing to pay. We told him, that in England, a 
master was responsible for the deeds of his servant, and the Hot- 
tentot having done it, while employed by him, and with Ais gun, 
we thought, that he would get nothing by a suit, but do best to 
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compromise the affair, and pay for the bull. He spoke asa friend 
to the English, but regretted, that they were losing their popula- 
rity in the colony, by taxation, and the mode of settling the quit- 
rents. He thought it hard, that when a man had done every 
thing in his power to improve his farm, by making water-courses 
for irrigation, clearing land, &c. that those very improvements 
should tell against him, and he be charged a higher rent than his 
neighbour, who was an indolent man, suffering his estate to go to 
decay, when, in fact, it was better land, and more productive, 
and therefore more able tobear the burden; “ But,” added he, 
«* we would bear taxation, if the English would only keep a large 
«* military force in the country, as by that means, we should ob- 
‘** tain a ready sale for our corn and other produce, and have 
‘‘ wherewith to pay. But now they are withdrawing their 
* troops.” Asstaunch friends to our country and its Govern- 
ment, we heard this man’s very sensible remarks with concern, and 
wished, that means might be devised, consistent with the just and 
benevolent disposition of our present administration, to grant re- 
lief, and make the occupation of this land by the British, consi- 
dered a blessing, and not a curse, as we have sometimes heard it 
called. 

We now returned to our encampment on the river, and found 
that Brother Schmitt had meanwhile proceeded with the baggage- 
waggon to the Chamtoos Wagendrift on Klein Revier, whither 
we immediately followed, and reached the ford about sun-set. 
-The farm-house was a miserable hovel, and could not afford a 
lodging to our party; yet, as it lightened much, and threatened to 
rain, we were desirous of obtaining better shelter than the tent. 
After some search, we fixed upon a forsaken blacksmith’s shop, 
consisting of two small rooms, one containing the forge and anvil, 
the other empty. We got them well swept, and put down our 
mattrasses. 

Not feeling much disposed to sleep, I placed my desk upon 
the anvil, and, seated upon a wooden block, continued writing, 
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while my friends rested. It was a providential circumstance, that 
I remained awake. ‘The door was made of rushes, fastened to- 
gether with thongs, in aslender frame, and had no lock. The 
rushes did not reach to the top of the door-way, and I was twice 
disturbed by a cat, scrambling up from the outside, and jumping 
over into our dormitory. This, however, proved a slight dis- 
turbance. About midnight, the bull and other cattle broke out 
of the kraal, and the unruly beast came bellowing up to the 
door, which he began to push about with his horns. I was 
much alarmed, as very little force was required to throw it down, 
when we should have had a very troublesome guest in our quar- 
ters. Being afraid to face him in the dark, I made some noise 
within, when he took himself off, yet every now and then ap- 
proaching, in his perambulations. I therefore immediately fell to 
work, to make a fastening to the door, with a piece of iron, found 
in the forge, which I worked into the wall, and tied to the door 
with a strong thong. Yet, afterall these precautions, I hardly ven- 
tured to lie down. Between four and five in the morning, two 
thunder storms, with heavy rain, passed successively over us, and 
we were thankful for the shelter we had found. They followed 
the course of the Chamtoos Revier from north to south. 

94th. The Klein Revier farm, mentioned above, as recom- 
mended to me both by the Colonial Secretary, and the land 
drost of Uitenhagen, as a place suitable for a missionary esta- 
blishment, lies about two or three English miles from the 
Chamtoos Wagendrift, in the hills, higher up the river. Though 
‘a farmer had applied for it, and it was therefore contrary to 
our views to take advantage of his not having obtained a grant, 
yet I felt it my duty to go and lock at it, both that it might 
not appear, as if we were indifferent to the kindness, that had 
dictated the offer, and that I might obtain more information on 
the spot, respecting the intentions of the present claimant. After 
breakfast, therefore, I rode with Brother Schmitt and Marcus 
to the place, our host very civilly accompanying us. Brother 
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Stein, and Lebrecht Aris followed on foot. We crossed the 
Klein Revier at two fords. The vale is full of bushes and large 
timber, and pleased us much. ‘The hills on each side are not high, 
and covered with wood to their summits. Large thorn-bushes oc- 
cupy the greatest part of the banks of the river. Tall Geelhout- 
boom trees and other ever-greens exhibited some fine forest scenery. 
As we approached the place, we met the farmer going with some 
Hottentots to cut down bushes, and open a better way from the 
drift. He sent his men on, and returned with us. The dwelling- 
house was on a rising ground, and little better than a Hottentot bond- 
hoek. A hut stood near it, and these two miserable tenements con- 
tained at present the whole family. The farmer’s wife appeared to 
be a sensible and civil woman, and presented us with all her house 
afforded, sweet'milk. ‘The vale is not to be compared with that on 
the Witte Revier, either for extent, fertility, or beauty, but the 
Klein Revier is a clear, ever flowing, rapid stream. 

On our return, we were accompanied by the farmer, to whom, 
however, we did not explain the aim of our visit. The strata of 
red rocks, forming the western bank of the Chamtoos Revier, have 
a striking appearance, of which, during our absence, Mr. Melville 
had made adrawing. We had to wait till noon, before the oxen 
were sent, according to order, to put us forward on our journey, 
when we got well through the Wagendrift, the ford of the Chamtoos 
river, and the Soute Kloof, and passing by Mr. Simon Fereira’s farm, 
arrived at night at a farm-house called the Ausflucht, (Emigration), 
where we were accommodated with a chamber. Mr. Melville 
went with the young farmer to the gardens, lying at a little dis- 
tance, to hunt porcupines, which is done by night; but none made 
their appearance. 

25th. Before we set out, I took a walk with Mr. Melville into 
the garden, where the dogs had killed one of these singular animals. 
We left this place at eight, called at Mr. Miller’s farm, and pro- 
vided ourselves with a supply of necessaries. 

Between this. and Essenbosch, we met Mr. Akkerman, who re- 
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turned with us, that he might not lose the bargain he proposed to 
himself, by selling us a spann of oxen, according to a former offer. 
By the way, we dined in a pleasant valley, under some trees, At 
Essenbosch we staid but a short time, to purchase some wheaten 
bread, and a rehbock antelope, shot by a Hottentot lad, for 
which he asked a dollar and a half. Brother Schmitt proposed to 
him, to take a boschlemmer knife instead of the money, lest he 
should spend the latter in brandy, and lose all advantage of his 
day’s work. Our Hottentots likewise urged him to take the knife, 
which, after long demur, he agreed to; but, still undetermined, fum- 
bled about, and among several knives, could not find one to suit 
his fancy, while his sheepish, suspicious looks, and confusion in ex- 
amining the knives, afforded much merriment to his countrymen. 
At last, he chose the worst, and sneaked off, with silent murmurs at 
not having turned the rehbock into brandy. 

We had no time to pay a farewell-visit to the lady on the other 
side of the glen, (p.189), but after a tedious ride in the dark, along 
the Kromm Revier, and through some deep ravines, reached a 
farm-house, pitched our tent near it, and enjoyed a quiet night’s 
rest. It lightned much in the east.and north. 

26th. We set out before day-break. It was a clear, autumnal 
morning. ‘The high peaked hills, to our left, had emerged from the 
dark mists, which surrounded them last night, and the sun broke 
forth with splendour. The farm we had just left was forsaken by 
the former possessor, who declared himself unable to pay the new 
duties, charges for measurement, and high quit-rents. Another farm 
in the neighbourhood, was forsaken by the husband of the lady of 
Essenbosch, for the same reason. These effects of the present 
system seem to demand a revision of the mode of carrying it into 
execution, which so many farmers, in the interior, assert to be done, 
without due discrimination or knowledge of local circumstances. 
We trust, that, as his Excellency the Governor is about to under- 
take a journey to the frontier, he will hear and judge for himself, 
how far these repeated compiaimts are well founded; for it 1s to be 
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supposed, that as all innovation is generally resisted by uninstructed 
people, many may too soon have taken the alarm. 

After a pleasant ride through the Kromm Revier Valley, we 
reached Jagersbosch, Mr. Akkerman’s farm, about nine o’clock. 
Mr. Melville had rode on to farmer Marcus, to procure oxen. 

27th. Mr. Akkerman’s house was full of people. Some were sick, 
and every thing within the wretched rooms looked very uncomfort- 
able. Sister Schmitt therefore prepared breakfast for us in front of 
the house. After some time, Mr. Akkerman’s oxen arrived, and Bro- 
ther Schmitt, assisted by our Hottentots, chose ten of them, for which, 
as they were picked, we paid what was asked, viz. two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Mr. Akkerman was satisfied to receive part of this 
sum in Gnadenthal knives, which, bein g avery saleable article, would 
leave him a further profit. The Hottentot, mentioned above, who 
had killed and skinned the tyger during our former visit, had not 
forgotten my promise to purchase the skin, in case he tanned it pro- 
perly. It was well done, and a beautiful skin. I gave the poor fel- 
low the sum he asked and richly deserved. 

Lebrecht Aris being appointed driver of the new-purchased oxen, 
we setout. ‘The road along the Kromm Revier, is a succession of 
ups and downs, on a sloping bank, which, in some places, renders 
travelling dangerous, on account of the sudden descent towards the 
river. ‘The scenery is, in many parts, singular, and a few spots ap- 
pear fertile, especially where the vale widens. 

Mr. Mey’s farm, our next station, lay at the head of the river, in 
a dreary glen. He is a German by birth. Mr. Melville was here, 
and having provided one spann of oxen, called to us to come down 
from the road, to see the place. ‘The dwelling was miserable, with 
a carpenter’s shop adjoining, but the people were friendly. No 
other spann arriving, we were obliged to employ the oxen we had 
purchased this morning. Among them were two or three, which 
never before had submitted to the yoke. They now expressed 
their objections to serve the lords of the creation, in a manner, that 
endangered the safety, both of our waggons and persons. But 
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here, the superior courage and skill of Hottentots, in the treatment 
of oxen, were manifest. They would not hear of permitting the 
unruly beasts quietly to follow, but by dint of perseverance, at length 
brought them all to the yoke. Herein, they were assisted by the ha- 
bits of the oxen themselves. Though they ran about, tossing their 
heads, and kicking furiously, and it sometimes seemed, as if they 
would escape altogether, yet they were made to return, by driving 
two or three tame ones after them, whom they immediately joined ; 
when, taking no particular notice of the wild, and the tame ones 
being easily driven back to the waggon, the wild followed quietly, 
and were again caught, by passing a thong with a loop round their 
borns. ‘Though they now threatened to run upon the person hold- 
ing them, and more than once got loose, yet, by a repetition of 
the same stratagem, they were at length subdued, and stood still. 
When urged forward, feeling the yoke, they resisted so much, that 
the other spann was sent down to assist their refractory companions, 
and after much hallooing, cracking of whips, and lashing, the wag- 
gons were at length brought to the top of the hill. 

By this delay, we did not reach Ellandsfonteyn, till long after 
sunset, but were received with civility by Mr. Piet Fereira and his 
wife, and permitted to spread our bedding on the floor of the vor- 
haus, or hall. 

28th. The poor German farmer, Mey, having witnessed the 
trouble we had with our oxen yesterday evening, of his own accord 
sent four tame, and, as they are here called, learned oxen, to our 
assistance, with which we proceeded, passing over the spot, where, 
on the 29th of March, one of our waggons overturned. We re- 
membered, with thankfulness, the merciful preservation then expe- 
rienced, and rejoiced with Brother Stein, that, except in some degree 
of weakness, he no longer felt the injury done to his arm. When 
we reached Olivier’s farm, it was with difficulty, that we prevailed 
on Mr. Mey, to accept of some remuneration for the loan of his 
beasts. I gave him a certificate for two spanns, which he justly de- 
served, for without his assistance, we should not have been able to 
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proceed with our own oxen, without much trouble and delay. 
Fresh oxen being soon procured, we passed by two farms in the 
Lange Kloof. At one of them, Brother Schmitt and I endeavoured 
to gain entrance, but a broad sheet of water prevented us. The 
people called out from the opposite side, desiring that we would 
come over with the waggons, but wishing to reach Kliphiibel, be- 
fore it grew dark, we thanked them for their kind offer, and push- 
ed on as fast as our weary cattle would bear it. 

On out arrival, we met with a very dry reception. Card-playing 
occupied the attention of the family, and an officer of dragoons, 
contrary to the general practice of the military, bestowed no kind 
of attention upon his countrymen. No invitation was given, nor 
any assistance offered. Pitching our tent upon the werft could not 
well be refused, but we were left to get fuel, where we could find it, 
and to cook our own victuals. Though, in general, we were most 
happy and independent in our tent, yet we could not but feel the af- 
front as intended; and the night being very cold, it proved injurious 
to Sister Schmitt’s health. Meanwhile, the Veldcornet’s house rang 
with mirthand jollity. A miserable flute whistled in accompaniment 
to the heels of the merry party, the clatter of which disturbed our 
night’s rest, almost as much as the tournament performed by the bul! 
and his associates at Engelbrecht’s, in Bruntjes Hoogte. 

28th. While we were at break fast, we had the honour of a visit from 
our ungracious host. He came with his pipe in his mouth, and squat- 
ting down on the ground, commenced a conversation on various sub- 
jects. But he seemed principally to wish to know, whether we had 
found a place, suitable for a settlement. He was told, that we had 
seen several, but fixed onnone. He then surveyed the waggons, ob- 
served, that they were well constructed fora long journey, and made 
a great merit of putting us forward immediately, with two spanns 
of cows. His slaves and domestics, by his own order, durst not 
take any notice of, or assist us, and the English officer afterwards 
pretended to say, that he had not known that Englishmen were on 
the werft, t hough he had spoken with both Mr. Melville and me. 

KK 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Departure from Kliphiibel. Instance of persecution. Brutality of a 
boor. Avantur. Civility of Mr. Zondag and his family. Bush- 
cats. Night’s lodging at Veldcornet Rendsberg’s.  Eseljagd’s 
Revier. Hartebeest-house at David Frie’s farm. Runaway slave. 
Delay at Great Dorn Revier. Unsuccessful attempt in surgery. 
Saffrav’s Revier. Attaqua’s Kloof. Caverns. Saffranskraal. 
German farmer and his baboon, at Groote Paerdekraal. 


W: left Kliphiibel about nine o'clock, and found the cows to 
perform their duty with great alacrity. As we were passing 
slowly over a hill, we saw a woman making towards us, across the 
heath, When she reached the waggons, she appeared almost con- 
vulsed with weeping, and we could scarcely pacify her, so as to 
make her speech intelligible. She said, that she was the most mi- 
serable of beings, a slave, and sold by the Veldcornet, whom we 
had just left, toa neighbouring boor, because she went to hear the 
word of God. The boor himself was a moderate man, but his wife 
a most inveterate enemy of the gospel, who beat her slaves and 
dependants, if they showed any disposition that way. That, how- 
ever, was not the worst, but her son and daughter-in-law, were like- 
wise slaves to the Veldcornet, and to be sold on account of their 
love of religion, especially as her son spoke to the other slaves. 
‘They were to be separated from each other, the husband being dis- 
posed of to one, and the wife to another farmer, living at a dis- 
tance from each other; that the thoughts of it made her distracted, 
and she spent her time running to and fro among the bushes, cry- 
ing to God for mercy, but that, if she, or any other slaves, were 
found kneeling behind a bush in prayer, they were sure to be un- 
mercifully treated. We spoke to her in as consoling a manner as 
we could, encouraged her to persevere in crying to the Lord for de- 
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liverance from such distress, and for the conversion of her mistress 
and other enemies of His word, and meanwhile to be faithful and 
diligent in her service. As she seemed to lay a great stress up- 
on kneeling, and to think that the only posture of body, in which 
prayer could be made acceptably, we told her, that our Saviour 
was everywhere, and at all times present and ready to hear the cry, 
that proceeded from the heart, whether she was at work, in the 
house, or field, sitting or standing, or in any other attitude, and that 
no authority or circumstance could prevent the heart from holding 
communion with God; but that He had foretold His disciples, 
that they would be hated and persecuted for His name’s sake. It 
must therefore be expected, and we have to look to Him alone, for 
that peace, which He promised to them in the midst of the tribula- 
tions of this world. The poor woman, seemed to take comfort, and 
to be truly in earnest, in seeking the salvation of her soul. By this 
circumstance, we gained some insight into the cause of our treat- 
ment last night, when we were shut out, as being engaged with 
missionary affairs, not to mention the inconvenience and disturb- 
ance, which might have been occasioned to the hop, by the intrusion 
of such grave faces, We reaped, however, a very essential advan- 
tage from Mr. F.’s aversion to such company, for he was the more 
ready to help us off his premises, and his cows carried us, with great 
speed, to a farm belonging toa Mr. H. ‘The master being absent, 
we were very civilly treated by his black slave, and soon provided 
with two spanns of oxen, to bring us forward to Mr. Zondag’s farm, 
at Avantur. 

During the short time of our stay at Mr. H.’s miserable place, 
Mr. Melville had the unexpected pleasure of meeting with an 
officer in the Cape regiment, who had been his school-fellow. 
Strolling about the premises, I noticed a trap-flur, better built, 
and larger than any I had yet seen. ‘This is a circular piece of 
ground, surrounded by a low wall, and made as hard as a thresh- 
ing floor, into which the corn is put, and the grain trodden out by 
from ten to twenty or more horses, driven att it in a sharp trot. 
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Whether this is a mode better calculated to secure the crop than 
thrashing, or a barbarous, wasteful custom, founded on prejudice, 
the straw being thus destroyed and lost, I leave better judges to 
determine. 

All the other buildings in this farm were wretched huts, and the 
premises covered with filth, and the remnants of carcases, as is 
too generally the case in this country. Yet the proprietor was 
possessed of what many English gentlemen cannot boast. He had 
been at the funeral of a neighbour’s child, unfortunately burnt to 
death, and met us on the road in his state-waggon, drawn by six 
beautiful horses of equal size and colour, driven by himself. Instead 
of greeting us, he jumped off the box, and demanded of his black 
lad, what business he had to give us Vorspann. The poor slave 
had hardly time to reply, that he had acted conformably to his own 
commands, to furnish Vorspann in his absence, if ordered by the 
Veldcornet, when he put himself into a furious rage, attended with 
hideous grimaces, so as to make himself truly ridiculous, and threat- 
ening what he would do to his slave, when he got home, mounted his 
box, without paying any respect to our party, and drove off. . The 
poor slave was exceedingly terrified, told us, that his master was 
a cruel tyrant, and would certainly give him a hard flogging on his 
return, with the achter shambock, the thickest whip cut out of the 
hippopotamus skin, and used to beat the shaft-oxen with. In pas- 
sing, we called on the friendly family at Wellgelegen, who treated 
us with tea-water. Here we found a dark-coloured man, who tra- 
vels about as a schoolmaster, to teach the farmers’ children their 
tetters and a little cyphering, spending a few weeks at a time at 
one place, then going to another, for the same purpose, there be- 
ing no schools in the country. Of course, the proficiency made is 
very small, and hardly sufficient to qualify the scholars for the most 
common uses of reading, writing, andcyphering. ‘To this want of 
instruction must be ascribed the general state of ignorance prevail- 
ing, with few exceptions, among the inhabitants of the interior.- The 
schoolmaster was a very inquisitive man, and ashrewd politician. 
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By the specimens we had just seen of the behaviour of certain 
farmers in the Lange Kloof, we augured but unfavourably of the re- 
ception we were likely to meet with at Avantur, and afraid that 
we should be obliged to spend a cold, windy night, in our tent; but 
herein we were most agreeably dissappointed. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the cordial welcome we experienced from Mr. Zondag. He 
stood like an ancient patriarch before his door, and as we walked 
up to the house, held out his hand, inviting us in the most friendly 
manner, to enter, and make his house our home. His wife was 
worthy of him, and in the kindest manner received Sister Schmitt 
and the whole party. Perhaps their friendliness and hospitality 
was rendered the more conspicuous and gratifying, in contrast 
with the savage conduct of those we had left; but the general be- 
haviour of the Zondags towards all persons in the house, proved 
them to have benevolent dispositions. ‘The children, who were yet 
young, seemed to partake of tlie virtues of their parents, and be- 
haved with unaffected good-will and confidence towards us. 'l'wo 
dragoons, entering the room, came up to us, shook hands, and, in 
lively terms, expressed their joy to see English faces, and hear their 
own language spoken. They were civil, well-bred young men. 
After much agreeable conversation, we were entertained by looking 
over a large Dutch bible, in folio, admirably well printed, and full 
of good cuts, which was valued as the chief jewel in the family. 
Little Peter, a favourite boy, was employed to read some portions 
of its contents, which he did well, but the want of schools m the 
country was much lamented by the parents. ‘That we might be the 
better accommodated, Mr. and Mrs. Zondag, unknown to us, gave 
up their own room, and retired into the dragoons house to sleep. 
The latter went into the garret. : 

29th. We seemed in no great hurry to leave so agreeable a man- 
sion, and did not set off till half past nine. Meanwhile all kind of 
busmess was carrying on. ‘The slaves, and others wanted Gnaden- 
thal knives, which brother Schmitt furnished. A dragoon gave me 
the skin of a bush-cat, shot a few days ago. 'Lhis is a fierce, but 
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beautiful animal, about three feet and a half long. It has a rougher 
skin, and a shorter tail than the tyger. Its general colour is a 
brownish-yellow. From the forehead along the back, three jet- 
black streaks run towards the tail; the sides are marked with large 
single spots of the same colour; the tail has five black rings, and 
each ear two streaks. Broad black bands descend a little way, in 
curved lines, down the shoulders, It generally climbs trees, watch- 
ing for some unfortunate antelope or other creature to approach for 
shade, or near enough to be sprung upon. Perceiving that I was 
much pleased with the skin, Mr. Zondag’s nephew brought me 
another still more beautiful, and well dressed. I inquired of the 
other dragoon, how I might reward his comrade for his generosity, 
for he had declined receiving any remuneration. He replied, that 
_as he was “‘ a great writer,” but could get no paper, and was oblig- 
ed to write on any odd scrap he could find on the premises, some 
paper would be most acceptable. I gave him half a quire of fools- 
cap, and a few pencils and pens, with which he seemed extremely 
delighted. Sister Schmitt got here a supply of butter, apples, 
and other necessaries, and we left this hospitable family with ex- 
pressions of mutual esteem and affection. We were also supplied 
with excellent oxen, and Marcus, without much-use of the whip, 
brought them frequently, on even road, into a sharp trot. 

Our next stage was Jacomima Barkhuis’s farm, on Kierboom’s 
Revier. The family received us kindly, as old acquaintances, and 
as the old lady pleaded inability to furnish oxen, Mr. Zondag had 
permitted us, in that case, to proceed with his spanns, to the 
house of the Veldcornet Michael Rendsberg, at Gaensekraal. We 
again entered the premises with some suspicion, lest we might be 
left to spend a cold night on the werft, but though the house was 
full of company, we met with acordial welcome. ‘The Veldcornet 
and his wife were remarkably attentive to us. Coffee was served, 
and the evening spent in lively and agreeable conversation between 
those who could speak Dutch. 

An English dragoon, who had arrived from Kliphubel, told us, 
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that the manner in which we were received in that place, had given 
much offence to our brave countrymen, but they durst not show 
their good-will towards us, without their officer’s leave. From 
hence, we intended to go by the new-made road across the moun- 
tains to George, but heard, to our sorrow, that the landdrost, Mr. 
Van Kervel, had gone to Plettenberg Bay. We therefore resolved 
to take the nearer road, by Attaqua’s kloof, and sent Johannes to 
George to bring the oxen we had left in that place, to the Gowritz 
river, where we should join the main road. 

30th. After breakfast, Brother Schmitt was requested by Mrs. 
Rendsberg to deliver a discourse to their slaves and Hottentots, 
which he did on the words of our Saviour’s parable; “ Go out into 
“ the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in.” He ad- 
dressed both the Christians and heathen present, in a serious and 
impressive manner, for which, the ladies in the family more particu- 
larly expressed many thanks. The oxen furnished here were small 
and weak, and brought us forward but very slowly. We found 
ourselves encompassed with mountains of singular shapes, but, like 
the country through which we passed, barren in the extreme. Our 
dinner was cooked on the banks of the Eselsjagd river, or (Zebra- 
hunting river), which at present consisted only of a few stagnant 
pools. After quitting this place, we entered a narrow glen, border- 
ed by ledges of rocks, bushes of various kinds, and Wageboom- 
trees, growing luxuriantly wherever any soil was left to support 
them. The large fragments of white quartz, covered in some 
places with vermillion-coloured moss, and the diversified tints, pro- 
duced by the layers and masses of ferruginous sand-stone, intermix- 
ed with the foliage of the trees and bushes, gave to the whole a pic- 
turesque appearance. ‘The road was very rough, till we emerged 
from the kloof and got into the Karroo-field, so called from its re- 
semblance to the great Karroo. We had now the mountains on 
the north side of the Oliphant’s river in view, with other ranges of 
higher or lower hills. 

After a tedious ride through a flat country, covered with rhinoceros- 
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bushes, and here and there with aloes and Wageboom, we arrived at 
afarm called Plaisir, where the Veldcornet had advised us to stop, 
if it were too late to reach Mr. Heyns’s farm on Dorn Revier. As 
it was a light evening, we determined to proceed; and crossing the 
river, entered a kloof between Jow, heathy hills. It lightned 
much, and the road was very uneven; and perceiving, that we could 
not well reach Dorn Revier, we dispatched old Leonhard to a 
farm called Klippedrift, to announce our intention of honouring the 
proprietor, David Frie, with our company. The road to it was 
dreadfully bad, and in crossing a narrow ravine, with a deep brook 
at the bottom, we were in some danger of oversetting, but the 
good people came out with lights, to show us the way to the house. 
The farmer immediately gave us the only room he could spare, 
which.was at one end of what is cailed a hartebeest-house, being a 
roof, put upon a wall about two feet in height. But the building, 
though very small, was new, and clean, with two bed-steads in it. 
Of these Brother and Sister Schmitt occupied one, I the other, and 
Mr. Melville the floor. Brother Stein put up with the only vacant 
spot remaining, under the bed-steads. But we were thankful to be 
under good cover. It lightned incessantly; and during the night 
a storm passed over us, with loud thunder. 

May Ist. We rose early, the weather having cleared up, that we 
might reach Mr. Heyns’s on Dorn Revier to breakfast. A runaway 
slave, chained to a post in the farmer’s kitchen, was this morning 
sent forward to the drosty for punishment. He belonged to a 
place at some distance. In this manner, deserters are passed, 
from one farm to the other, till they reach the prison. We 
expressed to him our pity, and Brother Schmitt gave him some 
good advice, but he seemed quite stupified. The family behaved 
with great civility, and presented Sister Schmitt with a fine tortoise, 
and some eggs. 

A pleasant morning’s ride brought us to Great Dorn Revier; 
but no Vorspann having arrived, we were detained hereall day. We 
found here a pleasant family, and spent the day in writing, drawing, 
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and other useful employments. In the neighbourhood of this 
place, especially on some rocky hills to the south, many wild 
horses are yet seen. I obtained the skin of one, in barter for some 
gunpowder. A Koodoo-skin was likewise purchased for five rix- 
dollars. They are used for lashes, and sold at a much higher 
price near the Cape. 

Brother Stein had here an opportunity of serving some of the fa- 
mily with medical advice, bled ablack female slave, and attempted 
to extract a toeth, which had long tormented the mistress. But 
no sooner had he brought his instrument to bear upon it, than she 
pushed him away, leaving the tooth half-drawn; nor would she 
suffer him to finish his work, the bleeding of the lacerated gum 
having brought her some relief. No persuasion from her wiser 
husband could prevail, to let him make.a second attempt. 

Though the Vorspann system was sometimes attended with un- 
foreseen delays, we generally contrived to make good use of our 
time, nor did the people at this place seem to wish to get rid of 
us. In the evening, the lightning was vivid all round the horizon. 
Our dormitory was a lumber-room, with a mud-floor, where we 
enjoyed a quiet night. 

2d. After breakfast, we were glad to see two spanns of oxen ar- 
rive for our use. Thecountry through which we passed, was one 
continued waste, thickly covered with plants and bushes. Some 
species of the thorn-bush and speckboom were new to me. In 
two hours, we arrived at the Veldcornet Wolfran’s farm, but made 
no stay. He came out to us, and gave us a letter to the farmer 
at Saffran’s Revier to furnish us with fresh cattle, as his were too 
young and weak to take us through Attaqua’s Kloof. Butwhen we 
arrived at that place, the farmer pretended, that he had no oxen 
at home, though the dragoons informed us, that he had enough 
for five spanns, but had driven them across the river, as soon as he 
- saw our waggons coming down the hill. He seemed to be com- 
pletely under the controul of hiswife, a woman of a most surly tem- 
per, who, when her more hospitable daughter set a plate of apples 
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before us, snatched them angrily away, and would hardly allow us 
to eat our own bread and butter under her roof. Mr. Barrow 
must have encountered many of that description, when he drew 
his picture of the African boors and their ladies. We met with 
but few, for in general, they treated us with civility. 

Near this place, I found some very singular fossils in iron- 
stone, resembling screws, and in several places, the stones were 
covered with a bituminous crust. 

We perceived now, that the best way would be, quietly to 
move on, and to endeavour to work our way through the kloof, 
with our weary oxen, as well as we could. Having reached the 
first steep ascent, we left the waggons, and by a foot-path, joined 
the road, on the other side of the hill. Here we rested long, before 
the waggons overtook us. Some curious caverns attracting our 
attention, we entered them. By some foot-marks in the sand, we 
perceived, that they afforded retreat to tyger-cats. They also 
provided shelter for travellers in rainy weather, there being here an 
outspann-place, and fire-places made under the overhanging rocks. 
Forgetting the caution I had prescribed to myself, when I touched 
a tarantula spider, on the Zuurberg, I lifted up a stone to exam- 
ine it, and saw a young scorpion lying under it. I was thankful 
that I had escaped putting my hand uponit. Finding it impos- 
sible to reach any habitation to-night, the weather being very 
dark and cloudy, and seeing a fire onthe mountain, we made 
towards it. It had been kindled by Lebrecht Aris, who had 
brought our purchased oxen thus far, and was preparing to rest 
here. We put up our tent, and though somewhat annoyed by 
passing mists, commended ourselves to the protection of God, 
and spent a very quiet night in this wild place. 

3d. Brother Stein, thinking the morning about to dawn, at 
half past three roused us out of a sound sleep, and announced 
the day. Though unnecessarily disturbed, we took advantage of 
it, and prepared for our departure. When it grew light, we saw 
high peaked mountains to our left, and found ourselves ina ro- 
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mantic situation. It was six o’clock before we set off. As we 
proceeded, we were surrounded by rocky eminences of consider- 
able height, and the views became still more interesting, especially 
when we reached the highest part of the kloof, where the moun- 
tains exhibited very singular scenery. 

Mr. Melville and I were so long engaged in drawing, that we could 
not overtake the waggons, and were obliged to walk the whole way 
to the next farm, a distance of little less than ten English miles, 
Mr. Rutter, the proprietor of the Groote Paerdekraal, is a Ger- 
man by birth. His house lies about a field’s length from the road, 
and both he and his wife received us most civilly. Indeed our 
visit seemed to put him into high spirits. Though seventy-five 
years old, he was remarkably strong and lively, and full of merry 
jokes. I felt at first much fatigued, but soon recovered. Our 
host came from the neighbourhood of Gothain Saxony, and had 
been present at the building of the settlement of the Brethren in 
that neighbourhood, called Neudietendorf, of which he gave us an 
entertaining account, according to the notions he had formed of its 
institutions, though not quite like those of Madam de Stael. He 
related also some part of his own history, and the manner in which 
he had been decoyed at Amsterdam bya Dutch crimp, and brought 
at last as a soldier to the Cape. Our having noticed a tame ba- 
boon on his premises, led him to tell us the following story: Doing 
duty at the castle at Capetown, he kept one of these comical 
animals for his amusement. One evening, some boys and girls 
entered the place where it. was confined, and played with it, un- 
known to him, till it broke its chain. In the night, climbing up 
into the belfrey, it began to play with and ring the bell. Imme- 
diately the whole place was in an uproar: some great danger was 
apprehended. Many thought, that the castle was on fire, others, 
that an enemy had entered the bay, and the soldiers began to turn’ 
out, when it was discovered, that his baboon had caused the dis- 
turbance. On the following morning, a court-martial was held, 
when Cape justice dictated, that whereas Master Rutter’s baboon 
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had unnecessarily put the castle into a state of alarm, its master 
should receive fifty lashes: “ but,” added he, “ among these 
** mountains, and under British government, I hope, that my ba-. 
* boon and J] may make as much noise as we please, without 
“* either of us endangering his back.” 

Brother Schmitt, struck with the general levity of this honest 
man’s manner, began to speak seriously with him about his ad- 
vanced age, and observed, that though he was blessed with such 
good health and flow of spirits, it was high time to think of the 
approach of death. He replied, that as to religion, he understood 
more about it, than all the people that travelled that way, and 
would immediately enter the lists with him, to prove, that the 
Lutheran faith was the right one. Having brought three or four 
quarto volumes from an adjoining room, he declared, that he had 
read them all through, and by them could settle any dispute. 
Brother Schmitt declined all dispute, and wished only to impress 
upon his mind the necessity of true conversion of heart and as- 
surance of acceptance with God, through the merits of Jesus 
Christ. But the old man either would, or could not understand 
him, and turned the conversation to other subjects. 

Our cattle were completely fatigued, and Mr. Rutter obliged 
us much, by sending for two spanns, and putting us forward, with- 
out an express order from the Veldcornet. The road from the 
Groote Paerdekraal led through a very rough country, to the 
Haagekraal. That part of the mountains which will admit of 
any verdure, is well covered with it. Wageboom is frequent, 
and in other places, the sugar-bush, being now in full flower, 
adorned the slopes of the hills, with great splendor. At six we 
reached Haagekraal, and though the proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Meyer, were not at home, their son gave us a hearty welcome. 
The night turned out windy and rainy, and we were again thank- 
ful to be under shelter. 

Our driver Marcus, who had expressed much joy at our resolu- 
tion to pass this way, asit would give him an opportunity of once 
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more seeing his aged father, who was a hundred and four years 
old, was, to our sorrow, disappointed; being informed, that the old 
man and his wife were gone to see his sick sister, at the missionary 
institution at Hoogte Kraal, near George; but he spent the even- 
ing with another of his sisters, and her four children. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Haagekraal. Account of wild horses. Gowritz Revier. Meeting 
with Johannes from George. Baboons. Irish hospitality. Klein 
Vat Revier. Turbulent housewife. Pass the farms of Messrs. Du 
Preez and Lombard. The family at Schlangen Revier going “ op 
de tocht.” Buntebock antelopes. Dangerous ford. Reach Zwel- 
lendam. Church-affairs. Mr. Koster, an independent missionary. 
Heavy rains. Ferry over the Breede Revier. Mr. Heiman’s account 
of wild Buffaloes. Manner of crossing the river. Mr. Van Hels- 
land. The plant Vlachdorn. Arrival at Gnadenthal. 


May ath. The Haagekraal farm lies pleasantly on a green, sur- 
rounded by low hills, and watered by a large brook. ‘The proprie- 
tor is brother to Mr. Meyer of Hartenbosch, near Mossel Bay, with 
whom we found such pleasant accommodations, (p. 189.) 

We met here the son of our merry host at Groote Paerdekraal. 
Speaking of the singular situation of his father’s house, he told 
some curious anecdotes of the wild horses in the Attaqua’s Kloof. 
He once followed a young filly of that description, and had nearly 
come up with it, when he was charged with great fury by the wild 
stallion, and obliged to quit his horse. The stallion seized the 
horse by the mane with his teeth, and threw him down; but, sa- 
tisfied with his victory, ran off with the filly. Both the wild 
horse, and even the quagga, are a match for the tame horse, but do 
not easily commence an attack. There are also ellands in the 
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mountains; but, besides rehbocks and a few bushbocks, very little 
game is seen in the plain. 

The rain, which still continued to fall now and then in drizzling 
showers, made the roads so slippery, that the oxen could scarcely 
drag the waggons up any ascent, and we were thankful that this 
weather had not overtaken us, while we were yet in the kloof. 
After a ride of three hours, through a dull and naked country, we 
descended into a glen called Hunykliff Kloof. On an eminence 
to the left, lies a farm, belonging to a German of the name of 
Krieg. He received us kindly, and insisted on our partaking 
of his dinner, which was just ready to be served up. Never have I 
relished a dish of bean-soup more, than in this forlorn place. To 
me it was quite new. ‘This man had travelled through a great 
part of the north of Europe, and was at length persuaded, by 
some crimps at Hamburg, to enter into the Dutch East India 
Company’s service. He described the situation of their sailors 
to have been most deplorable, and the attention paid to their 
health and comfort so deficient, that no less than one hundred 
and forty men had died on board the ship he served in, during 
the voyage. He was thankful to be released, by being left at the 
Cape in the sick-house, and by degrees recovering, his industry 
put him in possession of this erf, aname given to a small lot of 
ground, not being a complete farm. I purchased of him a hat, 
made by one of his slaves, of a water-plant called palmite, which 
was an excellent piece of workmanship. We left this hospitable 
cottage, about two o’clock, and continued our route through the 
glen, to the Gowritz river. Brother Schmitt, Stein, and I, walked 
to the farm-house, about a musket shot from the road, and found 
a friendly family at dinner, who immediately invited us to partake 
of their humble meal, but we had dined. They seemed to be 
poor people, and the object of our visit was not attained. We 
could purchase neither butter, fowls, eggs, nor a spann of oxen. 
The latter were dearer by five dollars per head than in Uitenha- 
gen district. On reaching the banks of the river, we overtook 
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Lebrecht Aris with our new purchase, and on the other side, saw 
Johannes coming across the heath with the oxen, left at George. 

He brought me a most obliging letter from Mr. Van Kervel, 
regretting his absence in Plettenberg Bay, and desiring, that if 
we returned by George, we would consider his house as our home. 
This he had left with the secretary, Mr. Stopforth, to be deli- 
vered to me at my expected arrival at George. The cattle-keeper 
had suffered our Gnadenthal oxen to stray, and Johannes was ob- 
liged to follow five of them as far as Kayman’s Gat. Not far from 
us, on the steep bank of the river, between twenty and thirty ba- 
boons, large and small, sat watching our movements. Marcus 
approached towards them, cracking his long whip, when the old 
dams took up their young, some in their mouths, others on their 
backs, and all scrambled up the steep with astonishing swiftness. 
Some had one young one in their mouth, and another sitting on 
their backs. 

The shores of the Gowritz river are covered with bushes, for 
about two miles in breadth. Many large aloes mixed with, and 
rising above them, showed their magnificent radiant crown of 
scarlet flowers to much advantage. In the evening, by moonlight, 
we reached Mr. Lombard’s farm, where we meant to take up our 
night’s lodging. We went up to the house, in which we heard 
laughing, clapping of hands, and other tokens of merriment. Our 
humble knock was often repeated, before it procured us admis- 
sion. Now general silence ensued. After giving a proper account 
of ourselves, we requested to know, whether we might havea 
room to sleep in, which was answered in the affirmative, yet with 
hesitation enough to prove, that we were not welcome guests. 
This was also plainly to be traced in the countenances of the wo- 
men, who did not speak a word, but eyed us with fallen looks, as 
intruders, spoiling sport, and perhaps disturbing some family fes- 
tivity. Hearing, therefore, that the Veldcornet’s house was only 
one hour’s distance, and the moon shining bright, we determined 
to leave the merry party to enjoy their frolics, and drove off. 
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The women could not dissemble their joy at our departure, but dis- 
missed us with a hearty horse-laugh. 

We reached the Veldcornet’s place about half past nine, and ac- 
cidentally stopt at the dwelling of his partner, an Irishman, Mr. 
John Miller. Late as it was, he and his wife rose, and did every 
thing in their power to show, that we were welcome Milk, dried 
peaches, eggs, and cold meat, were provided, and an empty room 
appropriated for our sleeping-place. Irish hospitality was exerted 
in full vigour, even here in South Africa; and if some of the Africans 
themselves were inoculated with it, it would do them no harm. 

5th. After a quiet night’s rest, we found oxen provided by the 
Veldcornet, got breakfast, paid a visit to the latter in his own house, 
and procured several articles of provision for ourselves and our Hot- 
tentots. Our Irish host left nothing undone, that he thought would 
bea benefittous. He has lived twenty-five years in this country. 

The mountains present here a very magnificent outline. Theyare 
crowned withrocks of singular forms. Nothing particular occur- 
red, till we reached the Kaffre Kuyls Revier, where we halted on its 
banks. Some of us crossed the river, to visit the farmer, but he was 
absent, and his farm and mill in dirty plight. From hence, passing 
by the farm of Mr. Cobus Du Preez, we hastened to the Veldcor- 
net’s place on the Klein Vat Revier. Our reception by the men 
was civil, but the women behaved towards Sister Schmitt and 
our whole party with determined coolness. The mistress of the 
house had a most stentorian voice, and in ordinary conversation 
kept up a continual bawl. As the Veldcornet’s brother possessed 
the same strength of lungs, the uproar was great, while she at one 
table, and he at another, were exerting their utmost powers to enter- 
tain their friends. It wasa novel scene, and we retired into our 
chamber, stunned with the noise: but as it blew and rained hard 
all night, we were thankful for a room, even in an inhospitable 
dwelling. 

6th. When we rose in the morning, no notice was taken of us. 
Sister Schmitt, for once, did not succeed, by her conciliating manners, 
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im winning the affections of the turbulent housewife. 'The dragoons, 
quartered here, had a miserable hole to sleep in, and described the 
Veldcornet’s dislike of the English and of missionaries, to be very 
great. 

Oxen having been ordered at the next station, we employed our 
two spanns, both of which had arrived during the night, to con- 
vey us thither. The Hottentots had again some trouble to make 
our young oxen submit to the yoke, but managed it with their usu~ 
al dexterity. When subdued, they behaved well, and notwithstand- 
ing the rain had made the road, which was a greasy clay, almost as 
slippery as ice, they brought us, about noon, to the farm of our old 
friend, Mr. P. Du Preez. By the way, we remembered our break- 
fast in the vale of vultures, and several pleasant and useful con- 
versations, which passed between us, about two months ago. We 
found a large party at the house, but not the worthy father of the 
family. His son received us kindly, and we were invited to dinner, 
The parents were gone to Zwellendam, to attend the sacrament. 

A report having been spread, that the rivers had swollen, we has- 
tened to cross the Duivenhoeks Revier, at Mr. Lombard’s farm, 
which we did, without any trouble. Calling on our old friend, Mr. 
Lombard, he and his family used all their eloquence to prevail upon 
us to spend the night at their house, but as it was yet carly, and feel- 
Ing impatient to get home, we made but a short stay; and passing 
by the next farm, reached a place on the Schlangen Revier after 
sunset, to which we repaired for lodgings, the night being cold. 

The master of the house, having purchased a quantity of arrack 
from the wreck of the Arniston East-Indiaman, stranded on the 
coast near Cape Aguillas, was about to set off in the morning, on 
a trip into the interior, and to Graaf Reynet, to dispose of it, 
in barter for oxen and other articles of trade. They call this, 
going op de tocht. ‘Two waggons were ready packed, into which 
the family had retreated, to be ready to start early in the morn- 
ing. The house, therefore, was at our service, and indeed, but 
just large enough to hold us, without the family; for, besides a 
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little dark kitchen, in which lay two or three slaves, it had only twe 
rooms, not much larger than closets. William Sluiter’s psalm-book 
lying on a shelf, and an old pewter coffee-pot, appeared to be 
the only moveables left in the house; for the few articles, which 
serve them at home, were also their travelling equipage. We did 
not see one of the family, to thank them for the use of their house, 
as they were yet fast asleep in their waggons, when we set out, 
before day-break. | 

7th. We passed through a country, where formerly that beauti- 
ful antelope, the buntebock, was found in great numbers. The 
destruction made among them has caused the Governor to prohibit 
the shooting of them, under a penalty of five hundred rix-dollars. 
They are therefore again multiplying, and we saw several of them, 
not far from the road. They are very stately-looking animals. 
Ostriches also made their appearance, and were followed, but with- 
out success. 

The mountains, to our right, being by degrees disencumbered of 
clouds, afforded us a most agreeable prospect. About two o'clock, 
we reached Mr. Buissini’s farm on the Bueffeljagd’s Revier, and 
hoped to have been able to get to Zwellendam that night; but the 
river had-swollen, and was not fordable. The people treated us with 
civility, and we spent the evening in a variety of useful employ-. 
ments. Mr. Melville, however, anxious to get home, and to meet 
his family as soon as possible, left us here, swam across the river 
with his horse, and proceeded through Zwellendam to Gnaden- 
thal. The wolves howled dreadfully, and we were afraid, lest our 
oxen, running loose on the waste, might be attacked in the night; 
but on the 

8th. Early, they were all brought safe to the yoke. Onexamina- 
tion, the river had fallen sufficiently, to allow us to venture to ford 
it. For about a quarter of a mile in breadth, its-banks are covered 
with thorn, and other bushes. 

Every thing likely to suffer by wet, being put upon the seats 
of the waggons, we entered the river. ‘The passage is not easily 
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found by persons not acquainted with its bed, as, unless an island 
in the midst of the stream is doubled on the right side, there is 
danger of getting into deep holes and oversetting. We were rather 
under some apprehension, as to the strength of our cattle. The 
Gnadenthal oxen in the baggage-waggon were weak, and the new 
spann young, and not used to cross so large a river, the stream of 
which was very rapid and strong. Marcus also, having once, in 
crossing the Buffeljagds Revier, at this very place, overset, and 
lost seven oxen, expressed some fears; but by God’s mercy, we 
reached the opposite shore in safety. Poor Rambler, our faithfal 
dog, who had been our companion and pet, during this whole jour- 
ney, happened to be left behind, but swam across, following the 
waggons by the same circuitous course round the island. For this 
exertion, he was rewarded witha larger portion of meat than usual. 
The weather continuing fair, we much enjoyed the view of the 
Zwellendam range of mountains, with their peaked, square, and 
round tops, deep gullies, and woody kloofs, which appeared to great 
advantage, illumined by a bright morning sun. 

‘About noon we arrived at the drosty. The landdrost and _ his 
lady received us with their wonted kindness, and, by their hospi- 
tality, made us feel quite at home with them. 

After dinner, we accompanied Mr. Buissini on a visit to the 
clergyman, lately appointed to this living, who but lately arrived 
from Holland. With him we went to see the church. It is a 
convenient building, in form of a cross, without a steeple. ‘The 
organ, being but small, and out of repair, stood in the vestry. Go- 
vernment have not as yet done much towards the support of the 
ecclesiastical establishment in this colony, of which many com- 
plain, thinking it neither consistent with their usual liberality, nor 
with that union, which, under British dominion, exists between 
church and state. I believe it would tend much to conciliate, and 
stop the mouths of the disaffected, if the Government at home 
should think fit to authorize more assistance to be given towards its 


maintenance. 
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In the evening, Brother Schmitt was desired to deliver a discourse’ 
to the Hottentots and slaves belonging to the family; which he did, 
much to their edification. They expressed their gratitude in lively 
terms. ‘The moon shone bright till midnight, when most unexpect- 
edly, a storm of wind arose, black clouds covered the mountains, 
and the weather underwent a total change. 

9th. Our generous host and hostess insisted upon our taking an 
English breakfast with them, before we left Zwellendam, though we 
felt rather in haste to get across the Breede Revier, before the heavy 
rain had swelled its waters. 

Having received every possible mark of attention from the land- 
drost and his lady, we took leave about ten o’clock. In passing, we 
called upon Mr. Koster, who went out as a missionary under the 
direction of the Missionary Society in London, and had been both 
at Bethelsdorp and Latakkun; but afterwards, with a view to a more 
independent maintenance, commenced business in this place as 
an apothecary and surgeon, and now supports himself and his fa- 
mily with credit; at the same time holding meetings with the Hot- 
tentots and slaves, and endeavouring to do the work he was called 
to, though no longer directed and supported by the Society. 

It rained now so hard, that we made all haste to reach the 
Breede river. Itis crossed by a ferry. The cattle, all but the shaft 
oxen, being unyoked, are driven into the river, and swim across. 
On landing, the road was rendered so slippery by the rain, that, with 
every exertion, ten oxen could not drag the waggon up the steep as- 
cent, but frequently fell down. Both spanns were necessary to 
bring each waggon to the level. No attention seems to be paid 
to the road, which might very easily be cut down, so as to make the 
approach to the water moreconvenient. In the evening, we reached 
a farm near the Sonderend, belonging to a Mr. Heiman, where we 
met with a hospitable reception, being recommended by the land- 
drost. Our host had formerly been in the interior, and speaking of 
the wild buffaloe, mentioned a singular stratagem, practised by that 
fierce animal, when hunted in the woods. It runs forward, till it is 
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out of sight. The huntsman follows its track, assured that the ani- 
mal is before him. Meanwhile, entering the underwood, it returns 
part of the way, under cover of the bushes, waiting in ambush for 
its unwary pursuer, who finds himself suddenly attacked in flank, 
and sometimes loses his life in the conflict. 
10th. We crossed the place, where, on the 7th of March, we 
had suffered so much from the heat, as to make us call it, the 
Hot Outspann, got fresh oxen at Veldcornet Van Eckstein’s, and 
reached the ford about two o’clock. ‘I'he water was too deep to 
pass through it. ‘The waggons, having been emptied of their. 
loading, and empty casks placed within, to buoy them up, they 
were floated across. ‘The oxen swam, and the travellers and 
baggage went over in a small boat. The weather favoured us, and 
we reached Mr. Van Helsland’s hospitable mansion in the after- 
noon, without any harm to our goods by water or rain. His lady 
was gone to Capetown, but we spent a very agreeable evening in 
his company. . 

11th. Rising early, we walked for some time about the premises. 
The mountains present themselves here in all their grandeur, and 
on the spot, from whence I had before made a sketch of them, I 
undertook a revision, and endeavoured to trace their outline, and 
the many kloofs in them, with the most scrupulous exactness. 
Mr. Van Helsland made me attentive to a singular plant, called 
Vlachdorn, or Flat-thorn. Its leaves lie horizontally, close to the 
ground, forming a kind of star. ‘They are studded with small thorns 
or prickles. From the centre issues a naked stem, ordinarily abouta 
foot in length, with a small flower. Its root, like the roots of many 
plants and bushes in this country, is disproportionately thick, and 
strikes deep into the ground, likea carrot. A decoction of it is 
considered an efficient remedy against the stranguary in cattle, a 
distemper, of which many die, at a season of the year, when a certain 
herb, ripening among the common grass, is supposed to be the 
cause of it. Brother Schmitt knew it, as used by the Hottentots 
in the cure of similar disorders in man, but Mr. Van Helsland told 
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us, that he had saved twenty oxen last year, who must otherwise 
have died of that terrible disorder. 

About half past nine, we left Bock Revier, and proceeded with 
Mr. Eckstein’s oxen to a place beyond Hartebeestkraal, where we 
again met our own. The mountains increase in singularity of 
shape, and picturesque combinations, the nearer we approach 
to Gnadenthal. When we had arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Mrs. Giebeler’s farm, we saw about a hundred Hottentots on foot 
and on horseback, coming to meet us, headed by the missionaries 
Leitner and Lemmerz, with Mr. and Mrs. Melville and two chil- 
dren. It was truly affecting to hear the expressions of sincere joy 
and gratitude for our safe return, which burst upon us from old and 
young; and we all joined in humble thanks to God, our Saviour 
and Protector, whose mercies unto us during the whole journey, 
had been every morning new. About three o'clock we entered 
Gnadenthal, and the renewed impression made upon my mind, by 
the view of this charming place, accompanied by all the reflections 
on its origin, aim, and progress, filled my eyes again with tears of 
gratitude to God, for such a visible display of his mercy and power. 
While we were at dinner, a large company of Hottentots assembled 
before the dining-room, and sung a hymn of praise to the Lord, 
for having brought us safe home again. In the usual evening- 
service, the whole congregation joined in our thanksgivings. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Gnadenthal. Account of Peter Batje. Hottentots mode of tanning. 
Appeal in behalf of the poor. Mr. Melville's plan of Gnadenthal. 
Regulations proposed by the Hottentots for the prevention of disorder. 
Appointment of overseers. Approval of Mr. Frauenfelder, deputy 
landdrost of Caledon. Mr. Melville and Schmitt’s return to the 
Cape. Recovery of a long-lost parcel of letters. Statutes of the 
congregation. Walks about the settlement. Instance of discipline. 
The Lord’s Supper on Whitsunday. Remarks on the-Brethren’s 
manner of preaching. Expression of affection by the Hottentots. 
The Cutlery. Account of Philippus Appell. A Hottentot’s attempt 
to obtain the captaincy of the Hesqua tribe. Conversation with 
Captain Koopman about Hottentot’s Land. Prepare to leave Gna- 
denthal. 


May 12th. On our return to Gnadenthal, I found letters from 
England and from Capetown, which afforded me agreable infor- 
mation concerning the well-being of my family and friends. A 
packet of letters from Labrador, which ought to have arrived be- 
fore I went into the interior, was missing. Being Sunday, the ser- 
vices at church were as usual, and several parties of Hottentots, 
both men and women, came during the day to bid us welcome. 
13th. In the afternoon, Brother Leitner accompanied me on a 
walk down the west-side of the valley, to see a place, formerly be- 
longing to a Hottentot, Peter Batje. He had planted many fruit 
and other trees, and made a good garden on the premises. His wife 
was a woman of superior intellect, and an exemplary Christian, and 
kept the place in excellent order. After her death, he seemed to 
lose all his former good qualities, and took to drinking. No ad- 
monitions had any effect, and as his house and premises lay at some 
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distance from the other dwellings, and in a by-path, leading to 
Robyntjes Kraal, young people of dubious characters, both Hotten- 
tots and boors, began to make it a place of rendezvous, and re- 
sorted to it at night, taking advantage of a situation, which eluded 
immediate detection. ‘Thus it became a haunt of disorderly per- 
sons, and Peter received warning to quit. He refused to leave 
the place, and gave the missionaries much trouble. Notice was 
therefore sent to the Veldcornet, who expelled him. Since that 
time, the premises have not been occupied, the missionaries fear- 
ing, that they might be turned to the same use, if let to im proper 
persons, and the Hottentots being, in general, too poor to keep them - 
in repair. We spent part of this day in conference. | 

14th. I walked with Brother Schmitt to the Caffre Kraal, and 
engaged a Caffre, Ernest Apolli, to tan and dress some tyger and 
other skins I had brought with me from the interior. This is done 
by spreading them on the grass, covering them with sheep’s fat, 
strewing a species of chalk over them, and with a sand-stone, by a 
circulas motion of the hand, rubbing them, till the skin becomes as 
soft and pliable as wash-leather. ‘The hair remains undisturbed. 
Any laceration by shot or other violence, they contrive to mend with 
great neatness, so as hardly to be perceived. 

I wrote to-day to Mr.Von Buissini, the lJanddrost of Zwellendam, 
in behalf of the poor, who cannot possibly pay the new poll-tax of 
five rix-dollars per man. The tax seemed to be levied without 
any discrimination, or proportionate distribution. I was the more 
anxious to do away any impression, unfavourable to the present Go- 
vernment, as I have, to my sorrow, perceived in the minds of many 
people in the interior, considerable alienation from that attachment 
to the English, which, in the beginning, seemed sincere, but has 
suffered much, probably from misapprehension, as they are not ac- 
quainted with English forms, nor easily turned from their old cus- 
toms. I have been credibly informed, that there is not much dif- 
ference as to the amount of their contributions towards the public 
expenditure; but they have very imperfect ideas of commutation. 
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15th. and 16th. Mr. Melville had kindly undertaken to make a 
correct plan of the whole settlement of Gnadenthal, which he exe- 
cuted in the most finished manner, with uncommon accuracy and 
neatness. 

17th. A boor, whose house is not far off, and a sink of every 
abomination, came to Gnadenthal on business. Father Marsveld 
addressed him on the diabolical delight he finds, in seducing our 
unsteady young people to drunkenness, and the commission of 
all manner of lewdness, when at work at his farm. He is said to 
live in his cellar,.to be near to his idol, the brandy-cask, and 
seldom sober. He had not a word to say in his own defence, but 
immediately quitted the place. 

This morning we desired the five Hottentots, who had accom- 
panied us into the interior, to inform us, what reward they ex- 
pected for their trouble. Their remarks would have done credit 
to the most disinterested and generous-hearted Europeans. As 
it was but just, that they should reap the benefit of their labours, 
and be recompensed for their uniform good behaviour, by which 
they did honour to their Christian profession, we gave them about 
as much again as the sum, with which they had declared them- 
selves satisfied, not wishing to take advantage of their willingness 
to serve a good cause, exerted at the expense of the duties they 
owed to their families. 

In the evening, we met, to confer about a proposal, made by the 
Hottentots themselves, in consequence of the disorders before al- 
luded to, which in so large a’ssettlement cannot be prevented, with- 
out strict attention and watchfulness. It may be supposed, where 
there are many young people, that not all of them are willing 
to tread in the steps of their Christian parents, but rather disposed 
to follow the ways of the world, and to give free vent to their 
unruly passions. ‘To keep them in order had sometimes proved 
avery difficult task to the parents, who were unable to defeat the 
attempts, continually made by unprincipled white people, and 
others, to entrap the unwary. : 

NN 
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During my journey into the interior, several chapel-servants 
had waited upon Father Marsveld, who, by common consent, acts 
the part of Justice of the Peace in the settlement, and expressed 
a wish, that a company of Brethren might be appointed, to main- 
tain order throughout the village. This was particularly neces- 
sary during the evening-services, and at night, to prevent slaves 
and others, who have no business here, from entering the houses, 
and keeping company with the idle and dissolute. 

The Hottentots proposed, that the missionaries should chuse 
men, approved for their good behaviour, and respected by the 
people in the village, to be nominated opzieners, (overseers). 
They should then mention to the chapel-servants the names of 
those, whom they had chosen, when they would acquaint their 
teachers with the general opinion, conceived of each. As they 
had appealed to me, I approved and recommended the measure. 
A list was then prepared of fifty-four men, chiefly fathers of fa- 
milies, acknowledged to be capable of holding such an office. 
The Hottentots had also suggested, that the deputy-landdrost of 
Caledon, Mr. Von Frauenfelder, should be requested to give his 
sanction to such a regulation of police. Though we always ex- 
pect tares to grow up with the wheat, yet we may trust, that such 
exertions may be made, as will, by the Lord’s mercy, keep them 
down, and prevent their choking the good seed. 

19th. Brother Schmitt preached, and in the evening, both he 
and Mr. Melville, with their families, set out on their return to 
the Cape. A large party accompanied them to the Sonderend. 

I was this afternoon present at the baptism of three children, 
of from one to three years old. It was conducted nearly in 
the same manner as that of adults. At night I felt unwell 
with a violent cold, and on the 20th, for the first time, did not 
rise at the stroke of the bell, nor attended the service in the cha- 
pel. The greatest anxiety was shown on the part of the mis- 
sionaries, that nothing might be neglected for my relief. To 
Sister Leitner I owe the benefit I received from a decoction 
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of elder-flowers and bukku-leaves, used here to promote perspi- 
ration. 

24th. Having made a report of the before-mentioned plan of 
appointing overseers (opziener) to the deputy-landdrost, Mr. Von 
Frauenfelder, I received to-day avery satisfactory answer from hin, 
fully approving of the measure, and promising every assistance 
in his power. 
_ 25th. Though I still felt the effects of the cold, yet I persever- 
ed in taking my usual walks, and to-day went, with Brother Lem- 
merz, to the top of the lower hills behind the Caffre Kraal, from 
whence the chief part of the stones, used in laying the foundation 
of the new house, had been brought. They are strongly impreg- 
nated with iron. Large blocks lie scattered all over these hills, 
some covered with a lichen of a deep vermilion-colour. We pro- 
ceeded towards the foot of the great mountain, hoping to reacha 
stony kloof to the eastward of it, but were obliged to return, for 
want of time. By the way, we called at some Hottentots’ houses, 
and conversed with the inhabitants. In the afternoon, we rode 
to the Sonderend, where I made a sketch of the view of the high 
range, and the approach to Gnadenthal from the ford. 

26th. To-day, thirty-two of the fifty-four men appointed to be 
overseers, met, the remainder being engaged at the farms. ‘They 
were addressed by Brother Leitner, and the nature of the com- 
mission, with its responsibilities, explained to them. They de- 
clared themselves willing to accept of it, and several of them 
spoke, with much good sense, of the necessity of providing for the 
maintenance of order in so large a place. Father Marsveld re- 
presented to them, how careful they ought to be, in accepting of, 
and holding this office, that their own lives and conversation 
should exhibit proofs of real conversion of heart, that what they 
recommended and required of others, might be enforced by good 
example. The letter addressed to me by the deputy-landdrost of 
Caledon was then read and explained, and they expressed great 
thankfulness for the countenance to be given them by the ma- 
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gistrate. I received, to-day, a letter from the landdrast of Zwel- 
lendam, Mr. Von Buissini, in which he generously accedes to my 
wishes respecting the poor at Gnadenthal, granting them certain 
exemptions, and directing in what manner the declaration of their 
disabilities must be made te the collector of taxes. 

In the following days, I was busily engaged at home with writing 
letters, and business relating to the Mission. 

29th. I had been requested to draw up rules or statutes, to be 
read to the congregation, at stated times, and particularly to new 
people, that they might know what was required of every one, who 
desired to become and remain an inhabitant of this place. For 
this purpose, I had a conversation with all the missionaries, and 
heard the remarks of each, made on every subject, connected with 
the internal and external state of the settlement. From these, 
and from the regulations of the settlements of the Brethren in 
Europe, as detailed in Loretz’s Ratio Discipline Fratrum, I com- 
piled a set of rules, suited to the peculiar circumstances of this 
Mission. Having received the approbation of the missionaries, 
they were communicated and explained, first to the company of 
overseers, and afterwards, to the whole congregation, and agreed 
to with thankfulness. All promised obedience to them, and some, 
who had not understood every particular instruction, in the fol- 
lowing days came to ask explanation, to which they had been in- 
vited by the missionaries. I was pleased with the simplicity and 
confidence many of them showed on this occasion. 

30th. I took a walk to the hill behind the Beastkraal, from 
whence a good view of the church, the missionaries’ gardens, the 
burial-ground, the kloof, and the great mountain, presents itself. 
While I was making my sketch, clouds came rolling from the 
north, through the kloof, and enveloped the lower region of 
the mountain, the different peaks on its summit appearing above 
them. I wished for a better artist to give a faithful representation 
of the majestic scene, which, however, I ventured to do, in a cor- 
rect outline. 
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Bist. For some time the oaks, poplars, and other foreign trees, 
had exhibited a beautiful variety of the richest autumnal tints, 
but to-day, the heavy rain and wind caused a great falling of the 
leaves, and, in a few days more, winter seemed to have assumed 
its reign. 

This afternoon, a young man, Francis H. was brought before 
us, to answer for his having struck another man’s wife. He was 
expected to be very sulky, but confessed the charge, without an 
attempt to defend himself, and heard the sentence of exclusion from 
the meetings of the baptized people, with many tears. He was ap- 
parently not able to speak for grief, and it was with great reluc- 
tance that he retired, when dismissed. On such occasions, IL 
generally remained a silent hearer, and found much to approve 
and adinire in the manner, in which Father Marsveld administered 
justice. But after Francis was gone, I took the liberty to observe, 
that, though he had confessed the charge brought against him, the 
party offended had not been present, to be examined respecting 
the occasion given for the offence, when probably some circum- 
stances might have been discovered, which would have caused the 
sentence to beless rigorous. It is not in the manner of the punish- 
ment, that its severity is felt, so much, as in the effect produced 
in the mind or feelings of the person receiving it. Most of the 
Christian Hottentots, negroes, or other converts from among the 
heathen, in our missionary settlements, would rather endure any 
corporeal chastisement, than be excluded from the meetings of 
their class or division in the congregation. ‘The missionaries, 
acknowledging the truth of these remarks, appointed a second 
hearing in Father Marsveld’s room, in presence of two or three of 
their number, and asummons was sent to the woman, to meet the 
accused in the morning. 

June Ist. They both appeared before us. Here again I was 
witness to that great influence, which the missionaries will ever 
possess over the minds of their converts, while the latter are con- 
vinced, that all they do and direct, is meant only for their good 
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and that even the severest reproofs proceed from the sincerest 
regard for their welfare. We now obtained a true account of the 
transaction, which, though in itself of small consequence, I relate, 
as an instance of the manner, in which aftairs of this nature are 
treated in our settlements. 

By a rule long established, every inhabitant is bound to make 
good the damage done by his cattle in his neighbour’s grounds. 
To prevent such mischief, they are continually exhorted to keep 
their hedges and other fences in repair; the neglect of which ope- 
rates against the complainant in awarding damages. The husband 
of this woman had suffered his horse to enter Francis’s garden, and 
do considerable mischief. Francis. complained, and the man 
agreed, that, to compensate for the damage done, he should have 
twenty or thirty cabbages, with which he was satisfied. On com- 
ing to claim them, he found the best of them cut off and carried 
away. He entered the house, and found only the wife at home, 
who answered to his remonstrance, in a manner so affronting, that 
he gave the woman a push, not a blow, according to her own 
admission, when some high words passed between them. On 
cross-examination, the woman confessed, that, hearing the bargain 
made between her husband and Francis, she had thought it no 
harm, to save as much of her husband’s property as she could, and 
therefore secured the best cabbages. The injustice of such de- 
ceitful conduct being represented to her, and that she deserved to 
be excluded, as well as Francis, she seemed terrified, and offered 
to make any reparation in her power. ‘They were then, after some 
further exhortation, asked, whether they could heartily forgive 
each other. This they did with great sincerity, shaking hands, 
promising never more to remember the offence given. The sen- 
tence, passed on Francis yesterday, was now revoked, and both ex- 
pressed their thanks with great humility. 

2d. Whitsunday. The services usual on this festival-day, wereat- 
tended by the families of some farmers in the neighbourhood, and 
a large audience of Hottentots and slaves. In the evening, the 
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Holy Sacrament was administered to about three hundred and fifty 
communicants. 

This was the last time I was favoured to be present, and to 
assist at this sacred ordinance, in the church at Gnadenthal. 
When I entered and took my seat, and beheld the congregation 
sitting before me, in silent expectation of that great blessing, 
which attends the celebration of this sacramental feast, instituted 
by our Lord himself, in remembrance of His sufferings and death, 
I felt quite overwhelmed, and almost totally lost in contempla- 
tion. Nor were my feelings free from pain, when I reflected, 
that, ina few days, I must leave this place and people, duty re- 
quiring, that I should not much longer indulge in the delight my 
abode at Gnadenthal had afforded to my mind, but proceed 
to Groenekloof, where I had more business to transact, than at 
this place. 

I could not help drawing a comparison between the condition 
of these Hottentots, and that of the poor, squalid, and ignorant 
wretches I had seen, during my late journey. And these had 
been in the same state, but for the preaching of the Gospel. If 
this be not a miracle, wrought by the power of God alone, I know 
not what is! 

Effects so striking may prove to all men, that it is not by enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, nor by any human systems and _ contrivan- 
ces, but by the preaching of the cross of Christ, in demonstration of 
the Spirit, that the heart of man is changed, and he is made a new 
creature. And, as I humbly hope, that, through the mercy of God, 
I have been taught to believe in Jesus, as my only trust and refuge 
in life and death, my faith was greatly strengthened, and my mind 
filled anew with assurance, that we are doing right, in determining 
** to know nothing amongst men, save Christ Jesus and Him cruci- 
** fied.” Yet I do not wonder, that some good men reprove us 
for dwelling too much on this subject. Its effects are not to be ex- 
plained by the common rules of reasoning. Experience alone can 
justify the practice, as consistent with the will and wisdom of God. 
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Even to these poor Hottentots the words of St. Peter may be ad- 
dressed: “ Ye are come into Mount Zion, and to the city of the 
“ living God, and to Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant, 
‘«* and tothe blood of sprinkling,” 

Though despised by most men, and often liable to err and fail, 
yet, as received and reconciled by Him, with whom there is no re- 
pect of persons, I felt myself unworthy to serve this congregation, 
whose attentive, devout deportment, and unaffected fervency of 
spirit is scarcely equalled in any Christian community. 

3d. As Whit-Monday is celebrated in this colony, as in most 
parts of the continent of Europe, the usual servicc was performed 
at the church. In the afternoon, two adults, and two children,. 
were baptized. 

After this solemnity, the chapel-servanis came in a body to pay 
me a visit. Brother Leitner being interpreter, I had some very 
agreeable conversation with them. In the evening, the opzieners 
met, by appointment, in our dining-room, when the rules or sta- 
tutes mentioned (p. 276,) were again read and explained. The 
remarks showed much good sense, and confirmed the opinion I have 
already conceived of the Hottentots, that they are, in general, 
more sensible, and possess better judgment, than most Europeans 
equally destitute of the means of instruction. 

4th. Having heard, that I intended next week to leave Gnaden- 
thal, the Hottentots, both men and women, alone, or in parties, 
came to take leave of me, or rather to beg me not to leave them. 
Some said: ‘ You seem so much at home among us, that you had 
*“* better go and fetch your wife and children and take up your a- 
** bode in this place.” 1 replied, that I thought I could do them 
nore service by going to England, and reporting to my Brethren, 
what I had here seen and heard of the effects of the gospel, which 
would excite them to send out more teachers, to instruct those of 
their nation, who were yet in darkness. When they perceived, that 
nothing would prevail to detain me, many shed tears, saying, that 
as they must now return to the farms, they should see me no more.. 
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Their behaviour towards me has, indeed, from the beginning, been 
most kind and affectionate, and if I happened not to be in my 
place at church, which, however, occurred only two or three times, 
their inquiries after my health were continued for three or four 
days successively. I was engaged part of this day with Brother 
Beinbrech, who has the charge of the cutlery and smithy. Four- 
teen Hottentots: were employed in these branches of business. 
Their busy hammers, files, and polishing-wheel, made me often 
fancy myself living in a London street, and forget, that I was in 
a part of Africa, but lately a horrid and lonely desert. Room 
being wanted, both for stores and family use, some arrangements 
were made, which were rendered practicable by the building of the 
new house, to the satisfaction of all parties. 

This being the birth-day of our venerable sovereign, we remem- 
bered him in our prayers, according to the direction given by 
the apostle, 1. Tim. ii. 2, with thanksgiving, that under him, and a 
Government, disposed to promote the interests of religion and 
virtue, we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness 
and honesty. 

5th. A Hottentot, Philip Appell, who had returned from the 
interior, was summoned before Father Marsveld and three other 
Brethren, to be informed, that he could not be permitted to live 
at Gnadenthal. This was a new case, which involved a difficult 
question. 

Philip had formerly belonged to the congregation, and, for some 
time after his baptism, conducted himself with propriety. His 
wife was a woman of a very turbulent spirit, and had_ held her for- 
mer husband in complete subjection. When she married Philip, 
she made several attempts to treat him in the same manner; 
but after long patience, he at length sought his remedy in his supe- 
rior strength, and every now and then their house was a scene of 
confusion and uproar. Added to this, they both began to indulge 
in hquor, and exhortations being fruitless, he was ordered to quit 
the settlement. His first expulsion seemed to produce within him, 
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a show of sincere repentance, and he was so earnest in his en 
treaties for admission, and promises of amendment, that he was per- 
mitted to return. ‘This happened twice. But when he fell a third 
time into the same transgression, he refused to depart, and became 
a terror to the peaceable inhabitants. The missionaries had now 
no means of ridding themselves of such disturbers of the public 
peace, but by an application to the landdrost. That magistrate 
was very ready to lend his aid, and ordered Philip instantly 
to leave Gnadenthal, and not to enter the settlement within a 
twelvemonth, on pain of imprisonment. But this was not the in- 
tention of the missionaries and their congregation, who dreaded his 
return. Whenever the subject occurred in conversation, Father 
Marsveld, knowing the character of the man, assured us, that on 
the very day, on which the vear of his banishment was completed, 
he would make his appearance; which he did accordingly, furnish- 
ed with a handsome testimonial from the farmer, by whom he had 
been employed. 

Though I had heard much to his disadvantage, I could not help 
admiring the address of this Hottentot. He was a man of supe- 
rior intellect, great bodily strength, six feet high, and had an im- 
posing appearance. ‘To Father Marsveld’s just and severe repre- 
sentation of the wicked conduct both of himself and his wife, dis- 
graceful to the Christian name given him in baptism, hurtful to the 
youth in the congregation, annoying in the extreme to all the inha- 
bitants, he made a reply, full of confession and contrition, not pre- 
tending to defend himself, but only craving mercy, patience, and 
another trial, with so much eloquence, that to us, who were novices 
in these things, he appeared truly sincere, and deserving of attention. 
We were rather surprised to hear Father Marsveld answer, with unre- 
Jenting severity, to the following effect: “ This speech we have now 
‘© heard a third time, not one word of which we can admit to be true. 
* Do you mean a third time to deceiveus with hypocritical pretences 
“ and professions, which proceed not from your heart, but are made 
“« for your own convenience; because you feel the effect of the dis- 
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“¢ grace you have incurred with your own people, and throughout 
“ the whole country, by your abominable practices, which you now 
“ seek to wipe off, by being again received as an inhabitant of 
“ Gnadenthal? But your contrivances arevain. You are dreaded 
“ by the whole congregation, and there are few, who would for- 
“ give us, if we were to admit so dangerous a man to dwell in this 
“ place; out of which, drunkenness, lewdness, brawling and fighting, 
“ shall, by God’s blessing upon our present regulations, be totally 
** expelled, together with every one, who does not chuse to lead 
“ a life, consistent with Christian principles.” I thought it was 
all over with Philip, whose countenance showed the deepest con- 
viction and humility. But I was mistaken. He granted every 
word the venerable missionary had spoken, to be true, and that he 
deserved to be suspected of falsehood and pretence, but proceeded 
to make such protestations of his sincerity, and the remorse he felt, 
on account of his former trangressions, that Father Marsveld, per- 
ceiving by our looks, that we were disposed to relent, ordered 
Philip to withdraw, that we might consult together in private. 
He then observed, that he did not wonder at our being moved by 
the Hottentot’s speech, since we were yet unacquainted with that 
particular character, but that, if a real change was wrought in the 
man’s heart, it would appear to him one of the greatest miracles he 
had ever heard of, or seen. ‘The result was, that Philip was per- 
mitted to stay till Monday, when we should inform him of our 
decision. Meanwhile, the opzieners were convened, and the case 
laid before them. ‘The missionaries supposed, that they would un- 
animously protest against his re-admission, when, to our surpsise, 
they all pleaded fora third trial. We afterwards discovered, that 
Philip had informed himself of their appointment, and waited 
upon each, when, by his penitential declarations, he had quieted 
their minds and moved their compassion. 

On Monday morning, he appeared before us, to hear our ¢dctermi- 
nation, being directed to bring his wife with him. She was addressed 
by Father Marsveld in a suitable manner, but looked very sulky, and 
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made no reply. Philip then spoke to her in our presence, confess- 
ing his own sins, and that he had often provoked her bad behaviour, 
by his conduct, asked her pardon, and exhorted ber to take warn- 
ing, and to pray to God to convert her heart, that they might in 
future avoid giving such offence to a Christian people, and such 
pain to their teachers. She seemed to relent, and promised obe- 
dience and submission to the rules of the place. They now obtain- 
ed leave to erect a hut, and cultivate some garden-ground, to be 
appointed for them by Brother Leitner, but were told, that for 
the first breaking out of their former warfare, or the first symptoms 
of drunkenness and disorder, they would be expelled by the land- 
drost, never more to return. As long as I remained in Africa, no 
complaint was made against them, nor have I heard any since my 
return, and we may hope, that the professions of Philip Appell 
have been sincere, and, by the grace of God, evinced their reali- 
ty. He seemed particularly thankful to me, though I had not in- 
rerfered much in pleading his cause, and he accompanied me for 
several miles, when I left Gnadenthal. 

On this occasion, I could not but again notice that easy flow of 
speech so natural to many Hottentots, and which is indeed increased 
by Christian instruction; but, if not directed by the Spirit of truth, 
may make a Hottentot, even without genuine conversion of heart, 
appear qualified to preach to, and teach others. Great caution 
ought therefore to be applied, if it be thought proper, consistent 
with convenience or other considerations, to appoint any of them 
to that office. Hitherto the Brethren have not employed either 
Hottentots or negroes as assistants in the ministry, but only as 
visitors and chapel-servants. 

6th. Having discovered the man who was the chief instigator of the 
uneasiness of the Hesqua people, in wishing to appoint a Captain 
of that tribe, in opposition to Captain Koopman, who is regularly 
appointed by Government, he was summoned and examined as to 
his late proceedings at Capetown, where he had waited on some 
members of the Government, and endeavoured to obtain the Cap- 
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tain’s staff for his tribe. We told him, that, had he obtained it, he 
should immediately have quitted the settlement, and might have 
exercised his authority among the wolves and jackals, the only in- 
habitants at present in the Hesqua Kloof, where formerly that 
tribe had its residence. That, also, the first disturbance he should 
occasion, would be punished with expulsion. After much preva- 
ricaticn, he was brought to confession, and promises of his future 
peaceable demeanor. 

7th. I visited the girls’ school, and heard some of them read very 
well. Dr. Bell’s plan is followed as much as possible, but not in 
all its parts. Some have made tolerable progress in writing. 

In the afternoon, I rode with Brother Lemmerz, across the 
Sonderend, toa hill beyond Badenhorst’s farm; where I made a 
drawing of the approach to the Gnadenthal valley. The river 
was so much swollen, that it was impossible to ford it, without 
being wet. 

As the time of my departure drew near, the fareweil-visits of the 
Hottentots became more frequent, and many parties of men, women, ~ 
and children, followed each other during the day. 

In the evening, captain Koopman and two other Hottentots 
paid me a formal visit. ‘They began the conversation, by express- 
ing the regard and affection they felt for me, and their sorrow for 
my departure. Having made portraits of the two venerable Fa- 
thers, Marsveld and Schwinn, which lay on my table, they immedi- 
ately knew them, and seemed delighted to see them “ written down 
on paper.” Captain Koopman then said, that he had still some- 
thing to observe about the land belonging to the Hottentots, in 
consequence of my having lately asserted, “ that the land was given 
by Government to the Brethren, for the Hottentots, and that, if it 
had not been for the Mission, the Hottentots would have lost it all.” 
He entered into a long demonstration to prove, that not only this 
land, but two neighbouring farms, which he named, had, in old 
times, been Hottentots’ land, being secured to onevof his ancestors, 
by some Dutch Governor, but to which ancestor, and by what 
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Governor, he could not tell. He added, that there was now not 
land enough for pasture, and that if, according to my recommenda- 
tion, still more were to be brought under tillage for fields and gar- 
dens, they must keep fewer cattle, and that, if those spots, which 
appeared fit for the rearing of corn, were ploughed and sown, they 
would be surrounded by pasture-ground, and the produce trodden 
down by beasts. 

He therefore wished me to apply to the English Government, to 
restore to the Hottentots the two farms in question. Brother Leit- 
ner being interpreter, I explained to him, that the English Govern- 
ment must and would act justly; that they had already greatly fa- 
voured the Christian Hottentots; that what I said about the land 
being given “ to the Brethren,” for the Hottentots, was strictly 
true, for they had the right granted them of giving it to, or with- 
holding it from, any Hottentot, at their discretion; and that the 
occupation of it by the Brethren, as landlords, was the only sure 
way of preserving it for the use of the Hottentots; for he must know, 
that but for the English Government, not only the two farms he 
mentioned, but Bavians-kloof itself, would have been seized upon 
by some white landholder.. Moreover, that the English Govern- 
ment could not in justice dispossess the farmers of their property, 
unless by purchase, which could not be expected. Brother Leitner 
then showed, that the Brethren had spent above a thousand-rix- 
dollars, in securing land for the Hottentots, and could do no more, 
since they received no interest or benefit whatever from it. 

With these explanations they appeared quite satisfied, but added 
some very sensible remarks on the present degraded state of their 
countrymen, who lived with the boors, since all the counffry had been 
taken from them, and was possessed by intruders, I endeavoured 
to make them understand, “ that though I by no means meant to 
justify such encroachment and robbery, yet they might, as Christ- 
ian people, find some consolation in the reflection, that, had it not 
been for the ocetpation of their country by Europeans, they would 
have remained in gross ignorance and darkness, and been ‘ led cap-, 
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tive by Satan at his will,’ in the service of sin; the consequence of 
which, even to the richest and most powerful nation, was misery 
both here and hereafter. We then explained to them the state of 
the negroes in the West Indies, who had not only lost their land and 
liberty, but were carried as slaves into a foreign country; and yet 
many of those, who had received the gospel, now rejoiced in that, 
which, to man, seemed the greatest misfortune, because it had been 
the means of preparing them, by faith in Jesus, for the possession 
of an inheritance incorruptible and eternal.” They heard us with 
great attention, and, during the latter part of the address, tears filled 
their eyes, and they declared their thankfulness to God for their 
present privileges; adding, that in conversation among themselves, 
they frequently reminded each other of these benefits. 

It was to me a most interesting discovery, showing, that these 
poor people likewise reason about the rights of man, though with 
rather more coolness and good sense, than some among our English 
demagogues have done. 

8th. To-day I was much engaged in making preparations for my 
departure, and finished a farewell-address to the congregation, in 
Dutch, which I meant to read to them on Sunday. For though I 
had learnt to read and pronounce this language tolerably well, 
I could not venture to speak extempore ina public assembly. I 
read it on the 

Oth, in the afternoon, to a crowded audience, and was glad to 
hear, that it was well understood by the Hottentots. When I had 
finished, and left the desk, Father Marsveld addressed the congre- 
gation, and offered up a prayer in my behalf. 

The pain felt at parting was, I believe, mutual; nor would my 
feelings have suffered me to read my speech, had I not been obliged 
to pay as much attention to reading and right pronunciation, as to 
the subject itself. 

During the whole day, parties of Hottentots came into my room, 
to express their affection, thanks, and good wishes. 

10th. 'The weather being rainy, and every prospect of the rivers 
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in the high mountains being impassable, | gave up my intention of 
going to Groenekloof by Rodesand and Tulbach. 

The missionaries Clemens and Leitner, with Sister Leitner, having 
resolved to accompany me to Groenekloof, our departure was fixed | 
for the following morning. But hearing that it was no longer pos- 
sible to pass the ford of the Sonderend, I confess I felt pleased with 
the prospect of delay; for my regret at leaving Gnadenthal and its 
worthy inhabitants, was hourly on the increase. 

In the evening, the family met to take leave of me. I endea- 
voured, as well as I was able, to express to all, and each of them, 
the grateful sense I had, and shall ever retain, of the undissembled _ 
brotherly love and confidence which I enjoyed during my abode in 
this place, as likewise my view of the present state of the Mission, and 
my heartfelt, fervent, and never-ceasing desire and prayer, that a 
special blessing might rest upon the labours of each of the Brethren 
and Sisters employed in it, both now and in succession. Brother 
Clemens, the warden, in the name of all the missionaries, answered 
me in amost affectionate address. Of this last evening at Gna- 
denthal, I spent part with Father Schwinn, and part with Father 
Marsveld, in pleasant and profitable conversation. 

The state of Father Schwinn’s health was very precarious. It 
did not appear, as if we should much longer enjoy the services of 
this faithful labourer in the Lord’s vineyard. Father Marsveld was 
above seventy years old, and begins, in various ways, to feel the 
infirmities of age, but his spirit is lively, and both his fellow-labour- 
ers, and the Hottentots, prayed that he might be preserved in health 
and activity many years longer. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Departure from Gnadenthal. Accompanied by Hottentots and Mis- 
stonaries. Warmbaths. Dr. Hassner loses his best slave. Caledon. 
Bontjeskraal. Night's lodging at Servas de Kok’s farm. Ford of 
the Botte Revier. Mr. Urie’s farm andinn. Battle of baboons. 
Bridge over the Palmite Revier. Hottentot-Hollands- Kloof. 
Brenk’s Inn. Night spent at Mr. Delport’s farm. Remarkable 
mountains. Farms of Mr. Dirk Cloete, Mr. Neukirch, and 
Mr. Bruckman, A Boor’s opinion of the Caffres and Hottentots. 
Arrival at Groenekloof. Mr. Slabbert. Consultation about the 
new Church. Mr. Kotzee. Remarks on intruders. Arrival at 
Capetown. Mr. Hoetz’s villa. Returnof my travelling companions 
to Gnadenthal. Visit at Newlands. Mr. Sebastian van Rhenen. 
Observations on Church-music. Return to Groenekloof. 


eB une 11th. I did not feel quite well, and had almost given up 
the hopes of being able to set out this morning, on account of the 
reported fullness of the Sonderend, when Solomon Pfeiffer, who 
had been sent to examine the state of that river, returned with the 
news, that it might be forded with great ease. We therefore pre- 
pared for the journey. 

After I had paid an early visit to the two venerable Fathers, 
Marsveld and Schwinn, in their rooms, the family breakfasted to- 
gether in the dining-hal, and once more commended me and my 
fel low traveilers to the grace and protection of God, in.a short prayer 
by Father Marsveld. 

Meanwhile, about two hundred Hottentots had assembled in the 
grove. All would press forward, and their eagerness once more 
to shake hands and bid me farewell, was so great, that a general 
scramble was avoided only by my calling to them, that I would not 
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pass by any one, but admit them all in due order. At length we 
reached and entered the waggon, when they began, with one voice, 
tosing their farewell-hymn. 

At this moment, I felt all resistance to my feelings give way. 
Never-have I experienced a keener pang, on leaving any place, or 
any friends, to whom I was attached... Gnadenthal is indeed a spot, 
where I have found myself so much at home, and where almost 
every object conspired to fll my mind with grateful remembrances 
and contemplations, that, though convinced of my duty to proceed 
to Groenekloof, where business of importance to that settlement 
demanded my presence, I found it necessary to do violence 
to my feelings, to tear myself loose. But my spirit will often 
dwell in those hallowed groves, accompany the congregation into 
the house of prayer, attend them during their truly solemn assem- 
bhies, behold with affection and delight the pious labours of their 
teachers, participate in their joys, their sorrows, and their cares, 
and enjoy an aftertaste of the heavenly comfort attending the ad- 
ministration of tle holy sacraments, by the presence and power of | 
our Lord and Saviour. 

The whole missionary family, and about a hundred and fifty 
Hottentots, small and great, on foot or on horseback, accompanied 
us beyond the Sonderend, as far as Badenhorst’s farm, where, 
placing themselves in a semicircle, they sang another farewell- 
hymn, and finally bade adieu. The Brethren Thomsen and Lem- 
merz kept us company, till we arrived at Mr. Klemm’s, on Ser- 
jeants Revier. 

The Gnadenthal range of mountains was covered with snow, 
upon which the sun shone with great splendor. We reached the 
Warmbaths about five in the evening, but to our sorrow, found our 
good friend, Dr. Hassner, very ailing. His spirits, however, revived, 
and we spent a pleasant evening at his house. 

12th. In the morning, the doctor was better. He had met 
with a serious loss, by the death of a slave, who, besides being a 
useful and sensible servant, was a good jomer, and cost him 
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three thousand rix-dollars. The poor fellow seems to have been 
seduced to take too much liquor, fell from his horse into a ditch, ~ 
and broke his back. 

After breakfast we set out, and called upon Mr. Von Frauen- 
felder, the deputy-landdrost of Caledon. He was glad to hear our 
report of the new regulations at Gnadenthal, and to relieve the poor 
of that place, by a direction from Mr. Von Buissini, who had most 
kindly attended to my representation. 

The landdrost delivered to me a letter from Colonel Bird, just 
arrived, in answer to my application made to his Excellency the 
Governor, for the possession of the land on the Witte Revier, which 
is granted, in terms most obliging. 

Our next visit was to the Rev. Mr. Voss, the minister of. Caledon. 
He shewed us the church, which is a good, plain building, and 
gave us some information respecting Messrs. Read’s and Williams’s 
visit to Caffraria, where they seemed to have met with encouraging 
success. 

From hence we proceeded to Bontjeskraal. On an eminence 
near the farm, I found a fine view of four ranges of mountains, 
those of Gnadenthal, the Zwarteberg near Caledon, the Tower of 
Babel and its companions, and the Great and Little Haue Hoek. 
Our road, from this place to Mr. Servas de Kok’s farm on the 
Botte Kevier, lay over a barren waste. He received us dryly, 
but gave us a good supper, good beds, and in conversation was 
friendly. 

13th. We set out early, and forded the Botte Revier without 
difficulty. Formerly, rocks rendered this fording-place almost 
impassable, but about a year ago, by a sudden inundation, earth 
and sand was carried down from the mountain in such quanti- 
ties, that the rocks were covered, the holes filled up, and a good 
road made through the river. Mr. de Kok, however, was a great 
sufferer. His vineyards were completely ruined, the water-course 
and mill destroyed, and the well, which supplied the family, 
choked up. 
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In about an hour, we reached the toll-house, at the foot of the 
Haue Hoek, over which we had a pleasant walk of about three 
English miles, the morning being remarkably fine. We halted at 
Mr. Urie’s farm. While dinner was preparing, we walked with 
our landlord into his grounds. He had laid outa large garden 
and vineyard, and was now planting wood, and making other im- 
provements, by which, if he succeeds, his place will become a little 
paradise, in the midst of a wilderness. 

The Great Haue Hoek presents itself here, with many small 
peaks. Its rocks are the habitations of baboous, which, indeed, 
occupy the summits of all the neighbouring hills. Mr. Urie en- 
tertained us with an account of a combat he had lately beheld, 
on the waste, adjoining his gardens, between a large herd of ba- 
boons from the Haue Hoek, anda party from the opposite range. 
It was maintained on both sides with great fury, and with horrid 
yells and barkings, when, suddenly, astop was put to it, by an 
unfortunate jackal running in among them. The poor animal 
was seized by one party and thrown towards the other, then back 
again. Tis cries, added to those of the combatants, filled the air 
with the most discordant sounds, till the death uf the intruder 
seemed to give the signal for a general retreat. 

Hearing that the ford of the Palmite Revier was impassable, 
we drove to the bridge. At the toll-house we found a miserable 
night’s lodging, rose early on the 

14th, and passed over the bridge, which is of wood, and the 
only bridge in all South Africa. It rests upon stone piers, 
thought sufficiently strong to resist the force of the stream, which 
sometimes, in the rainy season, hecomes extremely rapid and 
fierce, but was now nearly hid among palmite-plants and low 
bushes, growing in its bed. ‘To prevent the wood-work from be- 
ing washed ofl the piers in great floods, the timbers are fastened 
to them by strong chains, on the side of the water’s descent. The 
bridge is furnished with railings, and on the floor-planks, the 
thick spungy stalks of the palmite-plant are laid in abundance, 
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partly to afford an easier passage for the bullock’s fect, and partly 
to deaden the sound of the wood, by which they are apt to be 
frightened. Two waggoners had spanned out on the opposite 
bank, and both they and their dogs seemed much alarmed at our 
early approach. The moon shone bright, and itsreflection upon 
the eastern ascent of the mountain, which is covered with de- 
composed quartz, frittered into white sand, gave it the appear- 
ance of a field covered with snow. In one place, the road is 
steep, and fullof rocky ledges. 

The eastern approach to the top of Hottentot-Hollands-Kloof 
is guarded on each side by fragments of rocks, thrown into a va- 
riety of fanciful groupes, and odd shapes. ‘The road down the 
western declivity, though irremediably steep, has been much im- 
proved by the English. The adjoining precipices are rugged in 
the extreme, but every practicable spot is covered with a profu- 
sion of curious plants and shrubs. ‘The sugar-bush grows here in 
great plenty, and, with its magnificent starry flower, adorns the 
wild region. At the top of the western descent, I noticed a vein 
of iron-stone, with sand-stone and indurated clay, of a reddish or 
violet colour, which forms the mass of that part of the hill, call- 
ed the Rothe Hochte. Towards the bottom, all the fragments of 
rock (for there are no large masses visible,) are of a coarse grit 
- or granite. 

About nine, we reached Mr. Brenk’s inn, where we were obliged 
to remain four hours, to let our poor famished oxen enjoy some 
food and rest. At two, we proceeded, called at Mr. Morgel’s farm, 
and reached Mr. Delport’s house at the Moddergat. Darkness 
- and fatigue made us glad to find here a comfortable night’s lodg- 
ing. We were all put into one room, where we had also the ho- 
nour of having our host and a boy in the same dormitory with us. 
The good man went to bed with a pipe in his mouth. When he 
felt sleep coming on, he placed it in a chair, to be ready in the 
morning. Between two and three o’clock, he struck a light, 
without quitting his bed, and fell to smoking again. It proved, 
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however, no annoyance, for their being no cieling to the apart- 
ment, the volumes of smoke, which rose curling a his Aips.it had 
room to spread to the top of the roof. 

15th. Our oxen having strayed far away, in search of food, we 
were detained some hours after dawn of day. I improved the 
time, to make an accurate drawing of a remarkable mountain, 
called the Helderberg or Simonsberg, belonging to the Stellen- 
bosch range, the rocky summit of which exhibits a most singular 
variety of peaks and copulas. The village of Stellenbosch pre- 
sents itself beautifully, with its groves, avenues, and plantations 
of fir and other trees. While the waggon followed slowly, I walk- 
ed through some of its streets. We were hospitably received 
and entertained at Mr. Dirk Cloete’s farm, and in the afternoon, 
continued our route to Mr. Neukirch’s house, where we met with 
a reception equally kind, and spent an agreeable evening. The 
house is new, and when completed, and the grounds improved by 
plantations and gardens, the situation promises to be one of the 
most pleasant inthe whole country. Over the principal door, in 
a medallion, are the words, ‘“‘ memento mori.” 

Our driver, Marcus, and the leader, had meawhile driven the 
oxen to a feeding-place at some distance. The poor beasts were 
so much fatigued, that we hardly expected them to bring us to- 
day to Groenekloof. We proceeded through an uninteresting 
country, to an outspann-place, near Diep Revier, where Sister 
‘Leitner provided us both with breakfast and dinner. Between 
these two meals, I walked about the waste, and found some situa- 
tions, from which the Stellenbosch hills are seen to advantage, as 
likewise the Table-Mountain, and the lower ranges of the Tyger- 
berg, Koeberg, and Paerdeberg. I found some odd varieties of 
iron-stone, and sitting down among the bushes, made an index 
to the many sketches and drawings, which Mr. Melville and I 
had made, during our journey. 

Thus employed, I seldom found time to hang heavy upon my 
hands, during the many tiresome delays by outspanning and other 
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circumstances, connected with an African journey; and may I ne- 
ver be wanting in gratitude to God, for granting to me such health, 
liveliness and activity of mind, during this whole period, insomuch 
that I never felt disposed to take an African nap after dinner. 

Our evening-worship consisted in singing several verses in the 
waggon, which I should not notice, were it not to record the be- 
haviour of the Hottentots, who, though before obliged, by conti- 
‘nual shouting and cracking of whips, to keep our wearied cattle 
from stopping, or even lying down, walked quietly and devoutly 
near the waggon, and left the poor beasts to take their time. 

We reached the miller Bruckman’s house at eight o’clock, and 
found good quarters. A loquacious countryman, who had come 
in to spend the night, treated us with his opinions on the state of 
the Hottentots and Caffres, whom he considered as the Canaanites 
of this land, destined to be destroyed by the white people, who 
were the Israelites of God! It is strange, that the same notions 
haunted the brains of many wicked fanatics in North America, 
about seventy years ago, who, on that account, opposed the Missions 
of our Church among the Indians, as may be seen in Loskiel’s 
history. 

17th. We did not reach Groenekloof till eleven o’clock. The 
day was spent in visiting some of the families, and making various 
arrangements. 

18th. We were visited by Mr. Slabbert, the proprietor of the 
Langefonteyn farm. Vaillant has made honourable mention of 
this family, and I was glad to become acquainted with a man, who 
in many respects, is superior to most so-called Africaner, in intel- 
lect and liberality of sentiment. Speaking of Vaillant, he was ra- 
ther surprised to hear, that his own account states him to have been 
aman of an undaunted spirit, whereas he passed with the Slabberts, 
for a very timid and faint-hearted traveller. 

19th. We conferred together about the site of the new church, 
and made a calculation of the wood required for that, and the re- 
pairs of one of the out-houses, which had been burnt some years 
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before the missionaries were put in possession of the premises by 
the Earl of Caledon. Sister Schmitt had, at her own expense, 
fitted up one end of it for a school-room, but now the increase of 
the establishment rendered more dwellings necessary. I likewise 
resolved to accompany my Gnadenthal friends to Capetown, with 
a view to transact some business relating to this settlement, with 
His Excellency, the Governor. 

20th. We set out after dinner, and arrived, about seven, at Blau- 
berg, Mr. Kotzee’s house, where we spent the night. We soon 
perceived, that our visit was not very agreeable, for Mr. Kotzee’s 
mother-in-law being so ill, that her death was shortly expected, and 
his wife likewise unwell, it was no wonder, that such intrusion was 
not well-timed. Not every man has the gift of immediately smother- 
ing unpleasant feelings, when strangers interrupt the usual course 
of the family, by coming unannounced, and demanding quarters for 
the night. Nor can the inmate know, whether these intruders may 
not, as is sometimes the case, fill the house with noise and restless- 
ness. Had the slave, whom we first accosted, informed us of the 
state of the family, we should have quietly remained in our wag- 
gons, notwithstanding the general invitation formerly given by Mr. 
Kotzee to the missionaries at Groenekloof, when he visited that 
place. However, after the first expressions of displeasure had 
passed by, he behaved towards us with the greatest civility, and 
hospitality. His house is one of the best in the country, and elegant 
in its arrangements and furniture. very thing in it is conducted 
with great order. 

21st. After breakfasting with the family, we left Blauberg at 
eight o’clock. This being the shortest day, we were glad, that the 
weather turned out fine, and had as pleasant a ride to. Capetown, 
as the dreary country and sandy road would allow. The tedious- 
ness of the journey around the bay is considerably relieved by the 
magnificent view of the 'lable-Mountain and its associates, on a 
fine day. 

We arrived at Mrs. Disandt’s house about two o’clock, and soon 
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had the pleasure to see our worthy friends Mr. Hancke and Mr. Mel- 
ville. I also found here Mr. Edward Grant, from Bombay, with 
whom I contracted a very agreeable acquaintance. 

22d. 'This day was spent in visiting friends, old and new. I like- 
wise increased my collection of horns, by the purchase of those of 
a koodoo, gnou, hartebeest, and gemsbock. 

93d. We attended divine service in the Lutheran church. ‘The 
hymns are sung in German, but the sermon delivered in Dutch. 
I did not understand much of the Rev. Mr. Hesse’s discourse, though, 
by this time, I am tolerably well acquainted with Gnadenthal Dutch. 
This is a very convenient variety of that ancient. language, and 
much to be recommended; for as our missionaries have learnt 
Dutch, chiefly by books, and from each other, their dialect is so 
well mixed with German, both as to words and pronunciation, 
that it is easily understood, both by a person acquainted with 
the German language only, and by a native Dutchman, ignorant 
of German; and surely no one will deny, that a language so 
constructed, that of two different nations, each may understand 
it, is a most desirable medium of conveying ideas, which is the 
proper use of speech. | 

24th. At nine in the morning, Brother Leitner and his wife ac- 
companied me, by invitation, to the villa of our friend, Mr. Hoetz, 
who sent his carriage for us. The morning was delightful. The 
villa is situated about three English miles from Capetown, on the 
road to Newlands, at the back of the Table-Mountain. From 
the gardens, the view of the house, with so magnificent a back- 
ground, is charming. Its elegant portico is half hid by the 
branches of large trees, with which the premises abound. Many 
singular varieties of the aloe and Indian fig are found in the gar- 
dens. The plantations of oak and firs, between the house and 
the mountain, are extensive, and kept in good order by Mr. Hoetz, 
who took the trouble to walk with us through the greatest part 
of his grounds. Abouta fortnight ago, a male tyger was shot 
near the back-wall, the skin of which was remarkably beautiful. 
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Considering the quantity of cover, both of rock and wood, which 
tygers and other ravenous beasts might find in this wild region, it is 
surprising, that not more of them are seen and taken. We returned 
to town about twelve, when I went to the Colonial Office, and 
called upon the Governor, Colonel Bird, and Mr. Melville. 

25th. To-day my travelling companions from Gnadenthal pre- 
pared for their return, and after waiting long for their waggon, ow- 
ing to the usual tardiness of Hottentot drivers, they set out at. three 
in the afternoon. A slave, emancipated by the will of his master, 
on condition of his living at Gnadenthal, and receiving Christian 
instruction, went with them. Mr. Melville and I walked with them 
as far as the turnpike. ‘There I took a last leave of my Gnadenthal 
friends, who still vainly hoped, that I should visit them once more, 
no opportunity offering for my speedy departure for England. 
But travelling at this time of the year is connected with so much 
delay, inconvenience, and uncertainty, that, far from indulging 
the idea of returning to Gnadenthal, I am almost of opinion, that I 
have been too much attached to that place, and staid in it too long. 
Our best wishes and prayers attend each other in our several em- 
ployments and travels. I parted with some regret from Marcus, 
who had so long been my faithful coachman, and always approved 
himself worthy of his Christian name and profession. Brother 
Schmitt and his wife arrived to-day from Groenekloof. 

26th. I went in Mr. Hancke’s sociable, with Mr. Edward Grant, 
to Newlands, to pay a morning-visit to the Governor, but was un- 
successful. In the evening, his Excellency sent me an invitation 
to attend him on the following day. 

27th. This morning, I had the pleasure to receive letters from 
England, by which I was informed of the safe arrival of all my let- 
ters written at sea. The Spaniard and Dane had been the most 
tardy in forwarding them. 

In the afternoon, I set out for Newlands, with Mr. Edward Grant 
for my companion. I found there Mr. Von Rhyneveld, the land- 
drost of Stellenbosch, his lady, and Colonel Monkton. My visit 
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proved very pleasant and useful, as both during the course of the 
evening, and in the morning of the 

28th. I was favoured with much conversation with his Excel- 
lency, concerning affairs of consequence to the Mission, when [ 
again had many proofs of his favourable disposition towards it. 
Having an engagement at Capetown in the evening, I returned 
on horseback, though it rained hard. 

29th. My Groenekloof friends introduced me to Mr. Sebastian 
Van Rhenen, where we dined. ‘This gentleman has been a friend 
to the Groenekloof Mission from its beginning. Having for- 
merly travelled all over the colony, he gave us some interesting 
information on several topics, but particularly on the state of 
agriculture, in the colony. His remarks, founded on long expe- 
rience, respecting the regulations now adopted to improve the rear- 
ing of produce, and the breed of cattle and sheep, the introduction 
of better implements of husbandry, the frequent change of Gover- 
nors, and the new taxation, appeared just and well supported. 

30th. We attended divine worship at the Lutheran church, where, 
as the Rev. Mr. Hesse informed me, some extraordinary music 
was to be performed, to solemnize the commemoration of the deli- 
very of the Augsburg Confession. I expected some ecclesiastical 
anthem in the good old Lutheran style, but was sadly disap- 
pointed. By way of a prelude, the organist, a very clever perfor- 
mer both on the piano-forte and violin, assisted by about six or 
eight of the military band, treated us with the middle movement 
of Haydn’s military symphony. The performance of this mar- 
tial piece was surely a very improper preparation for religious 
worship. On Mr. Hesse’s entering the church, and stepping 
before the altar, he pronounced tite words; “* Holy is God! 
Holy is God! the Lord of Sabaoth!” Between each sentence, a 
choir, consisting of four or five men, sung the same words to 
music, pretending to be the Sanctus in Haydn’s first mass, but 
strangely altered and mangled. ‘The singers had no copies written 
out for their use, but, turning their hacks to the congregation; 
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looked over the organist’s shoulder’s into his book. The majestic 
sunplicity of the Lutheran hymn-tunes was lost, in a display of the 
most flourishing decorations. Still I hoped, that, during some part 
of the service, which, as far as the preacher and congregation were 
concerned, was conducted with great solemnity, some anthem would 
be performed. I was mistaken; for, as a prelude to one of thefour 
hymns appointed for the occasion, we were treated with another 
instrumental piece of Haydn, beautiful in its composition, and well 
executed by the band, but rather suited to accompany a dance, 
than to excite devotional feelings. Of Mr. Hesse’s most impressive 
discourse, I understood more, than on a former occasion, having 

seated myself near the pulpit. He closed it with a serious, and in- 
deed mournful, consideration of the great degeneracy, now prevail- 
ing throughout the Protestant communion, and with an earnest, 
but affectionate address to his congregation, and especially to the 
youth, exhorting them to consider their ways, and return unto the 
Lord, who had granted them such great privileges, and the free use 
of His Holy Wordand Sacraments. But, as if to efface all due im- 
pression made upon the audience, by the solemnity of Mr. Hesse’s 
discourse, the organist struck up the last movement of the military 
symphony, which half the congregation staid to hear. 

I must confess, that I left the church with pain and disgust. 
Though blame may attach to the persons engaged in this degrada- 
tion of the service, and of that noble art, which is so suitably and 
acceptably employed to promote devotion, when under the influence 
of a proper spirit, yet the cause of grief and regret in the heart of 
every sincere Christian, on account of such incongruities, lies deeper. 
‘That such things exist, is one convincing proof, among many, of the 
truth of the reverend preacher’s description of the present degene- 
racy. In those days, when the Protestant Contession was presented 
at Augsburg, would such performances have been borne in a place 
of worship ? 

Luther knew the value of music, and the strong influence it has 
upon the mind and affections, and therefore wisely retained the 
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use of it in the Church. He increased the number of hymns, 
and by these means caused the knowledge of evangelical truth 
to spread fast among the people. Nor did he object to those 
antiphonal and choral performances, which accompanied both the 
Jewish and the primitive Christian worship, and furnish an agree- 
able variety and relief. But it was never the design of this great 
reformer, that the church should be the theatre, upon which music- 
masters and singers might exhibit the swiftness of their fingers, or 
the powers of their voice. ‘There are other opportunities and places, 
where this may be done with propriety, and give delight to the 
most religious scientific admirer of the art. But in the house of 
prayer, these exhibitions are out of place, and the skill and taste 
of the performer should rather be discovered, by his knowing how 
to give majesty and effect to simplicity, without drawing the atten- 
tion of the congregation from the worship of God, to the admiration 
of himself. Instrumental music speaks a language, and expresses 
affections, as well as vocal. This is understood but imperfectly ; 
yet there are few, who will not grant, that a march or a jig, per- 
formed by instruments, though it may afford pleasure in the field, 
or in a concert-room, speaks a language, as little calculated to pro- 
mote devotion, as an entertaining story, or a sally of wit. 

We dined with Mr. Poleman, whose friendship I learnt to value 
more and more, the better I became acquainted with him. Our 
evening was.very agreeably spent with the Rev. Mr. Hesse. 

July ist. Having taken leave of our worthy friend, Mrs. Disandt, 
at whose house we had been most hospitably entertained, we 
assembled at Mr. Melville’s, and about ten o’clock left Capetown 
for Groenekloof. In the evening, we reached Mr. Kaus’s farm, 
called Lange Rick, where we found good quarters for the night. 

2d. Wearrived safe at Groenekloof. I was pleased to observe 
the growth of Indian figs, planted as a fence to the burial- 
ground. Some new attempts to raise plantations. of young trees 
had been made, but did not seem to succeed. 

3d. A trap having been set in a ravine, to catch mauselund, 
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a muskiliat-cat was found in it, which Brother Stein brought 
home. It was extremely fierce, and had nearly escaped, when 
brought out of the trap. The skin was beautifully variegated 
with stripes and spots. ‘The ground-coloura blueish grey, the 
spots black, with some admixture of brown. It is a species of 
viverra, with a long snout, and very sharp fangs. That, now 
caught, measured a foot anda half from its snout to the root of 
the tail; the latter was of the same length as the body, with 
black and grey rings from the root to the tip. The smell of 
musk was very powerful in its skin, even after hanging five or six 
weeks in the open air. 

4th. The trap being again set, a mausehund was caught, and 
preserved alive. It was a pretty creature, fierce and restless, ut- 
tering a sharp, barking noise, but being yet young, easily tamed, 
and, after some time, brought to take its meat out of any man’s 
hand. After having for some weeks patiently borne its confine- 
ment in a small kennel, it had the good fortune one night to 
gnaw off the thong, by which it was fastened, and thus to regain 
its liberty. | 

6th. The Lord’s Supper was administered. Though this con- 
gregation is smaller, and consequently the communicants fewer 
in number than at Gnadenthal, yet, having first at Groenekloof 
seen a congregation of Christian Hottentots, and received the 
first strong impressions. in my mind of the inestimabie value of 
that work of God, by which the conversion of these poor people 
is effected, I perceived, that no subsequent circumstances nad 
effaced them. I enjoyed an aftertaste of that peculiar delight 
which I then experienced, in seeing this congregation, met on so 
solemn an occasion. ‘The external appearance of the communi- 
cants is here remarkably neat and clean. Both men and women were 
dressed in white cottons, and their deportment was very devout and 
respectful. He, who has promised, that, where two or three are 
eathered together in His name, He will be in the midst of them, 
blessed us with an encouraging perception of His divine presence. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Return to England deferred. Consultations about the new Church. 
Visit to the Groote Post. Mr. Croucher. Visit Cruywagens Kraal 
and Lauweskloof. Particular account of Brother Schmitt’s encounter 
with a tyger. Of the first sermon in the Poplar wood. Earth-hogs 
undermining Captain Klapmus’s dwelling. Cape lark. Journey 

‘tothe Cape. Puffaders. Cape Butchers. Engage a passage in the 
Brilliant. Account of a whale. Mr. Zorn. Mr. Buck: Ante- 
lopes. Mr. Hesse. Rade to Green Point. Granite and Schistus. 
Return to Groenekloof. Rockyeminences. Hartebeest Kopf. Corn- 
land. Hottentot manner of sowing corn. Father Schwinn’s de- 
cease. Violent storm. 


On the 7th, I received a letter from Mr. Hancke, informing me, 
that in consequence of my having desired a passage to England to 
be secured for me, on board the first homeward-bound ship, he had 
provisionally done it in the Francis and Eliza, which would sail in 
a few days; yet subject to my own decision. ‘The notice being so 
short, I was brought into some dilemma, but resolved to go to 
Capetown, and make further inquiry. In the night, I was seized 
with headach, and felt too unwell, to think of setting off in the 
morning. | 

8th. My indisposition confined me to the room, both this and 
the following day. The weather likewise became unfavourable, and 
the rainy season seemed to set in with violence. 

10th. Instead, therefore, of going, I sent a messenger to the Cape, 
and declined the offer of a passage on board the above-mentioned 
vessel. Nor had I finished all I had yet to do at Groenekloof. I 
had afterwards reason to believe, that it was providential, that 
I was detained. | 
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11th. In the afternoon, Mr. Melville arrived here, being engaged 
1o make a general survey of the Groenekloof district, and as we 
were now daily considering of the best manner of procuring men 
and means to build the new church, we were glad to have so able a 
counsellor to assist in our deliberations. 

12th. I drew upa writing, to be placed in the foundation-stone, 
which, in the sequel, was approved and signed by all the mission- 
aries. After Mr. Melville had left us, Brother Schmitt rode with 
me to the Groote Post, to engage Mr. Croucher, the overseer, to 
come to Groenekloof on a survey of the wood, that we might know, 
what trees might be useful for spars and scaffolding. 

The Groote Post, which is a Government farm, and hunting-seat 
of the Governor, lies nearly north of Groenekloof. On ascending 
the heights, it appears, at about an hour’s distance, pleasantly si- 
tuated, under a range of low heathy hills. ‘The road passes through 
a wilderness, covered with rhinoceros and other bushes, harbouring 
various kinds of game. We started some rehbock antelopes, and se- 
yeral black cocks or Korhans, which betray themselves by a loud 
chattering noise, in endeavouring to escape. On the hills lie many 


huge fragments of stones, loosely thrown together, affording shelter 


to baboons, wolves, and jackals. But these animals are seldom 


scen, without going into their haunts. ‘They prove their presence 
in the country, by their frequent depredations and other misdeeds. 
At night, the two latter sally forth on predatory expeditions; the 
baboon retires into his strong-hold at sunset. 

The Conterberg is the highest mountain in this part of the coun- 
try; then follows the Lauweskloof hill, The lower ranges take a 
direction from south-west to north-east. 

Much ground has been cultivated at the Groote Post, and its 
fields and gardens look like a green carpet, spread on the brown 
waste. The house is not large, and, though said to be built under 
English direction, is wholly Dutch in its arrangements. A clumsy 
flight of steps leads to the main entrance. ‘The kitchen and servants’ 
hall are close to the sitting room, which has a huge fire-place, quite 
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out of proportion with the size of the room. One of the wings is 
divided into cells for visitors, each containing a neat camp-bed, 
table, and chair. The building is not worthy to be the country-re- 
sidence of the Governor of this colony, and his Excellency resides 
chiefly at Newlands. 

We were welcomed with much civility by the overseer, Mr. 
Croucher. He showed us a flock of about two hundred lambs, 
between the Spanish and Cape breed. 

The stone, used for building, and brought off the adjoining hills 
and waste, is a variety of grit or granite, its component parts be- 
ing remarkably small! Having agreed to meet Mr. Croucher on 
the day following, we returned, and in passing, saw the Corn-land 
belonging to our Hottentots, situated on an eminence, called the 
Hartebeest Kopf, where many of them were diligently employed, 
under the inspection of Brother Fritsch. 

12th. We walked through the wood with Mr. Croucher. He 
very obligingly yielded to all our wishes, and desired, that the trees 
we thought useful for our buildings might be marked. He also 
pointed out a mode of constructing Hottentot houses in a more 
expeditious, convenient, and durable manner, than is done at pre- 
sent; and offered to come with a slave, and help to build the next 
house to be added to the village; and otherwise to render any ser- 
vice to the mission. J mention this with the more satisfaction, as 
an opinion had been entertained at Groenekloof, that he was not 
friendly to the Mission, which some former transactions, in which, 
however, he was not personally to blame, seemed to justify. How 
often do we perceive, that opinions formed from appearances are 
fallacious! Nothing, surely, would more promote the peace of 
society and goodwill among men, than frequent and unreserved ex- 
planations. Mr. Croucher came from the neighbourhood of Guild- 
ford in Surry, and is well skilled in the art of rearing and preserv- 
ing trees. 

After dinner, Brother Schmitt rode with me to Cruywagens 
Kraal and Lauweskloof, both belonging to Groenekloof. By the 
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way, we visited a plantation on the waste, begun some time ago by 
Brother Bonatz, which the heat and dryness of the sand will not 
permit to thrive. Cruywagens Kraal is an old Hottentot station, 
in a pleasant, fruitful valley, with a supply of water from a foun- 
tain, but now only used for pasture. A considerable number of 
oxen were feeding upon it. As we ascended the hill, an extensive 
view of the Zwartland presented itself, appearing like a heathy 
and desolate plain, with a few scattered farms. The mountains 
of 'Tulbach and Rodesand, lay in the back ground, the highest of 
which was covered with snow. After crossing the head of the val- 
ley, we turned towards that part of the Lauweskloof hill, where 
Brother Schmitt, in the year 1811, had an encounter with a tyger. 
I had been very desirous to visit that spot in his company, where 
he might describe to me all the particulars of that terrible conflict. 
Though a pretty full account of it is inserted in the Periodical Ac- 
counts of the Missions of the Brethren, vol. v. p. 118, in an extract 
of a letter from his wife to me, yet I believe I shall not be thought to 
trespass on the patience of my readers, if I repeat it here, as related 
to me by himself, standing on the scene of action. 

Wolves having done much mischief at Groenekloof, where they 
even entered the yard and took away a sheep, and in the fields 
worried several beasts belonging to the Hottentots, an attempt was 
made, on the 6th of August, to find out their haunts, and, if possi- 
ble, to destroy them. For that purpose, the missionaries Bonatz 
and Schmitt, with about thirty Hottentots, set out early in the 
morning, towards the Lauweskloof hill, where they are mostly met 
with. One of these animals was seen and lamed by a shot, but es- 
caped and entered the bushes. The Hottentots followed, but the 
missionaries, not expecting to succeed, were returning, when the 
party called to them, that the wounded wolf was in the thicket. 
Brother Schmitt rode back, and alighting, entered with a Hotten- 
tot of the name of Philip Moses. The dog started some animal, 
which those within the bushes could not see; but the Hottentots 
remaining on the outside, perceiving it to be a tyger, called aloud 
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to the missionary to return. He therefore, with Philip, began to 
retreat backwards, pointing his gun, and ready to fire, in case the 
animal made his appearance. Suddenly a tyger sprang forward, 
but from a quarter not expected, and by a flying leap over the 
bushes, fastened upon the Hottentot, seizing his nose and face with 
claws and teeth. I measured the distanceof the place, from whence 
the tyger made his spring, to that on which the Hottentot stood, and 
found it full twenty feet, over bushes from six to eight feet high. 
Brother Schmitt observed, that if it had not been for the horror of 
the scene, it would have been a most amusing sight, to behold the 
enraged creature fly, like a bird, over that length of ground and 
bushes, with open jaw and lashing tail, screaming with the greatest 
violence. Poor Philip was thrown down, and in the conflict lay 
now upon, and then under, the tyger. ‘The missionary might easily 
have effected his escape, but his own safety never entered his 
thoughts. Duty and pity made him instantly run forward to the 
assistance of the sufferer. He pointed his gun, but the motions 
of both the Hottentot and the tyger, in rolling about and strug- 
gling, were so swift, that he durst not venture to pull the trigger, 
lest he should injure Philip. ‘The tyger, perceiving him take aim, 
instantly quitted his hold, worked himself from under the Hotten- 
tot, and flew like lightning upon Brother Schmitt. As the gun 
was of no use in such close quarters, he let it fall, and presented 
his left arm, to shield his face. ‘The tyger instantly seized it with 
his jaw, Brother Schmitt with the same arm catching one of his 
paws, to prevent his outstretched claws from reaching his body. 
With the other paw, however, the tyger continued striking towards 
his breast, and tearing his clothes. Both fell in the scuffle, and 
providentially, in such a position, that the missionary’s knee, without 
design, came to rest on the pit of the tyger’s stomach. At the same 
time, he grasped the animal’s throat with his mght hand, keeping him 
down with allhis might. ‘The seizure of his throat, made the tyger 
instantly let go his hold, but not before Brother Schimitt had received 
another bite, nearer the elbow. His face lay right over that of the 
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tyger’s, whose open mouth, from the pressure of his wind-pipe, sent 
forth the most hideous, hoarse, and convulsive groans, while his 
starting eyes, like live coals, seemed to flash with fire. 

In this situation, Brother Schmitt called aloud to the Hotten- 
tots, to come to his rescue, for his strength was fast failing, rage 
and agony supplying to the animal extraordinary force, in his at- 
tempts to disengage himself. The Hottentots at length ventured 
to enter the thicket, and one of them, snatching the loaded gun, 
which lay on the ground, presented it and shot the tyger, under . 
the missionary’s hand, right through the heart. His death was in- 
stantaneous, his eyes shut, his jaw fell, and he lay motionless. Had 
any life been left, his dying struggles might yet have proved fatal 
to some of his assailants. 

Then first Brother Schmitt began to feel the extent of the injury 
done to his arm, but his chief concern was to know, how poor Phi- 
hip had fared. He found, that he had exerted himself to rise and 
help his teacher; but his face being terribly lacerated, and his eyes 
filled with blood, he could not render any assistance. Horses be- 
ing provided, they were both brought home. 

Sister Schmitt instantly dispatched a messenger to Capetown, to 
request the attendance of Dr. Cairns, of the Naval Hospital. The 
doctor was so much engaged, that he could not come, till after three 
days had elapsed. Meanwhile, the Brethren had done all in their 
power to afford relief, but without success. The fever and inflam- 
mation increased daily. ‘The patient grew delirious, and told me, 
that in his delirium, nothing appeared so dreadful to him, as the pic- 
ture of the tyger’s open jaws and fiery eyes, presented to his disordered 
imagination. He thought himself still in that position. On the ar- 
rival of Dr. Cairns, every possible means were used to bring down 
the inflammation. There were seven deep wounds inthe arm. In 
two or three places, the tyger’s fangs had penetrated into the bone. 
For several weeks, the life of this valuable man was in the greatest 
danger, but by God’s blessing on the unwearied exertions of Dr. 
Cairns, and the excellent nursing of his faithful wife, he recovered. 
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Standing in the thicket, while I was listening to my friend’s ac- 
count of his adventure, the sun was fast sinking towards the horizon ; 
lengthened shades and evening gloom overspread the place ; ima- 
gination began its work: we thought we heard something stirring 
among the bushes, and retreating faster than we had entered, 
mounted our horses, and made the best of our way down a rough 
road, towards the few Hottentot houses in the vale. 

About a month after the event here related had taken place, a 
_ Groenekloof Hottentot, passing through the same thicket, saw a 
large male tyger crouching beneath a bush, and hoped to be able 
to shoot it, but his gun missed fire. The tyger, however, lay still, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon the man, who was glad to retreat back- 
wards and make his escape. 

Having reached the little poplar wood in thevale, Brother Schmitt 
showed me the place where Brother Kohrhammer, on visiting this 
spot in 1807, by desire of the Earl of Caledon, delivered the first 
sermon to about an hundred heathen Hottentots, then inhabiting 
the Lauweskloof. He stood under a tree, and his congregation 
near a pool of water in the wood. 

Here we were accosted by an old woman, the most ugly and de- 
formed Hottentot female I had ever beheld. She told us, that a 
slave, by a charm, had destroyed her beauty, and caused her face 
to exhibit such bulbous excrescencies. Brother Schmitt, who knew 
her, replied, that she ought not to endeavour to set her conscience 
to rest with that idle and wicked tale, but rather repent of her pro- 
fligate life, by which, she had brought misery and ugliness upon 
herself. She called God to witness, that the stories told and be- 
lieved, respecting her wicked life, were totally false, and used such 
language, that one might have supposed her to have been under 
Christian instruction, whereas she is a sworn enemy of the gospel, 
and never would even enter the chapel at Groenekloof. 

We next called upon old Captain Klapmus, who inhabits a 
miserable bondhoek, though he affects to behave with all the pride 
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ofa man of consequence. ‘lo see this poor blind man, groping his 
way out of his dark abode to bid us welcome, was a truly pitiable 
sight. Still more blind as to those things, which are of most im- 
portance to the soul, he now paid no attention to Brother Schmitt’s 
friendly invitation to come to Groenekloof. The missionary re- 
nunded him of his daughter’s baptism, and the hopes then enter- 
tained by us all, that he would follow her example, and in his old 
age, turn to the Lord. He excused himself with a lameness in his 
back, but all good impression, made upon him at that time, seemed 
to have vanished. Yet he expressed himself pleased and thankful 
for our visit. 

Earth-hogs had made approaches towards his hut, which they 
scemed disposed to undermine. Several of their holes were not far 
off, and being aware of the danger, he made some inquiry about 
them. We advised him, either to get his people to destroy them, 
or to remove his hut, as otherwise, before he was aware, he and the 
old woman that attended him, might be suddenly let down alive 
into their sepulchral caverns. 

These singular creatures are about as large as a common pig. 
They have a long snout, long sharp claws, very little hair, and a 
rough skin. Their food is the ants, and probably other insects. 
The ants carry their nests under ground, sometimes to a depth of 
from five to eight and more feet. The earth-hogs therefore follow 
them, and, putting in their long tongue, draw them out and devour 
them. ‘The holes made by these creatures, are often hid among 
the bushes, and a huntsman crossing the waste, may meet with 
an unexpected overthrow, either by falling into them, or by the 
earth being undermined near the entrance, giving way under the 
horse’s feet. 

During this ride, I was likewise made attentive to a bird, impro- 
perly called a lark. It is about the size of a lark, files up with a 
rustling noise, rises to a moderate height, and iying on its wings, 
descends, uttering a mournful whoop or whistle. Its melancholy 
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note produces the reverse of the cheering effect of the spirited song 
of our European larks. 

The sugar-bush grows plentifully in the wilderness, and in in- 
creasing quantity. It has a magnificent flower, and the wood and 
roots are good fuel. 

16th. Letters from Capetown, mentioning a brig, the Brilliant, 
Captain Young, as likely soon to sail for England, I set out for the 
Cape, witha sensible Hottentot for my groom, about eight o’clock. 
I contrived to converse with him during the journey in Dutch, and 
found considerable entertainment in the remarks he made on va- 
rious subjects. 

Many tortoises crawl about the waste. They are not large, ge- 
nerally from six to eight inches long. A small species called Pat- 
looper, is from four to five inches. In warm weather, inclining to 
rain, they are often seen crawling from one bush to another across 
the road. Observing to my Hottentot, that they were the best 
protected of all the innoxious animals of this howling wilderness, 
he was of a different opinion. The jackals, he replied, watch for 
the young tortoises, crack their tender shell as easily as a nut, and 
devour them: again, the crows attack the larger ones, as they are 
passing over a place, unprotected by bushes, turi them over, 
and by inserting their long bills into the open parts of the shell, 
sieze their feet and heads, and most dexterously contrive, by 
degrees, to pick out the whole animal. Of that most venomous 
reptile, the puffader, he gave me several strange accounts, hardly to 
be credited. It is said, that the production of the young brood is 
the death of the dam, as they begin their murderous career, by 
gnawing their way out of her body. I should not mention this 
circumstance, if I had not heard it asserted by men of credit. 

We baited at a farm, belonging to a Mr. Munnick, who was 
absent. Iwalked about the premises, and found some curious 
varieties of ferruginous sand-stone, in scattered fragments. Near 
the Riet valley, we met a Groenekloof Hottentot, Immanuel, re- 
turning with his waggon from Capetown. He very civilly alighted, 
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and came up to me, but forgot to deliver a parcel of letters he had for 
me. I gladly pardoned his forgetfulness, which was altogether the 
consequence of extreme modesty. He is one of the most obliging, 
sensible, well-behaved men, I have ever met with in any country. 
Often have I admired the manner, in which he performed every part 
of his office, as a chapel-servant; and in his family and intercourse 
with mankind, he is a pattern of good conduct. 

As we were about to ford the Soute Revier, which was rather 
swollen, we were overtaken by a butcher in his cart or curricle, 
driving six horses in hand. As he had seen me at Groenekloof, he 
hailed and offered me a seat, to bring me dry through the river, of 
which I accepted. ‘The Cape butchers are considered to be some 
of the richest men in the country. They fetch their cattle from the 
interior, pay little for them, run the risk of getting them safe to town, 
and sell the meat at a high price. 

With my worthy Cape friends I found a cordial welcome. 

17th. A passage to England was offered me on board the Revolu- 
tionaire frigate, but though I was assured, that the man of war 
would bring me much sooner home, I felt some misgiving about 
accepting the offer. ‘The evening was most agreeably spent with 
the Rev. Mr. Hesse. 

18th. 'This morning I met Captain Young of the Brilliant, by 
appointment, on the pier. We had long to wait for the boat, and 
were meanwhile joined by Mr. and Mrs. Shaw, belonging to Mr. 
Wesley’s connexion, and sent out on a Mission to the Namaquas. 
The Captain invited them to go on board. The Brilliant is a very 
fine brig, and I soon made up my mind to engage a passage on 
board her, both for myself and Brother Bonatz’s son, having pro- 
mised the parents to take him with me. 

Three boats were towing a whale into the bay, and on our re- 
turn to shore, we rowed up toit, and took a view of this enor- 
mous fish. It was a female, and pronounced to be but young. 
She lay on her back, and measured about twenty-five feet in 
length, and ten in breadth across the middle. Having pushed 
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the boat between a fin and the body, we took off a number of 
white, round, living animals, of the barnacle kind, about an inch 
in diameter, cleaving to her skin; as likewise a creature armed 
with fangs and tweezers, said to be a whale-louse. ‘The whales 
frequent these bays chiefly to spawn, and almost all those caught 
here are females. 

The delay occasioned by this circumstance, prevented my ac- 
companying the Rev. Mr. Hesse and his family to the residence 
of Mr. Zorn, late landdrost of the Cape district. Mr. Poleman, 
however, took me out in his gig. I met there Mr. Bresler, for- 
merly landdrost of Graaf Reynet, and Mr. Matthiesen, a member 
of the Court of Justice. I was glad of an opportunity of expres- 
sing the thanks of our Society to Mr. Zorn, for the kindness he 
always showed to our missionaries, when they first occupied Groe- 
nekloof. The afternoon was pleasantly spent, and we all returned 
to town on foot. The night was warm, and the heavens brilliantly 
bespangled with stars. But for the absence of the leaves of the 
oaks, poplars, and other foreign trees, the weather about this time 
was equal to the finest summer-weather in Europe. 

Mr. Hesse walking with me, we entered into much interesting 
conversation concerning the difference, more of expressions and 
forms, than of opinions and doctrines, which distinguish the Lu- 
theran and the Brethren’s Churches. He thought, however, that 
there existed some material difference, as to our views of certain 
religious tenets, and that, at least, the Brethren had expressed 
their sentiments very unintelligibly. This is granted to have been 
the case in former times, for which many apologies have passed 
unnoticed. Butas to those peculiar doctrines, which constitute 
the very essence of Christianity, the divinity and atonement of 
Christ, salvation by grace alone, justification by faith, and the 
necessity of a walk conformable to the word of God, we and all 
true believers of every denomination, have always agreed, how- 
ever we may otherwise differ in non-essentials. ‘The more the 
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former are valued, and practically known, the farther the latter 
will recede into the back-ground. 

19th, This forenoon, I accompanied the Rev. Mr. Hesse to 
the free-school, which is conducted on Dr, Bell’s plan. We saw 
the scholars write and cypher. 

Mr. Matthiesen had invited the whole of Mr. Zorn’s yesterday’s 
party, with others, to dinner at his house in de Heere-Kracht 
near the parade. With him and Mr. Zorn, I had much conver- 
sation, concerning the present state and future prospects of this 
colony. hey differed widely in their opinions, respecting the po- 
licy of present measures, but both seemed to be equally desirous 
of promoting their country’s welfare. 

20th. This forenoon I visited my pleasant ship’s-companion, 
Mr. Buck. He had been on a hunting expedition to Saldanha 
bay, and informed me that he and his party, had shot a hundred 
and six antelopes. This led once more to a subject, frequently 
discussed on board the Albion, the useless waste of animal life. 
Very few of these antelopes could become food, either for the 
huntsmen or their dogs; the rest were left miserably to perish in 
the wilderness, killed or maimed, merely to gratify the momentary 
vanity of being a good marksman. But is not this disposition in 
mankind owing to a diabolical influence? The least that can be 
said of it, is this, that it belongs to those inordinate desires, which 
for atime, seem to suppress all proper feeling, even in a heart 
otherwise benevolent and kind. 

To-day I was introduced by Mr. Alexander to Mr. Dashwood 
the proprietor of a farm, called Gaensekraal, near Groenekloof. 

21st. Having promised the Rev. Mr. Hesse that I would play 
the organ during the morning-service, at the Lutheran church, 
I went early, but found the great organ quite out of tune, and 
was obliged to be contented with the choir-organ and swell. An 
hundred dollars per annum, is paid to a person to keep it in order. 
T spent the whole day with my reverend friend and his family, 
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and in the evening, took a short ride with them to Sea Point and 
Green Point, on the coast, west of the Lion’s head. 

Since the English have been here, the great consumption of 
grain had encouraged many inhabitants to cultivate the land be- 
tween the mountains and the sea, though rather unfruitful, the 
sward of earth upon the rocks being only between one and two 
feet in thickness. ‘Trees, therefore, will not thrive, but the situa- 
tion is well studded with small neat houses and villas, and with 
gardens and hedges of low bushes. Mr. Alexander’s premises on 
Green Point exhibit some very beautiful geraniums, from three 
to four feet inheight. Here we alighted, and walked to the rocks. 
Limpets, of from four to five inches in diameter, cleave to them, 
which, when cleaned and polished, have brilliant colours. At Sea 
Point, the rocks are chiefly granite, in huge masses, or in strata. 
Blue schistus appears to lie under them, and inserts itself into 
the fissures and crevices of the granite. Some men of science here 
insist upon it, that this schistus is the ground-work of all these 
mountains, and that the Lion’s head and other granite mountains 
are strata lying upon it. I will not attempt to decide the ques- 
tion, from the imperfect observation I had an opportunity of 
making. The situation we had visited, not having a single spring 
of fresh water in it, is denominated, De Kleene Zwartland. The 
inhabitants either collect rain-water, or send for water to the 
town. The coast is a favourite promenade of the town’s-people, 
and we met several parties on foot, or in carriages. 

92d. Having paid short morning-visits to some friends, I took 
leave of my kind hostess, Mrs. Disandt about ten o’clock, and 
left Capetown, in company of Mr. Melville, on horseback, intend- 
ing to reach Groenekloof to-night. We halted at a farmer’s house, 
to the right of the main road, but not finding him at home, would 
not be troublesome to his family. A dead ox, just skinned, lay 
near the house-door, a sight not well calculated to create an ap- 
petite, nor to give a very elevated idea of the gentility of the in- 
habitants. We therefore, after a short rest, proceeded, trusting to 
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the strength and patient abstemiousness of our horses, and reached 
Groenckloof early in the morning. 

23d. Brother Fritsch’s birth-day was celebrated by the Hot- 
tentots and the family, nearly in the same manner as mentioned 
page 101. In the afternoon, he accompanied me to some emi- 
nences, about two or three miles north of the settlement. Upon 
the first, a curtous assemblage of large blocks of granite form a 
mass of a singular kind; some, of a pyramidal form, stand up- 
right, others he horizontally. The interstices between them are 
filled with many kinds of bushes, and a variety of plants, inte- 
resting to a botanist. The second is called the Baviansberg, be- 
longing to the Groenekloof estate. Its summit is likewise co- 
vered with rocks and masses of granite, among high bushes. I 
was made particularly attentive to the great quantity of olive- 
bushes growing upon it, some of which have stems six or eight 
inches in diameter, and rise to twelve or more feet in height. A 
variety of the speckboom attracted my notice. The stem and 
boughs are easily broken, having hardly the consistency of a car- 
rot or parsnip; the leaf is light-green, waxy, oval, and about two 
inches by one in surface. The whole upper part of the hill or 
hills, of which the Baviansberg consists, is covered with a wilder- 
ness of every kind of bush and shrub, common to this country, 
forming an almost impenetrable thicket. In endeavouring to 
penetrate into it, to have a nearer view of some of the rocks, we 
soon found resistance made to our progress by thorny plants of 
various kinds, particularly by one, called MWach en beetgen, or 
<< Stop a little,” as it catches the stockings, or some other part 
of dress, and patience is required to extricate oneself from its 
barbed hold. Some thorns lie low enough to tear away shoe-strings 
or knee-bands, and others penetrate the skin. We were glad, af- 
ter much trouble, to get back into the road. 

On the Hartebeest Kopf hill, we found several of our people 
busily at work, sowing corn. ‘Their manner of doing it is singu- 
Jar. They first cast the corn upon the waste, then plough over 
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it; but as they seldom plough as much land as they overcast, the 
seed, thus exposed, during the night becomes the prey of birds or 
field-mice, which they patiently suffer. When I represented to 
them the injury they sustained, they insisted upon it, that it 
must be so done in this country, and endeavoured to explain 
the reason, which I must confess myself too dull to have com- 
prehended. ' 

The harrow they use, is a triangular frame, formed of three 
pieces of wood, furnished with teeth, four or six inches asunder, 
and doing very little execution. But prejudice defends even 
this bungling contrivance. 

I observed in that part of the waste, over which I walked to- 
day a great quantity of Vlachdorn, a decoction of which is so use- 
ful in the stranguary, as mentioned above, (page 269). But its 
use is hardly known in these parts, where many an ox dies of 
that horrid disease. 

My conversation with Brother Fritsch, led me better to un- 
derstand many subjects connected with the peculiar circum- 
stances and situation of this missionary establishment; and I 
may here observe, that the confidence, with which all the Bre- 
thren treated me, both here and at Gnadenthal, contributed more 
to that knowledge which I obtained of the external and internal 
state of the Mission, than any official statements. I feel myself 
truly thankful for their unreserved communications. 

The Groenekloof farm comprehends a large lot of ground. 
The Hottentots enjoy the benefit of it, and keep, altogether, a- 
bout four hundred head of cattie; but as to paying any, the most 
reasonable, consideration for their fields, gardens, and other ad- 
vantages, it never enters into their thoughts. Hitherto, the 
Mission must bear all expenses, but by degrees, they should be 
taught to understand the justice and necessity: of paying a small 
rent, to cover expenses, incurred merely for their sakes. 

26th. Having received from Capetown the leaden-box, meant 
to contain the writing to be placed in the foundation-stone, 
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Brother Schmitt went with me to the hill near the ravine, where, 
having fixed upon a large block of granite, he marked the square 
hole to be cut into it, to contain the box. The Hottentot mason 
set about it very dexterously. 

At home, I was busily employed both with correspondence, 
and other affairs relating to the Mission. ‘Towards evening it 
began to rain hard, and the wind rose considerably. During the 
night the gale increased. 

27th. The new wall of the dwelling-house, now rebuilding, was 
so much injured, that great part of the new work must be taken 
down. Mr. Melville returned to us. 

In the evening, Carl Stompje, came express from Gnadenthal, 
by the short road over the Fransche Hoek, in two days and a 
half, and brought the news of the decease of Father Schwinn, on 
the 25th, early. ‘Though, when I left Gnadenthal, he seemed to 
be fast declining, under a complication of disorders, yet we did 
not so soon expect his final release, and felt deeply affected on 
reading the letters received from our brethren, containing a cir- 
cumstantial account of his last illness and departure, and of the 
great sensation, produced among the Hottentot congregation by 
this event. 

When in 1792, leave was granted by the Dutch Government, 
to renew the Mission, he, with his two colleagues, Marsveld and 
Kuehnel, arrived at the Cape in November of the same year. On 
the 24th of December, they fixed upon the spot, where the first 
founder of the Mission, the late George Schmidt, had resided in 
1737. ‘The deceased visited Germany in 1799, but returned to 
his station in 1800. 

He was a man of a remarkably cheerful and active mind, and 
possessed great courage and firmness. His public ministry was 
distinguished by many bold and convincing testimonies of his 
faith, which he delivered with peculiar energy, speaking from the 
abundance of his heart, with demonstration of the Spirit, and con- 
viction to the hearts of his hearers. The Christian Hottentots 
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will always revere his memory. He baptized three hundred and | 
thirty-two persons, old and young, many of whom have departed 
before him in the faith of Christ. 

On the afternoon of the day of his departure, the mournful event 
was announced to the congregation by Brother Clemens, and caused 
many tears to flow. The Hottentots were afterwards admitted, in 
order, into the chamber, to see the corpse of their beloved teacher. 
They reminded each other of many exhortations given them by him, 
on so many occasions, and mourned, as ever the loss of a father. 

On the day preceding the tuneral, a great number assembled a- 
round the corpse, and under the grove before the door, and sung 
hymns expressive of the happiness of those, who depart this life, 
trusting in the merits of their Redeemer, and of the blessedness of 
that communion of saints, which unites all true believers with the 
spirits of just men made perfect. 

The funeral was attended by a crowded congregation, and by 
many neighbours, who highly respected the character of the de- 
ceased. Many more would have joined the company, had the 
river Sonderend been fordable at the time. Brother P. Leitner 
delivered the funeral-discourse on Rev. v. 13, 14, and the strictest 
order and attention was maintained throughout the whole of the 
service. 

28th. The congregation at Groenekloof was likewise much af- 
fected, on being informed this morning, at church, of the loss the 
Mission had sustained by the departure of Father Schwinn. ‘They 
expressed their sorrow with many tears. 

In the afternoon, two persons were baptized. The humble, but 
fervent manner, in which the solemn questions put to the cathecu- 
mens are answered by them, again affected me so much, that some 
exertion of mind was required to permit me to attend to the ceremo- 
nial of the transaction. 

After they had returned thanks, as is their usual custom, the hus- 
band of the baptized woman, being yet unbaptized, but a man of 
orderly conduct, came to the missionaries, to express his gratitude 
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for the favour granted to his wife, whom he earnestly wished to fol- 
low, in obtaining the same privilege. ‘This was rather unusual; 
for in general, they cannot well bear a partner to precede, in any 
advance in the church. During the night, the gale increased to a 
violent storm. It blew down the vine-bower before the dwelling- 
house, but did no more damage to the new building. 

29th. Carl Stompje set out on his return, notwithstanding the un- 
favourable appearance of the weather, loaded with letters for Gna- 
denthal. During the day, it rained and hailed much, and towards 
evening, we were alarmed for the safety of our. roofs. A violent 
squall, with lightning, thunder, and hail, some of the stones being as 
large as a walnut, passed over us. The hail seemed to be whirled 
about by the violence of the wind, and tore a part of the reed- 
thatch from the roof ‘The cessation of the storm was almost instan- 
taneous. About midnight all was still. Tull then, the lightning 
was remarkably vivid. | 

31st. The Governor called here in his way to the Groote Post. 
His Excellency informed us, that during the late violent gale, the 
Revolutionaire frigate, the Zebra, and some more ships, in Simon’s 
bay, had been driven on shore, as likewise two ships in ‘Table bay. 
‘This is an uncommon effect of a storm at the Cape, for, as the land 
is very high, between Simon’s and Table bay, the one is generally 
considered safe, when the wind sets into the other; but on this oc- 
casion, the storm was more like a hurricane, the wind shifting se- 
vera! times to different points. 
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: ‘CHAPTER XX. 


Hard frost. Account of Sister Schmitt's school, Visit to the Go- 
vernor at the Groote Post. Destruction of trees by Hottentots. 
Their diligence at work among the rocks. Ants’ nests, used as ovens. 
Quarry. Aloe garden destroyed. Cuytges, salamanders, and 
serpents found. Foundation of the new church. Zaccheus Deda, 
a Caffre from Gnadenthal. Journey to Capetown. Reflections 
on the enjoyment of earthly comforts. Mr. Sieurvogel. Cape- 
town dogs. Rev. Dr. Jones, Senior chaplain. Apologies not 
attended to. Mr.Slabbert’s waggon and ten horses. Yellow finches. 
Cameleons. Elephant-stones. Moy-Mack’s Revier. Farewell- 
discourse. Laying the foundation-stone of the new church. Mr. 
Schroeder. Dacha, a poisonous plant. 


Aveusr Ist. Ithad frozen very hard last night, and the ice was in 
some places nearly aninch thick. ‘The air, however, was perfectly 
clear, and the sun shone warm. As I was making a sketch of the 
rocks behind the stables, Sister Schmitt’s school-girls came towards 
me, one carrying a plate, with a piece of ice in it, fast melting in 
the sun. They asked me, whether the water, flowing from the ice, 
might be drank with safety, as they thought, that it was poisonous. 
T gave them some information on the subject, and when I described 
the quantity and thickness of the ice in the northern regions, and 
told them of the immense ice-mountains and fields, floating in the 
ocean, I perceived, by their astonished looks, that, had they not 
thought one of their teachers incapable of falsehood or exaggeration, 
they would have suspected me of sporting with their credulity. 
These children are from ten to fourteen years old, and instructed, 
out of pure charity, by Sister Schmitt, in sattin-stich, tambour, and 
plain work. Itis surprising, with what neatness they have learnt 
TT 
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to execute it. When Sister Schmitt first arrived at Groenekloof, 
and saw the wretched state of most of the Hottentot children, it 
exceedingly distressed her, and having perceived, that most of the 
Hottentot women are good seamstresses, and teach their girls early 
the use of the needle, it occurred to her mind, that they might soon 
learn to work sattin-stich, which she herself perfectly well under- 
stood. She therefore tried the experiment with one or two, and 
succeeding, added more to the number. By these means, she 
taught the children to earn their own bread, and even to afford re- 
lief to their poor parents. .Her countrywoman, Sister Leitner, has 
done the same at Gnadenthal. 

Being invited to dine with the Governor at the Groote Post, I 
met there Captain Cloete, Mr. Bentinck, and Mr. Ward. We were 
spending the afternoon very pleasantly, when a dispatch announced 
to his Excellency the death of his brother at Lisbon.. Some time 
after he had left the room, he sent the letter for our perusal. The 
mournful news was heard by the company with sincere sympathy, 
and we spent the remainder of the day in silence and reading. 

2d. While I was waiting for my horse, to return to Groenekloof, 
the Governor, coming into the room, desired me to spend the day 
with him. I had much conversation with his Excellency, con- 
cerning various subjects, and thought my time not unprofitably 
spent. He kindly acceded to some proposals, laid before him, 
tending to remove unpleasant disagreements between neighbours. 

During the forenoon, Mr. Croucher, by his orders, showed mea 
new plough, made of cast iron, worked with only two horses, or 
four, if more depth of furrows is required, without holding the 
shafts. He wished me to recommend it to our missionaries. In 
the evening, I took a solitary walk to the hills, and went up to 
some rocks, or large fragments of granite. ‘They form a good fore- 
ground toa view of the Groote Post, lying in the plain. The Table- 
Mountain and its companions adorn the horizon. 

3d. 1 set out early, and was followed by the Governor, who, after 
breakfast, passed through Groenekloof, on his return to Capetown. 
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He was in better health and spirits. I had caught a violent cold, 
and felt unwell. Buta packet of letters from England made me 
forget all indisposition. . 

Sth. In the afternoon, visiting some Hottentot families, I observed 
an unfinished house, the walls of stone, and well built, and inquired 
into the reason of its being left in that state, when I found, that it 
was owing to a want of wood for the doors, roof, and furniture. 
This led to an explanation respecting the possession of the wood, 
and prevented the poor people appealing to the landdrost against 
the overseer, who had very properly prohibited their cutting wood 
at their pleasure, by which, formerly, a great many trees have been 
destroyed. ‘Till better instructed, the Hottentots have no thought 
beyond the present moment, and being too lazy to stoop and apply 
their axe to the bottom of the stem, they chop it off as high as they 
can stand to it, besides maiming others by cutting off their branches, 
or tops, without any attention to the growth of the tree. The ge- 
neral scarcity of wood makes it therefore highly necessary to pre- 
vent such mischief, and as they may have what wood they want, 
to build their huts, if they only apply to the overseer, there is no 
hardship in their asking for it. ‘They were satisfied, when Brother 
Schmitt explained the matter to them. 

In the evening, the family met to a consultation respecting the 
commencement of the building of the new church, and the means 
of providing food and dwelling for any additional hands. 

6th. To-day we began to carry stones from the rocks behind the 
stables, to lay the foundation of the church, and I was much pleased 
to see the zeal and spirit, with which the Hottentots went to work. 
There was indeed a good deal of amusement connected with it, 
which, with them, is a great stimulus to exertion. Many very large 
stones were dislodged, and dragged to the building, on a strong sledge, 
by ten oxen. Inseparating two parts of an immense block, which, 
by some violence not accounted for, had a crack right through the 
middle, a nest of ants of the largest size, was laid open. ‘They 
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were from half, to near three quarters of an inch long. Almost 
every stone seemed to afford protection to larger or smaller ants. 
They differed from those, which raise solid nests of clay in all parts 
of the wilderness, in shape like a baker’s oven, and used for that 
parpose in the interior. ‘The Caflres, when first permitted to settle 
at Gnadenthal, before they could build ovens, according to the 
custom of their country, availed themselves of these tumuli, and 
having expelled or destroyed the inhabitants by fire and smoke, 
scooped them out hollow, leaving a crust of a few inches in thick- 
ness, and used them for baking, putting in three loaves at a time. 
‘Che clay, of which the nests are formed, is so well prepared by 
by these industrious insects, that it is used for the floors of rooms, 
both by Hottentots and farmers. 

7th. The people continued their work at the stones as long as 
the weather remained fine, and I frequently accompanied Brother 
Schmitt, when he attended them. No European labourers could 
work with greater diligence and effect. We had engaged a Dambra 
Hottentot, called Ephraim, to work in a quarry at the top of the 
eminence, where the granite was split into irregular strata, nearly 
in a perpendicular direction. ‘lhe quarry yielded good stone for 
building walls. The large masses above ground, were of a harder 
texture, than the stones under the surface. Thin layers of schistus 
cleaved to some part of the latter. Ephraim distinguished himself 
by his steadiness and persevering diligence. ‘The Dambras differ 
much in their manners from the Hottentots of this country, they 
are of a more swarthy complexion, and have features better formed. 

When a large stone was dislodged, I generally met with some- 
thing deserving attention. ‘lo-day I saw, for the first time, that 
singular animal, called by the Hottentots, the mountain-salamander. 
It is shaped like a lizard, but broader, seven or eight inches long, and 
scaly. The scales on the tail are pointed, and stand off from the 
body, but whether generally, or only in fright or anger, I cannot tell. 
A nest of young cuytges was uncovered. ‘This is a small species of 
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newt or asker; its bite is said to be very venomous, and as it lodges 
in old thatch, the Hottentots are very cautious in taking down an 
old roof. Under some of the stones we found caterpillars, black 
and hairy. 

By the operation of grubbing up, and removing these stones, 
which may have lain there since the deluge, many flowers, much 
beautiful shrubbery, and a great quantity of aloes, were destroyed. 
I defended them as long as I could, but was obliged to submit to 
the necessity of using the stones. ‘The ground was strewed with 
flowers and bulbs, shattered aloe-leaves and beautiful plants, but 
I was assured, for my comfort, that, after a short rest, the earth 
would bring forth abundantly, and the aloes and fahlblar again 
adorn the spot. By far the greater part of the masses of stone, 
being beyond the power of man to move, they still present a singu- 
lar and beautiful group of rocks, and the removal of the smaller 
fragments, laying the larger masses more open, gave them more 
picturesque dignity. 

Oth. Brother Bonatz, after the meeting for instruction, having 
proposed to the men, that they should begin to dig the foundation 
of the church, they immediately fell to work, with great alacrity. 

The ground opened easily, but some remnants of old walls were 
discovered, the farm-house belonging to the Dutch Company hav- 
ing occupied this spot, previous to the building of the present dwell- 
ing-house. At the west corner, water appeared, not proceeding from 
a spring, but oozing out of a sandy stratum. Beneath the sand 
was a layer of a kind of pipe-clay, and to this we were obliged to 
penetrate, to get a firm foundation. In the afternoon, I visited 
several families in the village. 

10th, After breakfast, I went to the people at work among the 
rocks. Between two large flat stones, one lying on the other, 
leaving a small space between them, we discovered the nest of the 
serpent, called here, cobra di capella. A Hottentot Jad, who had 
fortified himself against the poison of a serpent’s bite, was called, 
and took out three young ones. One of them I put into a bottle 
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of brandy. We had scarcely disposed of them, before a bergadder 
made his appearance. It was seized by the neck, and sent after 
the cobra di capella, into the bottle. Under the same stone, a scor- 
pion, and several large spiders were found. In the evening, Ephraim 
killed and sent me a young Nachtschlange, or night-serpent, beau- 
tifully marked with yellow, vermilion, and dark-blue rings. 

11th. Many Hottentots attended the public-service. Brother 
Schmitt delivered an animated discourse on the gospel of the day; 
and in his prayer commended the building of the new church, and 
all who take share in it, to the blessing and protection of our 
Heavenly Father. 

12th. Mr. Melville surprised us very agreeably, by his unex- 
pected arrival. I delivered to him the Governor’s order, to make 
a diagram of this place, by which I had the satisfaction to detain 
him. To-day, a Caffre, Zaccheus Deba, arrived here from Gna~ 
denthal, with letters and journals. The letters from our missiona- 
ries described the impression made upon the Hottentots, by the 
departure of their beloved Father Schwinn, as very great. They 
still wept tears of remorse, when they called to mind his affection- 
ate zeal and admonitions, and his tender concern for the salvation 
of their souls, and for their improvement in all things that adorn 
the Christian character. We hope that the effect of this contrition 
will be salutary and permanent. 

13th. Being a memorial-day in the Church of the United Breth- 
ren, it was celebrated with due solemnity. At nine we met in the 
chapel. I had never seen this place so well filled, nor a more at- 
tentive auditory. Tvery bench was crowded, and the children sat 
on the ground. Brother Schmitt delivered a suitable discourse, in 
which he introduced a most luminous, and even to Hottentots, intel- 
ligible, account of the event, which gave rise to this festival. (See 
Crantz’s History of the Brethren. Part I. p.115.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Slabbert were present, on their return from the 
Cape, and expressed great satisfaction and astonishment at the de- 
vout behaviour of the congregation. He informed us, that the sail- 
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ing of the Brilliant was put off till the 7th of September; a delay, 
which I then much regretted. 

In the evening, the Holy Communion was administered, the Mis- 
sionaries having previously met, to encourage each other to bro- 
therly love, and that union of spirit, without which, the best inten- 
tions, plans, and talents, remain unprofitable in the service of God; 
for only “ where brethren dwell together in unity, there the Lord 
commandeth his blessing.” 

14th. In the evening, the Caffre, Zaccheus Deba, came into my 
room, to take the letters I had written to Gnadenthal. One ob- 
ject he had in view, in offering himself to go as messenger to Groe- 
nekloof, was to see me once more, and to tell me, that his wife had 
departed this life, rejoicing in God her Saviour. He added, that 
before her departure, she had particularly requested to be remem- 
bered to me, with that assurance, that she had continued to pray 
for me, that the Lord would bless me, and grant me a safe passage 
to England. I felt thankful for the prayers of this worthy woman, 
whom I had frequently seen, and conversed with, and knew as a 
very exemplary character. The mild, humble deportment of Zac- 
cheus, was particularly noticed by a gentleman present. 

15th. I accompanied Mr. Melville to Capetown. We pro- 
ceeded gently, engaged in pleasant conversation, and were seven 
hourson the road. At Mr. Melville’s house, we found two gen- 
tlemen, just arrived from Van Diemen’s Land. They gave an en- 
tertaining account of that earthly paradise. 

It would be tedious to relate, in order, all the various occupa- 
tious and visits, by which my time was employed, during my pre- 
sent stay at Capetown. I will, therefore, only observe, that the 
society of my friends, the Disandt family, Mr. Hancke, Mr. Pole- 
man, and the reverend Mr. Hesse, proved a source of great enjoy- 
ment to my mind. 

18th. I attended divine-worship, at the Lutheran church. 
The organist played more soberly than usual, but could not re- 
frain from pertormig a very brilliant rondo, from one of Haydn’s 
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symphonies, when the service was over. I felt the impropriety of 
introducing it into the church, but could not help admiring the 
very great dexterity, with which he executed the most difficult 
passages, and made them tell on the organ. I was displeased with 
inyself, for not being more displeased with him. 

With a very highly esteemed friend, I had a conversation on 
several subjects, which made a deep impression upon me. Being 
rather of an anxious turn of mind, he expressed surprise at the con- 
fidence and cheerfulness of some Christians. He related, that he 
was educated in the celebrated Paedagogium at Halle in Saxony, 
where, contrary to the intention of its founders, he and others were 
taught to entertain scruples concerning the principal doctrines of 
Christianity, and to explain away those scriptures, which the 
Neologen, or Socinians and Deists, found to bear against their fa- 
vourite opinions. But as he could find no comfort and peace in 
the new doctrines of self-enlightened men, he began well to consider 
those, which they had rejected, and, by slow degrees, seemed to ob- 
tain more faith in them, and to consider them as the basis of all 
sound religion. He wished, however, to know my views of that 
real and convincing experience of the eflicacy of faith in Jesus, 
and the atonement made for sin, which a true believer ought to 
possess. I gave him a plain and faithful account of the manner, 
in which, “ it pleased God to reveal his Son in me,” though natu- 
rally averse to religion, falsely supposing, that it tended to check 
all cheerfulness, and the enjoyment of the pleasures of this life, 
whereas I now knew, that the only way to live happy, and innocently 
to enjoy that good, which God has left to us in this world, as “a 
witness for himself,” for our use, improvement, and comfort, was 
to make sure, that He is our Father, Friend, and Deliverer from 
the curse and punishment of sin, as declared in the Gospel. 

My friend observed, that ever since he had become acquainted 
with me, he had wondered, how a man of so lively a disposition, 
could belong to a community so recluse and religious, as that of 
the Church of the Brethren, in which there were so many checks, 
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by particular rules and regulations, against the ways of the world, 
and its pleasures and amusements. He added, however, that, in 
general, he had always found those members of our Church, with 
whom he had become acquainted, lively and cheerful people, and 
attentive to the innocent means of making their lives and dwellings 
on earth comfortable. ‘This led to a consideration of the effects of 
true conversion of heart, when a man is turned from the love of 
the world and sin to his God and Saviour, and has his “ con- 
versation in heaven.” ‘To him it is no act of painful self-denial, to 
avoid the things that lead from God, and no punishment, to be ex- 
cluded from them. Surely no one has more reason to be happy 
and contented, than the man who expects, that better things than 
those, which he now possesses, will shortly be his portion: he uses 
the world, yet as not abusing or cleaving to it; and enjoys all the 
gifts of his Creator with a thankful heart. But I felt, that I ought 
to take his remark as a kind admonition, to beware, lest too much 
vivacity and attention to objecis, which afford pleasure to the 
mind, and engage the activity of the intellectual part of man, 
though sinless in themselves, should sometimes lead to forgetfulness 
of higher and more important spiritual concerns. 

With his Excellency the Governor, I had an opportunity of con- 
versing on some arrangements at Groenekloof, by which real service 
was done to the Mission. From Colonel Bird, I experienced the 
same kindness. | 

Brother Schmitt found Mr. Sieurvogel, a timber-merchant, dis- 
posed most honourably to abide by a verbal agreement respecting 
the price of the timber, wanted for the building of the church at 
Groenckloof, though by the loss of his vessel, the Young Phoenix, 
in the late storm, timber had risen considerably in price. But a 
conscientious man needs no legal tie, to. bind him to a promise. 

For several nights I was much disturbed in my sleep by the 
continual barking and howling of dogs in the street, about which 
the inhabitants seem not to trouble themselves. A large number 
of these animals have no masters, but find food, shelter, and. 
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places to litter in, wherever they can. The people go and pick 
out such puppies as they think will turn out well, and leave the 
rest. The heavy rain may have been troublesome to these stray- 
dogs, and the cause of their nightly vociferations. 

Before I left Capetown, I visited the Rev. Mr. Thom, employed 
by the Missionary Society in London, with whom I had much 
friendly conversation, concerning the state of their, and our Mis- 
sions. I also waited upon the Senior Chaplain, the Rev. Dr. 
Jones, who returned to the Cape some time ago. His services 
to the colony have been highly beneficial, especially as it regards 
the improvement of schools. To his benevolent exertions, we 
owe the building of the school-house at Gnadenthal, and the in- 
troduction of Dr. Bell’s plan of teaching, as far as it is practicable 
among Hottentot children. 

Brother Schmitt engaged a master-builder, Mr. Schroeder, to 
undertake the building of the new church at Groenekloof, who 
advised us to make as many bricks as we could. 

After a very pleasant visit, having transacted all our business 
with satisfaction, we took Jeave of our worthy friend and hospita- 
ble hostess, Mrs. Disandt, and returned on the 

22d to Groenekloof, with Mr. Slabbert, in his travelling wag- 
gon, he driving ten horses in hand. The four nearest to the 
waggon are guided by a servant with reins, while his master, sit- 
ting beside him on the box, governs the other six, by a dexterous 
use of the long whip. 

23d. I was engaged with packing, intending to send all our 
baggage on board the Brilliant, which, as the Captain informed 
us, would be ready to sail by the 5th of September. The Hot- 
tentots had not forgotten the bottle ofserpents, but brought me a 
young puftadder, and three cameleons. The cameleons were found 
in the nest of a yellow finch. The poplar-wood at Groenekloof 
abounds with these nests. They are like bags, suspended from 
the ends of the smaller branches of trees, to render them secure 
against serpents and vermin, but the cameleons had contrived to 
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dislodge the poor birds, and sieze upon the nest. The lateness 
of the season prevented my taking any animals alive. My friends 
had provided for me several tortoises, cameleons, fresh water 
turtles, (a small turtle about four inches square), and even a 
young baboon. 

25th. In the afternoon the whole family, accompanied by Mr. 
Melville, visited the Oliphants’ Klippen, (Elephants’ stones), near 
the Klaberfalg, Mr. Duckett’s farm. They are detached masses 
of granite, erect, or in a leaning posture, situated in a valley, as 
if they had been thrown from an adjoining hill, or rather, left 
there by the washing away of the ground, when the valley was 
formed. Every eminence in this neighbourhood also, is crowned 
with a collection of stones, forming a kind of rock among the 
bushes. Many beautiful flowers were now beginning to peep out, 
as the spring was fast advancing. 

26th. Mr. Melvilie’s waggon conveyed all my heavy baggage 
to Capetown. In the afternoon, Brother Bonatz accompanied 
me ona visit to that part of the settlement, called Moy Mack’s 
Revier, which lies to the right of the Cape road, on entering the 
farm. A small stream passes through it, crosses the road, and, 
skirting the little wood, helps to irrigate the grounds in that part 
of the village under the hill. 

The cottages are of the meaner kind: the gardens slope down 
towards the brook: the soil is a dry sand, and will require much 
culture, before it is turned into a fruitful mould. Peter, a 
Dambra Hottentot, has the best garden, and is an active man. 
The people seemed much pleased with our visit. We then went 
to the upper row of cottages, to the left of the road, and there. 
saw a woman upwards of an hundred years old. Sister Schmitt, 
who had joined us, accosted her, but she appeared quite stupid. 
Her children and grand-children live with her. She had been 
an inhabitant for six years, but seemed perfectly indifferent about 
religion. Of late, however, she sometimes asked a person, in 
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whom she had confidence, whether it were still possible for her to 
be saved. 

The people now begin to dig in their grounds, and in a 
short time they will look well. But for want of hedges, they 
cannot prevent their neighbours’ cattle from entering their 
grounds, which sometimes produces great uneasiness. Since by 
the Governor’s kindness, the boundary is now defined, and there 
need be no more contention about the wood, I endeavoured to 
impress upon the people the necessity of attending to the mak- 
ing of hedges, and that plantations should be promoted as much 
~as possible, yet under proper regulations, that there may be no 
useless waste, or even destruction of the young trees, by impro- 
per treatment. Mr. Croucher, who visited us about this time, 
gave the best advice, being well versed in the management of 
woods. " 

27th. We visited that part of the village, which we could not 
reach yesterday, for the inhabitants would have been greatly dis- 
appointed and grieved, if I had not called at every house and hut. 
In the evening, a couple were married at the church. 

30th. Our friend, Mr. Slabbert, returning from the Cape, 
brought with him the master-builder, Mr. Schroeder. With the 
latter, Mr. Melville and I conferred about the plan of the new 
church. In the valley to the north of the farm, we sought and 
found brick-earth, and on examination of the premises, Mr. 
Schroeder declared, to our great satisfaction, that every facility 
existed here within reach: good clay for bricks, a sufficient quan- 
tity of stone, water, and the right sort of sand. He also pronoun- 
ced the pipe-clay under the sand, to bea good foundation. 

I read my farewell-address this evening to a crowded auditory. 
After I had finished, Brother Bonatz took the chair; and, after 
making some observations on my visit and voyage, concluded 
with prayer, commending me and his son Adolph to the protection 
and blessing of the Lord. 
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3ist. This was the day appointed for laying the foundation- 
stone of the new church. The ceremony took place at 10 A.M, 
Early in the morning, a number of Hottentots had conveyed the 
stone from the hill to the spot. They delighted in the work, and 
there was no want of hands. The stone was of a triangular shape, 
its south-side, four feet five inches; east-side, three feet six 
inches; north-east side, five feet six inches; and one foot four 
inches in thickness. A square hole had been punched into it, to 
hold the leaden box, with the writing. 

The service was conducted in the following manner: Brother 
Schmitt opened it with thathymn; Sing hallelujah, honour, praise, 
&c. and then addressed the congregation in a suitable discourse. 
The people stood, both about the ditch, and within the space en- 
closed. He then read the texts of Scripture appointed for the 
day: “ Rejoice, because your names are written in heaven. Luke x. 10. 
Many, O Lord my God, are Thy wonderful works, which Thou hast 
done, and Thy thoughts which are to us-ward: they cannot be reck- 
oned up in order unto Thee: if I would declare and speak of them, 
they are more than can be numbered. Ps. xl. 5.” Brother Fritsch 
read the Dutch translation of the contents of the parchment, 
which he held in his hand, and having delivered it to me, I placed 
it in the leaden box; Brother Stein deposited it in the founda- 
tion-stone. Mr. Schroeder followed, put a flat stone over it, and 
gave a stroke upon it with a mallet. Each of us followed, re- 
peating the stroke, as is usually done on such occasions. A verse 
being sung, Brother Bonatz, kneeling upon the stone, oftered 
up a prayer. ‘The congregation then sung that hymn, Now leé 
us praise the Lord, &c. and the blessing being pronounced, the 
assembly dispersed. 

It was a solemn and delightful service. The Hottentots seem- 
ed fixed to their places in attention and devotion; and several 
friends, who were present, expressed their admiration both of their 
behaviour, their joyful songs of praise, and their fervent expressions 
of gratitude to God for the mercies bestowed upon them. A spi- 
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rit of joy and gladness prevailed on this occasion, which, by God’s 
blessing, gave a new stimulus to the exertions of all engaged in 
the building, and contributed not a little to its completion, in a 
manner which has given general satisfaction. 

Mr. Schroeder, having given us some good advice, left us in the 
afternoon. We met this evening to make arrangements previous 
to my departure. 

There is in this country a plant, called by the Hottentots Da- 
cha, a species of wild hemp, (cicuta). Some of them smoke it 
like tobacco, or mix it with the latter herb, and are exceedingly 
fond of it. Its effects upon the human body are dreadful. It not 
ouly takes away the senses for a season, even more completely 
than drunkenness, but, by degrees, undermines the constitution, 
weakens every faculty of mind and body, and makes cripples of 
those that continue in the practice. It is necessary, therefore, 
that most determined resistance should be made against this de- 
structive propensity, and by a rule established in our settlements, 
the use of dacha is to be entirely abandoned. Whoever is 
cuilty of smoking it, 1s excluded; but a seducer of others to the 
abominable practice, expelled. The chief complaint against 
the Hottentots is, that they are incorrigibly lazy, and unfit for 
labour. In most instances, the cause of it is the use of this poi- 
sonous herb. Who would believe, therefore, that the very men 
who complain, should encourage the growth of it in their grounds, 
and sell it to the Hottentots! Yet this I have seen with my own 
eyes, even where I least suspected it. 

September Ist. Being Sunday, the Hottentots came in parties, 
between the services, to take leave of me, and with many of them 
I entered into pleasant conversation. ‘There were some good 
spokesmen among them, who expressed the sentiments of their 
brethren in very affectionate terms. Two Dambras, Ephraim and 
Peter, gave me particular satisfaction, by the modest, unaffected 
manner, in which they declared their gratitude and good-will. 

In the afternoon, all the missionaries met, when I had an op- 
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portunity of delivering my sentiments to them concerning the 
Mission in general, and their situation in particular. In the 
evening, the Lord’s Supper was administered to the communicant 
congregation, at which I assisted. If I were to express my feel- 
ings on this occasion, it would be but a repetition of what I have 
written concerning my last communion at Gnadenthal. The ap- 
pearance, devotion, and attention of the Hottentot congrega- 
tion at this place, was anew the subject of my admiration and 
thanksgiving for such a miracle of God’s power and mercy. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Departure from Groenekloof. Detained at Veldcornet Verwey. The 
Governor's offer of a passage in the Zebra sloop of war. Conse- 
quent arrangements. Visit to, and description of, Constantia. Its 
Vineyards, cellars, and beautiful situation. Return to Groene- 


kloof. 


SerremBer 2d was the day, when I expected to close my 
abode at Groenekloof. The visits of the Hottentots continued to 
the last moment before my departure, Mr. Stoll, the landdrost of 
the Cape district, arriving here in the forenoon, expressed great 
satisfaction with the present state and progress of the Mission. He 
has always approved himself a friend, ready to give advice and as- 
sistance. 

Jacob Conrad, a Hottentot, of his own accord, offered his spann 
of eight horses, to convey me and my travelling companions to 
Capetown; and as his waggon was a very inconvenient vehicle, Mr. 
Melville, who had given us the pleasure of his company for several 
days, lent us his travelling waggon. 
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After dinner, the family met in my room, and after a short ad- 
dress by Brother Bonatz, commended me and my young com- 
panion Adolph, to the grace and protection of God our Saviour, 
on our journey and voyage to England. <A considerable number 
of Hottentots had meanwhile assembled before the door, with every 
one of whom I shook hands, and bid them farewell, not expecting 
that I should so soon see them again. While we were entering the 
waggon, they sung a farewell-hymn, and accompanied us for about 
two miles, to Papkiills-fonteyn, not intimidated by the rain, which 
ke pt us shut up in the waggon. 

Sister Bonatz having taken an affectionate leave of her son 
Adolph, returned with the Hottentots, and the Brethren Fritsch 
and Stein. Her husband, and Brother Schmitt and his wife, ac- 
companied us to the Cape. Mr. Melville rode on, to bespeak a 
nighi’s lodging for us at the Veldcornet Mr. Verwey’s, where we 
met with a cordial welcome, and good accommodations. It blew 
and rained hard all night, and in the morning of the 

Sd. We found it impossible to proceed. We were, however, well 
housed, in good spirits, and, contrary to expectation, spent the day 
very pleasantly, as each felt disposed. Mr. Melville made some 
copies of his valuable sketches for me. 

An old man, going from place to place, to teach the children 
reading, writing, and cyphering, but not good manners, which are 
not required, was at this time an inmate of the house, and, like 
most of these itinerant schoolmasters, seemed to lay down the law 
on all questions of importance. It would be cruel and unwise, to 
detract from their consequence or authority, by interference or 
contradiction. 

The rain ceasing for an hour in the afternoon, we went to see 
the little Sout Revier, (Salt river), which, even in winter, is but 
a small stream, but now, by the heavy rain, was swollen into a 
very deep and rapid torrent of considerable breadth. It is chiefly 
owing to the want of the smaller streams and brooks, which in 
Europe, descending from the hills, intersect the plains in all. direc- 
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tions, that South Africa remains, and I fear, must in a great degree 
remain, a wilderness. After all the observations I have been able 
to make and to collect, during my journey through great part of the 
colony, I must ascribe this deficiency to the character of the South 
African mountains. Almost all their summits consist of precipitous 
rocks. Very little earth, consequently very few morasses are 
found upon them, and the rain, which is abundant in the rainy 
season, instead of falling on a spungy soil, retaining the water 
for a considerable time, and gradually dealing it out'in rivulets 
and brooks, dashes with violence, from the rocks, down the steep 
.declivities, and in destructive torrents sweeps along the kloofs and 
vallies, frequently and suddenly destroying the labours of many 
years in places, where, in summer, a small streamlet scarcely fur- 
nishes water sufficient for the use of a family. ‘The bushes, cover- 
ing a great part of the waste, preserve, by their shade, some moisture 
on the ground, and are providentially furnished with roots of dis- 
proportionate thickness, which, imbibing the water, give them 
sustenanee, and maintain their verdure in the dry season. It is 
also said, that in many beds of torrents, by digging, water may 
be found, though the heat of the sun has banished all appear- 
ance of it from the surface. 

Ath, Though the rain had continued violent all night, we ventur- 
ed to proceed. Heavy showers occurred all day; but when we 
proposed to spend the night at the Riet Valley, the friendly 
farmer advised us rather to push on, and, avoiding the Drift, 
which was by this time an unsafe fording-place, to cross the Sand- 
hils, and drive along the beach. We followed his advice, found 
the beach a good hard road, and though the surf looked rather wild, 
and in some places rushed in upon us as high as the axle-trees, we 
got on well, Mr. Melville and his groom Jephtha riding before us. 
By God’s mercy, we passed safely through the little Drift, and the 
broad sheet of water at the Great Salt river, which were both of 
considerable depth. 

6th. My friend, Mr. Hancke, informed me, that owing to the 

XX 
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rough weather, the Brilliant had not been able to take all her cargo 
on board, and would not sail as soon as first intended. All our 
baggage was yet on shore, which afterwards proved of advantage 
to me. 

I was engaged all day in visiting my friends. At the Colo- 
nial Office I called upon Colonel Bird to thank him for the many 
civilities experienced from him during my stay in the colony. ‘The 
Governor was not at home, but in the evening, wrote a note to 
inquire, whether I would return to England in the Zebra sloop of 
war. In answer, I informed his Excellency, that I had taken my 
passage on board the Brilliant brig, Captain Young. 

We spent a very pleasant evening with the Rev. Mr. Hesse, 
where we met the Rev. Mr. Thom, who declared his intention of 
making a journey into the interior, to visit Kango cave, and en- 
deavour to ascertain the geographical position of sundry places. 
His object also was to preach to the Hottentots and slaves, wherever 
he might find an opportunity. 

6th. After breakfast, having received a note from his Excellency, 
1 waited upon him at the Government-house. He observed, that 
he deserved no thanks for offering me a passage on board the Ze- 
bra, as he was seeking his own profit by it, wishing me to accom- 
pany his son Plantagenet, who was going to England in that 
vessel. I felt greatly distressed not to be able immediately to 
comply with his wish, the more so, as it was my duty, to show, by 
every means consistent with prior obligations, my gratitude to him 
for the great kindness he had shown me, during my stay in the 
colony. The engagement I had made with Captain Young was 
easily dissolved, but my promise to take home the son of my friend 
Bonatz seemed an insurmountable obstacle. It is needless here 
to enter into a detail of the conversations and negotiations that 
passed on this subject, suffice it to say, that though the father’s dis- 
appointment and uneasiness were great, on first mentioning to him 
his Excellency’s proposals, yet as both he, and the rest of my com- 
panions, were desirous, that 1 might yield to the Governor’s wishes, 
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an arrangement was made, by which I was set at liberty, to the 
entire satisfaction of the father, to whom I considered myself bound 
by previous promise. ‘The Captain was a man, in whose faithful- 
ness he could place full reliance, and a family, going home as pas- 
sengers on board the Brilliant, were willing to pay every attention 
to hisson. Having paid the Captain half of the passage-money, I 
put myself under the direction of the Governor, and of Captain 
Henry Forbes, commander of the Zebra, to whom his Excellency 
had previously introduced me. The Zebra was to sail on the 20th. 

8th. ‘Though the termination of this affair had been completely 
satisfactory to all parties, yet some gloomy thoughts continued to 
haunt my mind, regarding the extraordinary situation, into which 
I had been so unexpectedly thrown. Nor did I willingly part 
with my young friend Adolph, whose affectionate disposition and 
good sense had made his constant attendance in my various walks 
about Groenekloof very pleasant tome. But as I verily believe 
that nothing happens to me, but by the permission of God, to 
whom I have fully committed myself in all my ways, I endea-~ 
voured to “cast my burden upon the Lord,” and to believe, that 
all things would work together for my good. Of this I have now 
made full experience. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melville set out this morning for Groenekloof. 
After they were gone, we went to the parade, where the military 
were drawn up to receive General Sir Alexander Campbell. I 
spent a good part of the forenoon with Mr. Poleman, in whose 
company I always receive much pleasure and information. We 
dined at home, to celebrate Mr. Grant’s birth-day, and spent the 
evening most agreeably with the Rev. Mr. Hesse. He and his fa- 
mily were going into the country, and fearing, that I should not 
see them again, I took leave of them. 

Oth. This day was devoted toa trip to Constantia. Mr. Hancke 
was the contriver and director of this excursion. He had provided 
two sociables and six. ‘he company consisted of Mr. Hancke, 
a lady of his acquaintance, Brother Schmitt and his wite, Brother 
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Bonatz and his son, and myself. We set out at six o’clock, and 
took the road by Newlands. The weather was delightful. ‘The 
oaks and other foreign trees were fast getting into leaf, and through- 
out all nature, spring showed itself swiftly approaching. 

Our Conductor ordered the carriages to proceed by a road, 
which gave us a view of several romantic situations. We passed 
through the Wynberg-camp, a place I was glad to see, as having 
been the residence of our late missionary, P. Kohrhammer, when, in 
1805, he was appointed Chaplain to the Hottentot regiment by 
Governor Jansen. ‘The camp lies in an elevated situation, and is 
considered the most healthy spot in the neighbourhood of Capetown. 
The soldiers are quartered in barracks. An extensive prospect 
opens from hence across the Cape Downs, towards the mountains 
of Stellenbosch and Simon’s Bay. 

About half-past nine we arrived at the house of Mr. Colin, one 
of the proprietors of Constantia and son-in-law to Mr. Cloete, by 
whose family we were kindly and hospitably received. Aftera 
short introductory conversation, we walked out to see the gardens. 
They hein a hollow, below the house, and are laid out in the Dutch 
style, with a covered walk. ‘The vineyards are situated on an emi- 
nence, gently sloping towards the east. Many of the vines are old, 
and will be removed next year, to make room for others. They are 
without spaliers or poles, standing singly, like currant-bushes in a 
garden. ‘ihe rich, sweet, Constantia wine grows only within a cer- 
tain boundary. Mr. Colina, junior, pointed out a hedge, behind 
which, all attempts to raise the same grape have failed. 

We now walked across part of a farm, belonging to Mr. 
Sebastian Van Rhenen, who is preparing to make vineyards, and 
hopes, in a few years, successfully to vie with Messrs. Cloete and 
Colin, as he supposes the soil to be of the same quality. On the 
road we met a Hottentot boy, who had just killed a black ser- 
pent, about five feet long, and an inch and a half in diameter. 

After a pleasant walk, we reached Mrs. Van iielstinge’s house. 
The old lady received us very politely, and insisted upon our tasting 
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all the different wines made on her property. Among them were 
Hahnen Pootgen, white and red; Frontiniac; Klipp-wine, and ano- 
ther, of a rough taste. From her garden, a charming view presents 
itself. A narrow, woody glen, with a pretty villa at the farther end, 
belonging to one of her relations, runs up to the south-east side of 
the Table Mountain. Over the woods to the left, are seen the 
rocks and mountains forming Hout-bay. Near the dwelling, an 
avenue of large oaks affords some shade, but little attention has 
been paid, either to convenience or elegance. 

We returned through a forest of Witteboom, in which the late 
storm had done much mischief. Many hundred trees were thrown 
down, or torn up by the roots. On our return, Mr. Colin took us 
into his cellar, or rather warehouse, a long building, containing 
easks holding several tuns of wine, standing upon racks, in rows, 
down each side, leaving a wide passage between them. In the 
centre stands a table, set round with sophas and chairs, where 
the company is regaled with some of the choicest Constantia, at the 
fountain-head. 

After dinner, as soon as the cloth was removed, a merry fellow 
entered the room, took a chair, and seating himself between two la- 
dies, began to talk, laugh, and drink wine, as if he were one of the 
party. This man was an old slave, of a frolicsome turn, kept for 
the amusement of the family. He addressed me, in gibberish, 
which I did not understand, but suppose I lost no instruction by 
it. ‘Though his office seemed to be that of a jester, kept to fill up 
the vacuities occurring in African conversation, his presence was 
very annoying. Muchrather would we have seen the natural gri- 
maces and tricks of atame baboon, generally holding the same 
situation with many farmers in the interior, than sucha prostitution 
of human intellect. 

After dinner, we visited Mr. Cloete. His house, which is not 
far from that of his son-in-law, is situated on an eminence, com- 
manding an extensive prospect over the Cape Downs, to the 
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Hangeklip, on False-bay. The house and premises are well built, 
and prove the long-existing wealth of the owners. 

Constantia was built and settled by the celebrated Governor, 
Van Stell, the founder of Stellenbosch, who, by his superior sense 
and liberal mind, proved a great promoter of the welfare of this 
colony. He named the place Constantia, in honour of his wife, 
that being her Christian name. He was a man of great activity; 
enterprising, and generous. Many of the best situations in the co- 
lony owe their origin to him. But it is said, that the Company 
gained nothing under him, as he studied only his own private inte- 
rest. Beit so; they have, however, been great gainers by the effects 
of his industry, and, no doubt, he deserved to reap the benefit of 
his talents, while he lived. ‘I'wo statues, in niches, one over the 
door of the mansion, and the other over the cellar-door, are intend- 
ed to represent the lady Constantia. 

After walking out to see the vineyards, which are very extensive, 
we spent an hour in pleasant conversation. ‘The cellar is con- 
structed like that of Mr. Colin, and his wine not superior. 

Adjoining the cellar, is a room with a billiard-table. From the 
back-door, a flight of stone steps leads toa brook in a close vale. 

Mr. Cloete has always been a friend to the missionaries at Groe- 
nekloof, and was some time ago their neighbour. He is now lame, 
and thought, that he could not return the visit, at Groenekloof. 

A large grove of old oaks, planted in quincunx, affords shade to 
the premises, and the plantations are kept in good order. There is 
an appearance of ancient grandeur about the place, which pleased 
us much. In the hall stands a stalactite, taken out of a cave 
near Caledon, about eight or nine feet in length. It is set upon 
its broad top, and narrowing fast towards the middle, made a 
Dutchman think that its beauty consisted in its resemblance to a 
huge candlestick, with the candle in it. That vitiated taste, how- 
ever, 1s fast declining among the Dutch, and nature is no longer 
outraged as formerly, when trees and hedges, cut into all manner of 
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shapes, constituted the beauty ofa Dutch garden. At this absurdity 
we English laugh, while we are committing a far greater outrage, 
in cruelly maiming horses, dogs, and cats, by cutting off their tails 
and ears, to improve their beauty! 

After taking a dish of tea in the English fashion, we bid adieu to 
our hospitable host, and returned to town. ‘The evening of this 
bright and very hot day, turned out so cold, that we were glad to 
get soon housed, and comfortably seated at Mrs. Disandt’s fire-side. 

10th. I had along conversation at the Government-house with 
the Rev. Mr. Hough, and afterwards with his Excellency in his 
study. Wedined with Mr. Sebastian Van Rhenen, and spent the 
rest of the day agreeably with our friends. 

12th. I dined with the Governor. A mail having arrived from 
England, much interesting intelligence was communicated. Cap- 
tain Forbes informed me, that the Zebra would come round to 
Table bay at the end of the week, and that I might entertain hopes 
of soon following the Brilliant. I then prepared to return to 
Groenekloof, where I intended patiently to wait, till summoned 
to go on board. 

14th. Having paid several short farewell-visits, we left Capetown 
in Mr. Slabbert’s waggon, with ten horses in hand. 

When we arrived at the Drift, near the Riet Valley, seven oxen 
were lying dead on its bank. ‘They belonged to a waggon with 
fourteen, which had attempted to cross the Drift, when, by advice 
of the farmer, we took the road along the beach, as mentioned above 
(p. 337). ‘The water being very deep, and the stream too powerful, 
the poor creatures were taken off their feet. The waggon was 
saved with difficulty, and seven of the fourteen oxen were drowned. 
The carcases had been skinned, and left to the wolves and jackals. 
Our horses took fright at the disgusting sight, and set off with us 
into the bushes, but the skilkef our driver soon brought them again 
into order. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Sailing of the Brilliant. Tron plough. Sea-coast near Gaensekraai, 
Mr. Dashwood’s farm. Shells used for lime. Account of the Dii- 
nen. Waxberry bushes, and manner of boiling war. Laatste 
Stuer. Brick-making. Visit Papkiills-fonteyn, Wolfskloof, Biir- 
gers post,and Langefonteyn. Sand-flies. Arrival of Gnadenthal 
masons. Myr. Melville. Second farewell at Groenekloof. Hot- 
tentots manner of setting a brick-kiln. Departure from Groene- 
kloof. 


Seeremper 15th. My return to Groenekloof was unexpected; 
but I was again welcomed with much cordiality, both by the mis- 
sionaries and the Hottentots. 

By a letter from Brother Bonatz, we were informed that the 
Brilliant sailed to-day. The sailing of this vessel raised the first 
serious disquietude in my mind, as I had very slight hopes of soon 
following and overtaking her, before she reached England. Plea- 
sant as my stay at the Cape has been, yet, thinking that I had 
executed my commission, I now felt somewhat restless, wishing to 
return to my duties at home. | 

17th. I rode with Brother Fritsch to the Groote Post, to show 
him the new iron plough mentioned above, (p. 322), hopmng that it 
might, with advantage, be introduced at Groenekloof, where agri- 
eulture is yet conducted after the Hottentot fashion. Mr. Croucher . 
being absent, a serjeant of dragoons attended us. We looked at 
several ploughs of English construction, and I was glad to be 
informed, that the manufactory, established here, cannot furnish 
them fast enough for the increasing calls from the interior. Some 
have lately been sent to Uitenhagen. This shows an increase of 
good sense, and a decrease of prejudice in favour of the old, clumsy, 
wooden, Hottentot plough. | 
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On our road home, we passed through the Klaberfalg, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Duckett. 

18th. Mr. Duckett, jun. called upon us, with an invitation from 
his father to dinner.. As I expected every day to be my last at 
Groenekloof, we declined it, but in the afternoon, Brother Schmitt 
took a ride with me to his house. The road leads through the up- 
per or eastern part of the village. After passing the Elephant-stones, 
the valley is narrow, but rich and fertile, and Mr. Duckett, being 
an excellent farmer, makes the most of it. The low hills to the 
right, are adorned with a profusion of wild bushes, with huge blocks 
of granite, fancifully dispersed among them. ‘Their summits are 
crowned with assemblages of the same stone, forming broken rocks. 
We saw Mr. Duckett in his garden, alighted, and joined him. 
Groenekloof being this year, rather scantily supplied with garden- 
produce, he kindly offered, out of his abundance, to give us what we 
might send for. 

When we arrived at the house, we were kindly received by Mrs. 
Duckett, who treated us with the most friendly attention. The 
conversation turned upon improvements in farming, and furnished 
an opportunity of removing some misunderstanding. Perceiving, 
that I was an admirer of natural curiosities, Mr. Duckett presented 
me with the tail of a pylstort, (arrow-tail), a fish caught in Simon’s- 
bay. ‘The tail itself is slender, and about fourteen inches in length. 
From the upper part of its insertion into the body, proceed two 
sharp bones, serrated on both sides, placed above each other, the 
lower, three, the upper, two inches long, which the fish can turn 
in any direction, inflicting a most severe and dangerous wound 
on itsenemy. Every tooth of this bony saw acts as a barb, and 
if once inserted, cannot be extracted without great laceration of 
the flesh. It attacks sharks and other large fish with impunity, 
as all dread the experiment of having their throats pierced by such 
formidable weapons. The specimen given to me, was taken with 
a shark. 

YY 
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I was glad to have paid this visit, which seemed, for the future, 
to ensure the friendship of a very respectable neighbour. 

19th. This morning, Mr. Fisher, the mason, with a party of 
our own Hottentots, andaslave belonging to Mr. Schroeder, be- 
gan to work at the foundation of the new church. The huge 
stones, brought from the aloe-garden, now came into use, and 
were placed in the trench. They form a foundation unusually 
strong. ‘Though I was much engaged with writing, I could not 
forbear going out sometimes to see the people at work, and was 
highly gratified with their cheerful diligence. In the evening, 
Brother Bonatz returning from the Cape, brought me the unplea- 
sant intelligence, that the Zebra would not sail before the be- 
ginning of OH 

20th. Though it rained all day, our Hottentot masons went on 
with their work at the foundation. In the evening, a Govern- 
ment messenger arrived, on his way to Saldanha bay. He had 
fallen from his horse and hart his thigh and arm, but found 
here relief and good quarters. Two plans of the front of the 
new church, one proposed by the builder, Mr. Schroeder, and the 
other by Mr. Melville, were submitted to the family. The lat- 
ter, being the most tasteful, was unanimously approved; a deci- 
cision worthy to be imitated by parish-vestries and building- 
committees, in our own enlightened country. I was desired to 
write to Gnadenthal and encourage the Hottentots, to come 
to the assistance of their brethren in forwarding the work. 

21st. Mr. Melville accompanied me on a walk through the 
settlement. We conversed with several families, and I thought 
1 perceived a rising disposition for the improvement of their 
grounds, which es ves encouragement. 

22d. A young woman departed this life in the faith of Christ, 
bearing witness to all present of the happiness of those, who find 
mercy, and obtain assurance of their being accepted, through His 
merits and all-sufficient atonement. Her funeral was attended 
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by a numerous company. Brother Schmitt addressed himself 
particularly to the young people, whom he exhorted to follow 
the example of their deceased friend, to forsake the world with 
its vanities and pollutions, and to press forward to the attain- 
ment of that same faith and hope of eternal life, which had sup- 
ported her during a lingering illness, and in the awful moment of 
death, and enabled her to leave the world, rejoicing in her God 
and Redeemer. His serious and affectionate discourse seemed to 
make a deep impression on the audience. ‘The funeral was con- 
ducted with the greatest order and devotion, as described in my 
account of Githdenthal! (p. 92). 

23d. Having written a letter to the congregation at Giger: 
thal, as requested above, Brother Stein set out this morning, as 
our envoy, to convey our wishes to our Brethren, and to the 
Hottentots, in that settlement. Immanuel went with him, as 
groom. The weather turning out fine, the Brethren Schmitt and 
Fritsch accompanied me to Gaensekraal, near the sea coast, on 
a visit to Mr. Dashwood. The road is uninteresting, leading 
through a barren, sandy wilderness, with not a cultivated spot on 
either side. But the bountiful Creator has likewise here clothed 
the waste with an incomparable profusion of flowers, which, in some 
places, cover the sand between the bushes, as with a rich carpet. 
We discovered several tortoises waddling along, and took up five, 
being varieties of the same species, but of different shades of co- 
louring. One was new to us, having protuberances on the seams 
enclosing each compartment of the shell. 

To our great disappointment, we found an empty house at 
Gaensekraal. We therefore left our prey and our great coats with 
a dragoon, and proceeded through a level country, overgrown 
with large bushes, to the sea-coast. ‘The mole-holes not a little 
annoyed us and our horses. Several antelopes started up close 
to us, and the nearer we approached the coast, the more dense 
was the thicket, so as to render it difficult to penetrate to the 
water’s edge, which, where nearest, may be about two miles from 
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the farm. Many speckbooms, olive, and milk-bushes, are inter- 
mixed with the rhinoceros bushes, in wild confusion. The coast 
is not high, but rocky, with a broken beach and sand. A 
strong westerly wind caused a considerable swell and surf, which, 
after dismounting on the beach, kept us at a respectful distance. 
from the advancing surges. On their retreat, we discovered a fine 
hard sand, but durst not venture to walk upon its smooth surface. 
An innumerable quantity of large muscles cover the coast every- 
where, mixed here and there with the beautiful sea-ear and other 
shells, peculiar to these regions, but all ina broken state. The 
shells are brought by cart-loads to the farms, and burnt in kilns, 
as lime for mortar. The rocks are a dark-grey shistus, with nar- 
row veins of quartz. 

Finding it too troublesome to lead the horses more than about 
an English mile over the rough shells and pebbles, we returned 
to Gaensekraal. The sandy road exhibited the fresh track of a 
wolf. ‘This bushy coast is infested by wolves and leopards, which 
commit many depredations in the neighbouring tarms. 

While we rested at the house, I wrote a letter to Mr. Dashwood, 
to explain a mistake respecting a strange Hottentot in his ser- 
vice, who pretended to belong to Groenekloof. This fellow having 
been guilty of pilfering, in his flight, passing through Groene- 
kloof, left the stolen property on the roof of a cottage, which 
caused the inhabitant to be suspected by Mr. Dashwood, as be-: 
ing in league with the thief, though quite ignorant of the transac- 
tion. Mr. Dashwood expressed himself perfectly satisfied with 
the explanation given, and I felt anxious to remove the unplea- 
sant impression made by misrepresentation, purposely employed 
by a known enemy to the Mission, in the mind of a man, who al- 
ways had been well-disposed towards it. 

Gaensekraal is a good farm; the buildings are superior to many in 
the country, and the grounds extensive, but bare of trees. The 
little wood, which formerly adorned the premises, was cut down, 
under an idea, that it harboured birds, particularly a kind of star- 
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lings, that do great mischief in the fields. But nowhere have I seen 
such flights of these birds as in Mr. Dashwood’s grounds. Thus 
the place had been robbed of its beauty, to little purpose. On 
our journey home, we did not see one tortoise to add to our col- 
lection, but some curious beetles and lizards. 

24th. Every morning I am greeted by the pleasant chirping of 
two swallows, cock and hen, which have a nest in a corner of the 
room, under the cieling. There is hardly a room, kitchen, or 
out-house in the country without these inmates, and it would be 
thought next to murder to kill them. They build their nests of 
clay, in the shape of a bottle, the bottom being fixed to the wall, 
and the neck serving for the entrance. Into these bottle-shaped 
nests, they convey the softest down. <As far as I was able to 
watch them, both cock and hen assist in the construction, or re- 
pairs of the nest, which remains for their use during their emigra- 
tion. The same birds always return to the same nests, and if it 
happens, that by white-washing the room, the outside of the nest 
has been whitened, they carefully cover about half the length of 
the neck with fresh clay, before they make a new bed. | 

As the upper half of the room-door, generally stands open dur- 
ing the day, they go in and out whenever they please, but if the 
door is shut, they give notice of their wish to go abroad, to fetch 
either materials or food, by a gentle piping and flying about the 
room, and none think it too troublesome to let them out. At 
dawn of day, they are heard chirping their morning-song, before 
they leave the nest. I have often left my bed, to open the door 
for them. | 

‘hese birds are shaped like the European swallows, but, under 
their wings, of a red-brown colour. They leave the country 
during the winter. ‘They are persecuted by a bird called the wild 
swallow, biack and white in colour, which is said to kill the do- 
mestic one, and sieze upon its nest. The wild are on that ac- 
count shot, or otherwise destroyed by the Hottentots. 

This being Sister Schinitt’s birth-day, the Hottentots, particu- 
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larly the girls belonging to her school, did every thing in their 
power to show their affection and esteem for her, and I was again 
delighted with the sincere and well-merited expression of their 
eratitude for her faithfulness and kindness towards them. 

We had an agreeable visit from Mr. Stoll, landdrost of the 
Cape district, Dr. Liesching, and Mr. Gieh, who walked through 
every part of the settlement with approbation. It afforded a 
desirable opportunity of giving explanations, and rectifying 
some erroneous notions. 

25th. Having heard much of the singular appearance of the 
range of Diinen, or sand-hills, along the coast, I rode thither with 
Brother Fritsch, and was struck with surprise, when we entered 
among them. ‘Their appearance from Groenekloof is rather 
unpleasant, and not unlike a low sandy dyke, skirting the waste 
ina straight line. But I found them occupying a very wide field, 
extending to several miles from the sea-coast. The fine sand, 
which is chiefly pulverized quartz, and as white as snow, is here 
blown about, like sleet on a frozen surface, forming hillocks of 
considerable height, and in shape, resembling huge drifts of snow. 
The flats between them are destitute of any verdure, the surface 
being almost constantly in motion. To-day the south-east wind 
blew pretty strong, and small parallel ridges were continually 
forming over the whole surface, by its operation upon the sand. 
In other parts, especially where deep recesses or glens are defended 
by the hillocks, the waxberry-bush has found shelter, and grows 
in great abundance. To a superficial observer, it appears not 
unlike box. Some of the stems are as thick as a man’s leg, and 
the bushes from eight to ten feet in height. 

Our path wound round between the hillocks, sometimes over 
soft sand, through which the horses waded heavily, and again 
over a hard bottom, like frozen snow. Ina deep glen, we saw 
several of our people from Groenekloof, diligently employed in 
gathering wax-berries. They sent a little boy to show us the. 
way toa place surrounded by high banks, where they had erected 
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a hut, and kept their apparatus for boiling the berries, and extract- 
ing the wax. The renters of the neighbouring farms claim a 
right to this property, and our people were required to ask their 
permission to gather the berries. Though this had been done, 
a man had yesterday warned off the women engaged in boiling 
wax; they had therefore hid their iron pot, for fear of siezure. 
But on discovering us to be friends, they produced it, and showed 
us the process, which is perfectly simple. The pot is hung over 
the fire, by running a thick stick through its handle, which is 
supported at each end, by a fork placed in the ground, at a con- 
venient distance from the fire. After the berries have boiled 
some time, the wax appears on the surface of the water, and is 
skimmed off with aspoon. ‘Two kinds of wax-berry bushes grow 
here, one smaller than the other. The berries of both, have much 
the appearance of those of the juniper. 

From hence we rode to the Laatste Stuiver, a parcel of land 
containing much sweet grass, and wax-berry bushes, for the pos- 
session of which the missionaries had applied to Government, that 
they and their Hottentots might have a change of food for the 
cattle. But it had already been advertised to be disposed of 
to the best bidder. 

27th. In the afternoon, I walked out to see the brick-makers. 
A number of girls had offered their services, to place the new- 
made bricks in rows to dry, and as amusement accompanied the 
work, nothing could exceed their diligence. Some, who think 
working in their fields and gardens a labour too great to be sup- 
ported for any length of time, work here and in the quarry, for 
many hours successively, with a zeal, activity, and good-humour, 
which surprised me. Hitherto the weather had favoured us, but 
most.of the bricks, in drying, cracked by the heat of the sun. 
This was afterwards avoided, by different management in mixing 
the clay. 

During the latter days of the month, I spent my time chiefly at 
my desk, relieved by a daily morning-walk to the masons and 
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brick-makers, and an evening's visit to the quarry, which proved 
more and more productive. 

October 2d. Brother Fritsch rode with me to Papkulls-fonteyn 
farm, inhabited by a friendly neighbour. We took the road round 
Cruywagens-kraal hill, crowned like others, with loose masses of 
granite, some of which have fanciful shapes. Not finding our friend 
at home, we conversed some time with the family at the door, with- 
out quitting our horses. ‘They showed usa young cub of a baboon, 
brought from the mountain, which of all creatures I have yet seen, 
was the most frightfully disgusting object, and in its manners 
equally unpleasant, squeaking, jabbering, and twinkling its eyes in 
a head and wrinkled face, too large for the body. 

We kept on the north-side of the hills with the immense waste 
of Zwartland to our right, and beyond it the beautiful ranges of 
mountains from the Piquetberg to the Hangeklip. At the back 
of the Lauweskloof hill, is the Wolfskloof, into which we pene- 
trated as far as we were able. The singular rocks or fragments of 
stone lying, or standing upright, either on the summit or declivity, 
deserve notice. Cattle were feeding among the bushes, and, as the 
herdsmen informed us, safely, though the whole region is considered 
as the haunt of wolves and tygers. Several ledges of rocks, which 
overhang dells, filled with high bushes, form here snug retreats for 
wild beasts of every description. Formerly it was a noted haunt, 
and now and then, one of the above-mentioned animals is seen and 
hunted in the kloof. From hence we rode to the Burgers Post, 
and paid a short visit to Mr. Eckstein. On the road, Brother 
ritsch was thrown from his horse, and we were thankful, that no 
harm was done. 

In the afternoon, the Governor with his usual retinue, passed 
through our premises. He informed me that Captain Forbes, in 
going to Simon’s bay, had met with a severe fall, which would con- 
fine him for some days, but that the first lieutenant would bring the 
skip round to Table Bay. ‘ 

Sd. Brother Stein, having returned from Gnadenthal,,gave us a 
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very interesting account of his visit. Many Hottentots, on hearin g 
my letter, had declared their intention to come and help their bre- 
thren here in the building of the new church. I much regretted, 
that I had not accompanied him. During the forenoon, I rode with 
Brother Schmitt to Langefonteyn, to pay a farewell-visit to our 
worthy friend, Mr. Dirk Slabbert, but we did not find him at home. 
The sun shining very warm, we were much troubled with a species 
of sand-fly, which fixes upon the face, ears, and neck, if not de- 
fended by crape or some other means, to the great annoyance of 
travellers. 

Ath. Our good-natured Hottentots, perceiving that I had begun 
to collect serpents, brought me several kinds, among which were the 
nachtschlange, (night-serpent); earth-serpent; eyerfreter, (egg- 
eater); schaapsteker, (sheep-stinger); and cobra di capella. 

5th. Brother Schmitt went to town, to attend a sale of iron, and 
several articles, useful for the building. I had the pleasure of Mr. 
Melville’s company, who was still diligently employed in measuring 
the whole district of Groenekloof. Several Hottentot workmen 
arrived from Gnadenthal, for whose board and lodging provision 
had been made. ‘They visited all the missionaries on the 

6th, and expressed their willingness to assist in building the 
church, and their happiness to make acquaintance with their Groe- 
nekloof brethren, in a manner, which gave me renewed pleasure, 
for it was a display of that union of heart, which exists among 
real Christians of all classes. In their behaviour, that blessed truth 
seemed, in a great degree, established, that the “ fruits of the Spi- 
rit are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” Nothing surely is more encouraging, 
than to behold these effects of the preaching of the gospel to the 
heathen, as sure proofs, that it has been received in faith. 

7th. Mr. Melville was obliged to leave us for some time. We 
parted from each other with mutual regret. I shall ever remember 
with gratitude to God, by what unforeseen circumstances we were 
made acquainted with each other, that he might be led to accom- 
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pany us on our reconnoitring-journey into the interior. In a variety 
of ways, his presence afforded us assistance, comfort, and delight, 
and I pray, that he may be rewarded with a full enjoyment of every 
temporal and spiritual blessing. 

8th. In the morning at two o’clock, Brother Schmitt returned 
from the Cape, and informed me, that the Zebra was to sail on 
Sunday next. This made me resolve to go to-morrow to Capetown, 
to be in readiness. In the forenoon, Mr. Slabbert, in his travelling- 
waggon and ten horses, passing through Groenekloof to the Cape, 
offered to take me with him, but the missionaries prevailed upon me 
to decline it, and to follow in the morning on horseback; nor was 
my impatience to proceed homeward powerful enough, to repress 
the rising regret I felt at parting a second time from friends, en- 
deared to me by so many considerations. 

I spent the greater part of the day in once more walking through 
the settlement, aud visiting its inhabitants. I was accompanied 
by one or other of the missionaries in my different walks. The 
Hottentots, at work at the brick-kiln, gave mea last proof of their 
attachment to old habits. While I was watching their setting it 
up, a boor, who is much engaged in the same work, came riding 
towards us, and began to take them to task: “ You must do so and 
so,” said he; “ you know nothing about setting upa kiln, your 
bricks will never get burnt, &c.” ‘To every sentence, their answer 
was, “ Ya, Mynheer! Ya, Mynheer!” Having finished his lecture, 
the boor rode off in a gallop, but was no sooner out of hearing, 
than they began to make their remarks: “ That man,” said they, 
** thinks himself very wise, because he is a rich boor; but we must 
** do our own way, or the bricks will never be burnt. His bricks 
‘“* are accustomed to his way, but our bricks can only be burnt in 
* ourway.’ ‘They seem to have been in the right, for I have since 
heard, that their kiln answered perfectly well, and their bricks were 
remarkably good. 

In the evening-meeting at the chapel, Brother Schmitt once 
nore commended me to the blessing and protection of God, in fer- 
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vent prayer, and the congregation again expressed their best wishes 
for me. 

Oth. I rose, intending to set out early, to prevent any stir, but 
in vain. The Hottentots came early to bid me a last adieu, and 
to show their affection, by every token of good-will. Young and 
old would give me their hands, and then joined in singing a fare- 
well-hymn. The missionaries likewise assembled, as before, and 
I truly felt the value of their love and intercession. Every one 
of them has shown the greatest kindness towards me, and none, 
with more unabated faithfulness and zeal, than Brother Schmitt 
and his wife, with whom I have spent most of my time at the Cape. 
But it is time to set bounds to my expressions of gratitude towards 
them, which may already appear to some of my readers tedious 
and impertinent. 

About half past seven o’clock, I left Groenekloof, accompanied 
by Brother Schmitt as far as Brakfonteyn. There I parted from 
that worthy man, who returned to his zealous and indefatigable la- 
bours. May God’s blessing attend him yet for many years, with 
health and strength, equal to his devotedness and desire to serve the 
cause of his Saviour, either here, or in any other part of South Afri- 
ca. Brother Fritsch proceeded with me to the Cape. We halted 
about an hour at Mr. Beester’s house at the Riet Valley, and though 
it began to rain hard, rode on, and arrived, thoroughly soaked, 
with our friends, at Mrs. Disandt’s house, where we were received 
with their wonted kindness and cordiality. 
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CHAPTER XXIHII. 


Capetown. Visits to friends, Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan. Arrange- 
ments onboard the Zebra. Rev. Mr. Hesse’s return to Europe re- 
gretted at the Cape. Dutiesof a Lutheran minister. Pedestrian 
expedition round the Lion’s head. Visit the country-residences of 
Messrs. Horak, Beck, Ziegler and Dr. Liesching. View of the 
coast to the south. Final conversations with the Governor. Mr. 
Wilberforce Bird. Take leave, and go on board the Zebra. Man- 


ner of receiving the Governor on board. 


Ocrozrr 10th. I waited on Captain Forbes at the Government- 
house, and obtained a letter from him to the first heutenant of the 
Zebra, with which I went on board, accompanied by Mr. Daniel 
Disandt, and Brother Fritsch, to see the accommodations prepared 
for me. I found them quite sufficient for my purpose. By the 
Captain’s kind attention to my wishes, I had a small cabin to re- 
tire into, which held my bed, a chair, and wash-stand; besides be- 
ing with the Captain during the day. After my return, I went 
with Mr. Hancke to pay some visits, and spent as much time as I 
could with my worthy friends, the Rev. Mr. Hesse and Mr. Pole- 
man. I dined with the Governor, and there met Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheridan. With the latter, I had much pleasant conversation. 
The party then attended an instrumental concert, given by Mr. 
Lemming. When we entered the hall, “ God save the king” was 
played, in honour of his Excellency, as the King’s representative. 
J admired Mr. Lemming’s performance on the violin; the band con- 
sisted partly of dilettanti. 

11th. Time was too short to attend to all the engagements made, 
but we spent a very agreeable afternoon with the Rev. Mr. Hesse, 
Mr. Poleman being of the party. 

12th. In the morning, Brother Fritsch returned to Groenekloof. 
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I felt a peculiar pang at parting from the last of my dear Cape 
Brethren. I then walked towards the Government-house, to finally 
settle with Captain Forbes about my going on board, but was 
met by the Governor, who informed me, that precisely at day- 
break, on Wednesday morning, the Zebra would leave the bay. 
This prolongation of time I wished to improve as much as possible, 
in the enjoyment of the company and conversation of friends. 

13th. In the forenoon, Mr. Edward Grant and Mr.-D. Disandt 
accompanied me on board the Zebra, where we met Captain Forbes 
and several officers. I found every attention paid to my conveni- 
ence. Into my little private cabin, sufficient hght is admitted by 
a bull’s eye. 

I dined at the Rev. Mr. Hesse’s, who entered upon the subject 
of his intended return to Europe. Mr. Poleman, anxious to retain 
so valuable a character at the Cape, made friendly remonstrances, 
which led our friend into a detail, to show his reasons for taking 
suchastep. ‘They were sufficiently cogent. To me it was interest- 
ing, on this occasion, to obtain some information concerning the 
duties of a Lutheran minister, which are by no means small, nor 
in their performance optional. Far from wishing to withdraw from 
these obligations, Mr. Hesse lamented, that the indifference of the 
congregation had long ago caused many of them, which were for- 
merly considered as of the greatest importance, to be abandoned, 
and that, if the minister were entirely to relax in the performance 
of his duties, it would give to most of them very little concern. 
He is now required once a year to visit the families in their dwel- 
lings, in company of an ouderling or deacon. ‘This is generally 
done about Passion-week, but by many of his parishioners consi- 
dered an intrusion. 

They have, however, built a spacious parsonage-house, and a 
large, handsome church, and in general, behave towards their mi- 
nister with generous attention to his comforts. Externally, there- 
fore, our reverend friend had no hopes of a better situation, but that 
was not his object. ‘The state of his health also, and the education 
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of his children seemed to require his return. My long visit to this 
colony, had made me so far participate in its welfare, that I joined 
Mr. Poleman in his objections, as both his congregation, the public, 
and our Mission, will experience great loss by Mr. Hesse’s re- 
moval. During my last stay at Capetown, I made a point of 
returning home every evening to supper, that I might enjoy the 
society of my worthy hostess, Mrs. Disandt, and her family. 

14th. A pedestrian expedition round the Lion’s head having 
been planned by Mr.’Hancke, we were not deterred by the appear- 
ance of a rainy day, but having met at Mr. Poleman’s house, set 
out. The company consisted of Messrs. Hancke, Poleman, Hesse, 
and myself. It was their intention to reach Weilerskloof to break- 
fast, but we could get no farther than Mr. Schmidt’s on the north- 
east ascent of the hill. There a heavy shower kept us prisoners for 
some time, when we proceeded, in hopes of better weather. The 
air was clear, and, as we walked up the kloof, between the Lion’s 
head and Table-Mountain, we had a good view of the town and 
bay. ‘The summits of the mountains were enveloped in clouds. 
Amends, however, was made by the coolness of the air, which 
made walking pleasant. On reaching the top of the kloof, an ex- 
tensive prospect rewards the traveller, and the range of rocks and 
precipices, forming the south-west side of Table-Mountain, with 
the promontories of Hout-bay have a grand appearance. Turning 
to the right, round the Lion’s head, we arrived at a villa, belonging 
to Mr. Horak. This plece, given to him by the Earl of Caledon, 
has been greatly improved, by clothing the steep ascent with plan- 
tations of Witteboom and other trees. The gardens surround 
the circular mansion in concentric circles. Behind the house, 
stone steps lead to a picturesque group of rocks. Here, under 
the shade of various trees, planted on every practicable shelf, and 
between the masses of stone, a cool retreat is afforded on a hot 
summet’s day. 

After some rest, and pleasant conversation with the owner, we 
continued our walk, on a good road, to the villa of Mr. Beck. 
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Rocks of singular shape hover over the dwelling. The gardens, 
which in terraces slope down towards the sea, are well stocked with 
a variety of flowers. By a continuation of the road, dug into the 
steep declivity of the mountain, we reached the villa of Dr. 
Liesching and Mr. Ziegler to dinner. 

This is a romantic spot, with a great variety of garden-ground, 
laid out in terraces, down a very rugged kloof, and containing a 
large collection of scarce plants and flowering shrubs. At the 
bottom of these grounds, the rocks forma grotto, in which is a cold 
bath. Walking alone on the heath, I found some singular groups 
of large stones, with the Lion’s head above them, in profile, resem- 
bling a cupola, and to the south, an extensive view of the coast be- 
yond Camp-bay and Hout-bay, of which I endeavoured to make a 
sketch. After dinner we returned to Capetown, in the doctor’s 
barouche and four. 

15th, I went to’the Government-house, where I found Captain 
Forbes, who assured me, that he meant toscet sail on the morning 
of the I6th. Having obtained admission to the Governor, I had a 
final, and very satisfactory conversation with his Excellency, on 
some points of importance to the Mission, and thus closed the bu- 
siness committed to me by the Directors of the Missionary concerns 
of our Church, with thankfulness to God, to whom alone I ascribe 
all my undeserved success. 

I dined to-day with Mr. Wilberforce Bird, and met Dr. Hussey 
and a captain of artillery. Mrs. Bird made many inquiries con- 
cerning Mr. Wilberforce and his family, and I was delighted to 
hear that excellent man made the subject of conversation and just 
adiniration. At nine o’clock, the company went toa ball at the 
Government-house. I returned home to my lodgings at Mrs. Di- 
sandt’s. 

16th. This being my last day at Capetown, I spent the morning 
in taking leave of my friends, Mr. Hancke, the Rev. Mr. Hesse, 
Mr. Poleman, and their families. While I live, I shall retain the 
most grateful sense of their kindness towards me. 
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Meeting Captain Forbes, he desired me to be ready at foun 
o’clock, as he then expected the Governor to bring his son on board, 
and should immediately set sail. 

After dinner, therefore, having taken a last farewell of my kind 
hostess, Mrs. Disandt, herfamily,and son-in-law, Mr. .dward Grant, 
whose presence has added much to the pleasure and comfort I al- 
ways enjoyed in that house, I was accompanied to the pier by 
Mr. Hancke, Mr. Daniel Disandt, and Mr. Bestaendig. ‘There I 
bid adieu to the former, with sentiments of the sincerest affection 
and gratitude for the essential and disinterested services he has 
rendered me, during the whole of my abode in the colony. The 
two latter gentlemen gave me the pleasure of their company, till we 
reached the ship. Stephen, a Hottentot from Groenekloof, by 
whom I had yesterday received letters, was on the pier, and saw 
me enter the boat, according to orders received. 

When I arrived on board, I found every thing prepared to re- 
ceive the Governor. The ship was dressed out with an awning 
and flags, and the table in the cabin covered with a profusion of 
yiands. The first heutenant being confined by a hurt, received some 
days ago, the second lieutenant had the command. Captain Forbes 
was on shore, and it was so settled, that if his gig returned without 
him, then the Governor would not come on board that afternoon. 
By some mistake the gig was reported to be coming off empty, 
and the lieutenant ordered the flags and awnings to be taken 
down. ‘This was instantly done, when the gig was seen swiftly 
approaching the ship, with the Governor, his son, Miss Somerset, 
and the Captain in it. There was now no time, either for replac- 
ing the flags, or for firing a salute, before they were all on board. 
His Excellency seemed pleased with the ship, and the arrange- 
ments made, and sat down to the cold collation. When they re- 
turned to shore, a salute of seventeen guns was fired, a company of 
artillery on board performing that service. During the short con- 
versation I had with his Excellency, he once more assured me of 
his favourable disposition towards the Mission; and added, that he 
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still hoped that I should land in England before the passengers in 
the Brilliant. His prediction proved true. 

The wind having turned right against us, and blowing fresh, the 
Captain resolved not to work against it so late in the evening, and 
returned with the Governor. 1 would not goagain on shore, but 
spent the evening in writing. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Departure from Table-bay. View of the coast and mountains. Re- 
flections. Contents of the Zebra. General Bonaparte’s part of 
the cargo, Officers. Convenience of a private cabin. Letter to 
the Rev. Mr. Hesse, respecting the Church of the United Brethren. 
First appearance of St. Helena. Its rocky coasts. Visited by Cap- 
tain Wallis of the Podargus sloop. Landing. James-town describ- 
ed. Sir Thomas Reade. Invitation to Plantation-house. Ladder- 
hill. High-knole. Volcanic appearances. Beauty of the interior. 
Sir Hudson Lowe, Governor of St. Helena. Mr. Brook, Morning- 
walk through the Governor's grounds. 


Ocros ER 17th. About eight o’clock, Captain Forbes came on board 
with Mr. Somerset, Captain Cloete, and Major Blake. The two 
officers soon returned to shore. Every thing being prepared, we 
immediately set sail, and beat out of the harbour, the wind being 
right against us. ‘I'he sky looked wild. 

I stood on deck, engaged with various contemplations, but hav- 
ing so often, in the course of this narrative, expressed my feelings, 
they may be guessed at without the necessity of a tedious recapitu- 
lation. Though the heavens were beclouded, the air was clear, and 
the surrounding objects presented themselves distinctly to view: 
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Capetown, with its immense back-ground of mountains, or rather 
huge cliffs, shelving off towards the south; and to the east, the beauti- 
ful outline of mountains from the Hangekhp to the Piquetberg, 
enclosing the Tigerberg, Kuhberg, Blauberg, and Groenekloof 
hills. On the latter, my spirit seemed to hover with a mixture of 
pleasure and pain, and my prayers arose for a blessing on all, whom 
I have there left behind. My spirit then fled over the mountains 
of Hottentot’s Holland into the sacred groves of Gnadenthal, and 
I felt a pang on reflecting, that, by being kept in constant sus- 
pence during the last two months, I have been prevented pay- 
ing another visit to those who dwell under their shade. 

As we were a long time working out of the bay, I quietly en- 
joyed these reveries for some hours, till the more restless waves 
of the open sea began to affect me; and feeling myself quite over- 
powered by a kind of giddiness, I was glad to reach my private 
cabin, and take to my bed, out of which, after a restless night, I 
could hardly crawl into the great cabin on the 

18th, when I felt only half alive. Meanwhile the wind had 
turned in our favour, and we had made one hundred and twenty 
six miles by twelve o’clock, going at the rate of nine and ten 
knots an hour. I began already to comfort myself with some 
faint hopes of our being not much behind the Brilliant, when she 
reached England. 

19th. I had spent a miserable night; the breeze freshened so 
much, that the rolling of the ship became very troublesome. A 
soldier, who had obtained a free passage as Captain’s servant, 
was particularly anxious to render me every assistance; and, dur- 
ing the whole voyage, considered himself as attached tome. He 
attended me every morning, and seemed even to watch my wishes, 
that I might never want any thing. His name was John 
M'Klosky. By twelve o’clock, we had made two hundred and 
twenty miles. ‘Thankfulness for such swift progress, made me 
quite satisfied with all the tumoling and rolling we had to endure. 
‘The wind abated a little, but remained fair. 
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20th. The articles of war were read, and a general muster and 
inspection of the crew took place, as is usual on Sundays. 

21st. Being restored to a tolerable state of health and spirits, 
I began to notice the contents of our ship, and the heterogenous 
nature of the objects brought together. |General Bonaparte’s 
property filled great part of the deck, and as it has been insinuated, 
that he was left in a starving condition, it may not be unin- 
teresting to know, what the Zebra alone added to his store, of 
which I took some account, a hundred bags of corn and oats, 
twelve bales of hay, ten casks of wine, six barrels of butter, and 
forty or fifty sheep, several of which died on the passage. Every 
man of war, sailing from the Cape, was charged with some arti- 
cles, either of provision or manufacture, for this celebrated captive. 
But how are the mighty fallen! Fallen indeed, in every sense, 
even in mind, so as not to be able to restrain a species of fretful- 
ness, which leads him to encourage complaints, founded on false- 
hood. Bonaparte’s goods were all marked with a Bp, by his 
own direction. Among other live stock on board, was a young 
jackal. ‘This savage cub, a moment after he was brought on 
board, seeing an unfortunate cock walking on deck, siezed it 
by the neck, and sprang with it overboard, supposing the green 
ocean to bea field. The boat being out, both were soon taken 
up, and the jackal saved. 

22d. The wind continued strong and fair, and all were thank- 
ful for the progress we made. 

I shall ever remember with gratitude, the civility and kind 
attention of Captain Forbes and the officers of the Zebra. Many 
of them had seen much service, and fought nobly in their king 
and country’s cause. Some had travelled to almost every part 
of the known world, and I could not fail to derive much enter- 
tainment and information from their occasional relations of re- 
markable events, which were always unaffected and ubassuming. 
A passenger, Captain Brabyn of the infantry, who had spent six- 
teen years in New South Wales, and was obliged to visit England, 
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to settle some family affairs, gave me much interesting informa- 
tion both of that singular country, and of my friend the Rev. Mr. 
Marsden. ‘Thus I never felt time hang heavy on my hands. If I 
was not disposed to write or read, I always found such society and 
conversation on deck, as afforded me great gratification. 

My little cabin was my sanctuary, and the hurry and noise in 
the gun-room seldom, if ever, disturbed me in my meditations. 
Whatever is not within my reach or controul, in things not quite 
consistent with religious propriety, I leave to Him, who judgeth 
righteously, not being answerable for what is not committed to 
me, or in my power to alter in the conduct of others. To re- 
prove, in a spirit of Christian meekness and true charity, being 
more disposed to excuse and make allowances, than to find fault 
and judge severely, is certainly the duty of a true Christian, but 
the manner of doing it, with any hopes of success, is not the gift 
of every one, who feels the obligation. But there was not an 
officer on board, who would not take in good part, any remark 
made on subjects, on which we differed in sentiment or expres- 
sion. 

A small shelf had been put up in my cabin, which contained a 
few books. Every morning, when I awoke, the bull’s eye giving 
me sufficient light, I read the Scripture-texts appointed for every 
day in our Church, with the two chapters from which they were 
taken, adding sometimes larger portions of the Scriptures, as I 
was led on, by the importance of the subjects, and the great de- 
light and comfort I enjoyed in this practice. Never did the 
Bible appear to me so precious a treasure, when read with prayer, 
and under the enlightening influence of the Spirit of God, by whose 
divine assistance I was frequently led into a clearer understanding 
of many of the great truths contained in it, than I had ever before 
possessed. ‘To enter largely upon the subject, would be here out 
of place, but I trust, some abiding impressions have been made 
upon my soul, during my solitary devotions in that narrow cell. 

Every day, two officers were invited by the Captain to dinner, 
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and, according to the usual practice in a man of war, the Cap- 
tain dined with the officers on Sunday’s, when Mr. Somerset and 
I were likewise invited. 

25th. The wind becoming more moderate, the ship’s motion 
permitted me to spend my time quietly in the cabin, preparing 
letters to send from St. Helena to the Cape. I began likewise 
to make acircumstantial report of all my proceedings at the Cape, 
for the Directors of our Missions. 

26th. I wrote to my highly valued friend, the Rev. Mr. Hesse, 
at Capetown, having been led into a recapitulation of many sub- 
jects, which occurred in conversation between us at his house. 
Part of my letter related to the Church to which I belong. Con- 
cessions are the best defence, where we are, or have formerly 
been, to blame, in expressions or proceedings, founded on mis- 
taken notions. Such concessions have been repeatedly made, 
but in general to little purpose; and we must be, satisfied to hear 
the old, wretched, and contradictory accusations, repeated in 
** Accounts of all Religions, Encyclopedias, Notes on Church 
History,” and other compilations. Be it so, since it cannot be 
otherwise expected; let us ive them down, since we have not 
been able to write them down. ‘To some, however, who wilfully 
continue to deal in that species of slander against the Brethren, 
or other religious communities, the answer of a friend of mine, a 
nobleman in Saxony,to his brethren, the States.of Upper Lusatia, 
assembled at the Dict at Bautzen, may be given, consistently with 
truth. With a view to writate his feelings, or, as the vulgar 
phrase is, to quiz him, they pretended to believe all the infamous 
stories, related by certain authors concerning the practices of the 
Brethren at Herrnhut, representing them as a very profligate 
and licentious sect; and challenged him to deny them. ‘“ Pray, 
gentlemen,” he replied, ‘* do not assert, that you believe these 
things, for I know you all so well, that if you really did believe, 
that all manner of licentiousness might be practised at Herrn- 
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hut with impunity, there is not one of you, who would not long 
ago have requested to be received as a member of such a com- 
munity.” 

27th. Evening-prayers were read in the cabin before dinner. 
While we were dining with the officers in the gun-room, the mas- 
ter came down with the good news, that St. Helena was in sight. 
The information was received with great coolness by the old ma- 
riners, and as we could not anchor there after sunset, we remain- 
ed under an easy sail all night, standing off and on. 

28th. I was early on deck, expecting to find a huge. peak ris- 
ing out of the sea, as St. Helena is often represented. I was 
surprised, therefore, to see a long, high, and, from that distance, 
smooth-looking land, exhibiting nothing striking or picturesque; 
but, as we approached, more of its peculiar features were visible, 
and its appearance became interesting. No coast I have ever 
seen, looks more desolate; and one may easily conceive the an- 
guish of the ladies who accompanied Bonaparte, to have been as 
great as described, when they beheld the black dismal precipices, 
without a blade of grass or bush upon them, among which they 
were perhaps to spend the remainder of their lives. Several 
kloofs, (to keep up the old favourite appellation), divide the 
masses of ragged rocks. ‘They appear filled witha black mould, 
the crumbling fragments of decomposed volcanic substances. 

We soon discovered the Podargus sloop of war, cruizing off the 
island, and, by signal, sailed towards her. Captain Wallis, her 
commander, came off in his boat, and paid a long visit to Cap- 
tain Forbes. 

On a nearer approach, several curious peaks, rocks of fanciful 
shape, and caverns near the sea, attracted my attention. ‘The 
general colour of the rocks is dark-grey, with fissures and veins 
of a brown-yellow tint. Batteries are placed on several eminen- 
ces, forming a line of defence all round the accessible part of the 
island. As we sailed round the point, James-town burst upon 
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our view, with a neat church, clean-looking houses, and a row of 
trees near the beach. Some groves of cocoa and other trees 
adorn the gardens. 

When we had come to an anchor, the officer of the guard came 
on board, with whom Mr. Somerset and Captain Forbes went on 
shore, to make arrangements. I preferred spending the day on 
board, wishing to write letters, and complete my journal. On 
their return, however, Captain Forbes, who had procured per- 
mission for me to land, reported, that having seen the Governor, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, he had invited him to dinner at Plantation- 
house, his country-residence, and that I might, meanwhile, find 
amusement of various kinds on shore. Iwas thus persuaded to 
accompany him. 

The weather was so mild, that there was hardly any surf, which is 
sometimes very troublesome, even at the jetty. The landing-place 
lies under vast, and almost perpendicular rocks. About three hun- 
dred yards to the left, an abutment of the rock forms an arch, like 
that ofa flying buttress. To the right, the road passes over a draw- 
bridge, along the beach, to a battery of heavy guns, commanding 
the entrance of the harbour. To the left, storehouses and offices 
range behind an avenue of trees, the stems of which are remark- 
ably crooked and ill-grown. 

About the middle of this range of buildings, a gate admits the 
traveller into the town, without any examination, but he is re- 
quired immediately to repair to the town-major’s office, to sign 
his name, and declare his business. Our first visit was to Captain 
Stansfield, the senior naval officer, acting as commodore, in ab- 
sence of the admiral, Sir Pultney Malcolm. 

I was received with great politeness by Captain Stansfield, 
and, as Sir Pultney had offered Captain Forbes a bed at his 
house, I was likewise provided with accommodations, as his com- 
panion. During his absence, I determined to spend the afternoon 
in examining the stones on the hills surrounding the town, being 
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pretty sure, that I should find enough to amuse me for some 
hours, when the arrival of Sir Thomas Reade, the Adjutant- 
general, delivered me from the burden of my contrivances. 
When he heard the plan I had formed, he protested, that I should 
not quit my company, but accompany the captain and Mr. So- 
merset to Plantation-house to dinner. With the most obliging 
opposition to all my remonstrances, he fairly compelled me to join 
the cavalcade, and we set out with the Governor's adjutant, Lieu- 
tenant Pritchard, all well mounted. 

The road up Ladder-hill is a steep zigzag, and were there not a 
parapet of about three feet in height skirting it towards the declivity, 
the view downwards would be frightful. At the top of the hill, a 
battery commands both the road, and the gate leading to it from 
the plain above. ‘The mass of rocks, and the innumerable frag- 
ments lying on the hill, bear evident marks of their having once 
been in a state of fusion. The traces of that dreadful eruption, by 
which this singular island was lifted up above the surface of the 
ocean, appear in all directions. ‘To the right, on the waste above, 
we were made particularly attentive to a number of gullies, in par- 
allel lines, resembling torrents of burning lava. An attempt has 
been made to plant a hedge of Indian fig, on each side of the road, 
but it does not seem to thrive well. 

Leaving High-knole, a steep conical hill, to the left, with a fort 
and guard on the summit, the whole face of the country changes 
from a wilderness to a garden. ‘The declivities of the hills are 
covered with short grass of the most lively green, and their summits, 
with bushes and trees. Ona plain below, the camp of the 66th 
regiment presented itself. It is called Fyancis-plain camp, and, as 
the military was just then on parade, the sound of martial music 
greeted our ears, as we rode along the hill. Plantation-house lies 
to the right, and is approached between two handsome lodges, 
with a guard-house, signal-house, and flags. ‘The road leads 
through a grove to the main entrance. The house is a spacious 
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building, facing an opening towards the sea, and bounded by low 
hills, planted with a variety of trees and bushes. An extensive lawn 
and garden slope down the gentle declivity. 

On entering the drawing-room, we met a large company, chiefly 
officers of different regiments, now stationed in the island, waiting 
for the Governor. I confess I felt rather uncomfortable, not see- 
ing Sir Thomas Reade arrive, to account for the appearance of a 
stranger among these military men in full dress. But when Sir 
Hudson entered the apartment, and Captain Forbes introduced me 
to him, his Excellency made me truly welcome, assuring me, that 
he should have felt much hurt, if I had not accompanied my friends. 
‘To my astonishment, I found here a gentleman, with whom I had 
contracted some acquaintance in England, Mr. Brook, Secretary 
to the colony. 

Sir Thomas Reade having joined us, we sat down to dinner, 
twenty-one in number. ‘The conversation was free, and conducted 
throughout with the most correct attention to propriety. Sir 
Hudson had the kindness to place me next to the Secretary, that 
we might renew our acquaintance. Lady Lowe had been confined 
about a month ago, and did not attend to-day. About nine o’clock 
the party broke up, and the moon shining bright, all the officers 
returned, either on foot or on horseback, to their stations in different 
parts of the island. Sir Hudson desired us to make his house our 
home. 

29th. I awoke at day-break, and feeling no inclination to waste 
my time in sleep, ina place, so remarkable in itself, and rendered 
much more so by recent events, I instantly quitted my bed, and 
left the house before sunrise, to form acquaintance with as much 
of the surrounding country, as the time before breakfast would 
permit. 

{ first went to the pleasure-grounds. They are laid out in 
terraces, descending towards a valley, in which some cottages are 
inhabited by Chinese gardeners and labourers. A flower-garden, 
in the Dutch style, is preparing for Lady Lowe, who delights 
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in curious plants. It is sheltered from the east wind, by a rock 
of a white gritty substance. My attention was for some time 
directed to an assemblage of stones, brought together for building. 
They were varieties of scoriz, some containing chrystals of shoerl 
and olivin, and, as I apprehend, magnetic iron, quite similar in ap- 
pearance to manyI have seen from the neighbourhood of Aitna 
and Vesuvius. Some of the cavities were filled with a bright yellow 
coating, but I found no zeolith in any of them. 

Pursuing my walk, under beautiful groves of trees of various 
descriptions, I arrived at the hill, which is covered with a young 
plantation of firs and other evergreens. rom the upper walk ob- 
serving a black rock at some distance, I made towards it, and found 
it to consist of amorphous basaltes. While I was employed, without 
proper tools, in knocking off some specimens, the barking of a dog 
at the door of a neighbouring house, brought out the proprietor, 
with whom I had some conversation. 

Turning down a footpath to the bottom of the rock, I found a 
quarry, and in it a vein of a substance, by the Germans called 
Steinmark (stone-marrow), but of so brittle a nature, that I 
could get but very small specimens. ‘Two hours passed swiftly and 
pleasantly away, and when I returned to the house, I found the 
Governor in his library, and we soon met to breakfast. On Cap- 
tain Forbes requesting, that his Excellency would furnish us with 
the means of visiting Longwood, he declared his intention of ac- 
companying us thither himself, and, if possible, obtaining for us a 
sight of General Bonaparte. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


The Governor’s gardens described. Excursion in company of his Ex- 
cellency, by Sandy-bay, to Longwood. High Peak. Diana’s Peak. 
The Devil’s Punch-bowl. Account of Longwood. General Bona- 
parte confined to his room by illness. Bertrand. | Monthollon. 
Lieutenant Pritchard. Description of Sandy-bay and other parts 
of theisland. Furze. Black-berries. Wild Goats. Houses of 
English settlers. The Friar Rock and valley. Observations on 
General Bonaparte’s conduct. Departure from St. Helena. 


W uen Captain Wallis of the Podargus came on board the Zebra, 
and inquiry was made about General Bonaparte, the captain 
seemed very unwilling to allow, that he was any longer an object 
of curiosity at St. Helena, though in England we were all so eager 
to hear and speak about him. But on landing we found, that 
his words and actions formed a considerable part of the conver- 
sation of all classes. Captain Wallis was first lieutenant to Captain 
Wright, whose history is well known; and though Bonaparte 
denies knowing any thing about the torture he is said to have suf- 
fered before his death, yet his great wrath at the appointment 
of Captain Wallis to this station, which, he says, was purposely 
done to mortify him, shows no very clear conscience. In Captain 
Wallis he cannot expect to have a sincere friend, unless he con- 
eeives him to be a Christian of such consummate piety, that 
he can forgive and forget all the cruel and insulting treatment 
which he himself experienced, when taken prisoner with Captain 
Wright. 

Lord Charles Somerset had expressed his wish to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, that if it were possible, his son might have, if not an interview 
with, yet an opportunity of seeing General Bonaparte. But un- 
fortunately for us, he was just now not only highly displeased. with 
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the Governor and the English in general, on account of some 
necessary restrictions put upon him, but truly ill with a swelling 
of the gums, and a breaking out in the lower part of his face, which 
had confined him to his room for several days. No hopes, there- 
fore, were entertained of seeing him, but I felt as eager to see 
his dwelling as himself; for though I might not have it in my 
power to give to my friends a portrait of the fallen hero, I wished 
to gratify them with a view of his mansion, and the circumjacent 
country. 

Before we set out, Sir Hudson proposed a walk through his own 
grounds, part of which I had previously seen. His Excellency point- 
ed out many foreign trees, growing here in great perfection, among 
which, some have not yet been described by botanists. ‘The Chinese 
yew; the coffee-tree; cinnamon and clove-bushes; the Norfolk- 
island-pine, a most beautiful species, growing in its native soil to 
the enormous height of from three hundred and fifty to three hundred 
and eighty feet; the gum-tree; cabbage-tree; dog-tree, and goble- 
keer, bearing a small sky-blue flower; and others, deserve parti- 
cular attention. Some oaks of vast magnitude and spread, form a 
delightful bower, under which, in that hot climate, one may enjoy 
the comfort of a shady retreat, inhaling an atmosphere, perfumed 
by the fragrance of a profusion of the sweetest plants and flowers. 
We noticed a peculiar kind of grass, called mat-grass, from its 
spreading most luxuriantly over the ground, in such thickness, 
that it forms a cover resembling thick matting, with long tendrils 
like quick-grass. The Governor ordered a large sod, covered 
with it, to be put into a tub and sent on board, which I brought to 
England. 

The kitchen-gardens are large and well-watered by springs from 
the adjoining hills. ‘The water is conveyed in narrow troughs, cut 
in ared lava, easily wrought, by being in a state of half-decompo- 
sition. By this means, the water is saved from being lost in the 
sand, or loose earth, asit passes along. Where this method is prac- 
ticable, it should be adopted in South Africa, aad in other places, 
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for the purpose of irrigation. Iam confident, that such a measure 
would greatly increase the quantity of produce in many South Af- 
rican farms. 

We now set out for Longwood: the Governor, Colonel Sir 
Thomas Reade, Lieutenant Pritchard, Captain Forbes, Mr. Somer- 
set, and I, with a dragoon and groom. ‘Sir Hudson proposed first 
to ride to Sandy-bay, one of the most romantic spots in the island. 
The views on all sides are singularly beautiful. Many fertile and 
well-wooded hills present themselves to the right, one of which is 
called High Peak. Diana’s Peak lies more to the left, and is 
considered the highest point in the whole island. After crossing 
several hills and dales, by a zigzag road, their steepness never ad- 
mitting of a strait line, we reached the ridge, overlooking the bay. 
The view of the valley is beyond description grand. Hills and 
rocks of most singular forms surround a deep hollow, within which 
rises a woody hill with two peaks, one ascending considerably 
above the other. Between them, surrounded by gardens and shrub- 
beries, lies the elegant villa of Mr. Doveton. He was born in this 
island, and is one of the members of council. Behind the house, 
seen, from the place where we stood, between the two peaks, rises a 
huge rock, like a sugar-loaf, called Lot. In the back-ground, is a 
range of hills, truly volcanic in their appearance, intersected by 
numerous glens and gullies, of almost every colour, but chiefly 
violet, with tinges of yellow, red, dark-brown, and a greenish-grey; 
the summit of the range is crowned with peaks of brown and black 
rocks, rising in succession. On its most elevated part, a rock, consi- 
derably higher than the rest, and leaning towards the right, has 
the odd name of Lot’s wife; the lower row of rocks of different 
shapes and sizes, are called Lot’s children. The whole landscape 
is the most strange combination of objects imaginable, and Sir 
Hudson, perceiving that I wished to make a sketch of it, proposed 
that I should make it the business of to-morrow, as our time to-day 
was too short. 

Leaving therefore this enchanting spot, we turned towards Long- 
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wood, which, after a ride of a few miles, presents itself over a deep, 
barren glen, called the “ Devil’s Punch-bowl.” General Bona- 
parte’s premises appear, at first sight, to be placed near itsrim. Af- 
ter rounding the edge of the Punch-bowl, we reached the outer gate 
and guard-house. Sir Hudson pointed out to us the situation of 
Longwood, as peculiarly calculated to prevent unobserved escape. 
The grounds which occupy a space of about twelve miles in cir- 
cumfereice, lie upon a kind of inland peninsula, the only prac- 
ticable access to which, is between the Devil’s Punch-bowl, and a 
deep glen to the right, descending towards :the sea, or between 
the flag-staff hill, and the other end of the Punch-bowl. Both 
these roads are sufficiently defended by troops. As far as the guard- 
house, and within the twelve miles, General Bonaparte may ride, 
and amuse himself as he pleases; but if he wishes to exceed those 
limits, an officer must accompany him. He finds this extremely 
unpleasant, and requested the officer to dress like a common gen- 
tleman, which, however, being on duty, the latter was obliged to 
refuse. 

After entering the gate, we rode up to another enclosure, where 
Sir Hudson desired us to wait, till he had obtained information re- 
specting the General’s actual situation. The interior of the premises, 
is well stocked with ornamental and other trees, forming a pleasant 
shrubbery, the rest of the domain being principally covered with gum 
trees standing singly. Ina short time, Sir Hudson returned from the 
house, with an account, that General Bonaparte was very ill with a 
swelled face and gums, and could not leave his room. This answer 
we had expected, and contented ourselves with riding about the 
park, if 1 may so call it, and obtaining a good idea of the situation of 
the dwelling of this remarkable man. He and his friends complain of 
it, but I.can only declare, that in the whole island of St. Helena, I 
have not seen a spot, more convenient and airy, and where there is 
so much opportunity for taking a ride in a carriage or on horseback, 
without interruption. ‘The park is even and grassy, and General Bo- 
naparte frequently rides out in a cabriolet and six, Senerally in full 
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gallop. In the shrubbery, near the house, stands a large marquee, in 
which he commonly breakfasts, and spends a good deal of time. 

Bertrand has a separate house, a little lower down the de- 
clivity, at a small distance from his master’s. We saw him and 
Monthollon, with their ladies, walking in'the park. The mansion 
itself is rather an assemblage of buildings, than one whole house. 
The dining-room, with its viranda, is the principal feature, and has 
three large windows. Connected with it, are General Bonaparte’s 
own apartments, the principal one turning its gable-end towards the 
entrance. Behind that, if I am correct, follow those of the Captain 
on guard, Las Casas, Gourgeon, and Monthollon. The latter has 
four windows. ‘They are all one story high, whitened, with grey 
roots. 

To the north-east, is a remarkable rock, from its shape called 
the Barn, rising perpendicularly from the sea to a great height, 
black, rugged, and without any trees. J’arther inland, lies a peaked 
hill, called the Flag-staff. Towards the Barn descends a narrow 
vale, covered with gravel of decomposed volcanic matter, in some 
parts so red, that it furnishes the imagination with the idea of a 
burning torrent. Here and there are patches of blue, yellow, and 
violet, increasing the deception. We had no time to fatigue our 
horses by riding into it; and on our return to the guard-house, Sir 
Hudson very obligingly directed his adjutant, Lieutenant Pritchard 
to attend me to any place, from which I might wish,to make a sketch 
of the house and premises. He then returned home, Captain Forbes 
and Sir Thomas Reade rode to James-town, and Mr. Somerset 
favoured me with his company. 

We went round the north-east end of the Punch-bowl, through 
the camp of the 53d regiment, but finding no good situation 
for a view, turned back towards the opposite height. Not far from 
the gate, I dismounted, and got a good general view of the house, 
or houses. 

When we arrived at Plantation-house, Lady Lowe had taken 
an airing in a close carriage, and was in the drawing-room, where 
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we were introduced to her. Her Ladyship likewise attended to- 
day at the head of her table. -Some military and other gentlemen 
joined us at dinner, My neighbour was Colonel Lister, who having 
been in the interior of South Africa, as commander of a corps of 
Hottentots, had visited Gnadenthal, and was interested in obtain- 
ing an account of the present state of the Mission. ‘The afternoon 
could not be but pleasantly spent in the company of men so well 
informed and intelligent. After they were gone, I retired into my 
own room, and finished my memorandums. 

30th. I rose early, and began my morning’s walk by a scramble 
up the hill to the right, to obtain a general view of the house and 
premises; then turning through the gates, went down the hill on the 
road to Longwood. High-knole, with its fort, supported by steep, 
black, rugged, rocks, only wants trees to make it appear a very pic- 
turesque object. Francis-plain camp lies in a very solitary situation. 
But I have seldom listened with more pleasure to military music, 
than this morning, though performed only by some fifes, and a 
smaller and larger drum. The composition, as well as the perform- 
ance, were excellent. I returned through the gates, and, ascending 
by the zigzag walks behind the house, to the church-yard adjoining 
the chapel of case, a good view of a range of hills from the Gover- 
nor’s grounds to the Barn rock, rewarded my labours. 

At breakfast, Sir Hudson proposed, that Mr. Somerset should 
make another attempt at Longwood, by the good offices of Dr. 
O‘Meara, to see General Bonaparte. I set out in company 
of Lieutenant Pritchard, for Sandy-bay, taking a different route 
from that of yesterday. We made halt at a guard-house and flag- 
staff, and having given our horses in charge of a lad, got over a 
wall, and obtained a fine view of the valley, but not equal to that 
from the other side, towards which, therefore, we bent our course. 
Here I attempted to take a very accurate view of this singular 
spot. 

From hence we made a circuit towards the western coast of the 
island, passing alonga sharp ridge, with beautitul glens on each 
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side, in which several gentlemen’s houses and plantations are well 
contrasted with the rugged masses of rock in their neighbourhood, 
and the wild waste around them. Yet even this waste was glo- 
- riously decorated with bushes of most luxuriant growth, chicfly of 
furze, now in full bloom, and both in the size and colour of its flowers, 
incomparably superior to that of Europe. Blackberry-bushes, 
likewise, which were first introduced as a rarity in a garden, have 
now become so plentiful, that they are considered as the worst of 
weeds, intruding themselves everywhere into gardens and planta- 
tions. The summits of some of the hills are crowned with groves 
of gum and cabbage-trees, but the havock made of the wood, with 
which this island was formerly clothed, has been such, that, com- 
paratively, but little of itis left. Formerly every passing ship sent 
men on shore to cut as much.as they wanted. Ofcourse no care 
was taken to prevent waste. ‘The subsequent introduction of goats, 
which ran wild, and multiplied very fast, was most ruinous to the 
growth of young plants and sprouts. ‘These creatures proved at last 
so great a nuisance, that they were hunted, and almost destroyed. 
There are no quadrupeds here, which may be called aborigines. 
Rats and mice have been brought hither by ships. Of other crea- 
tures, except birds and reptiles, we have no account. Scorpions 
and centipedes are said to have always abounded. 

The houses of the English settlers in St. Helena, are very dif- 
ferent in their appearance from those of the Dutch at the Cape. 
They are neat and cleanly, with lawns and plantations; and prove, 
that their possessors, whither richer or poorer, are directed by some 
good taste, and do not always first ask, whether what they build or 
plant, will bring in money, or afford too much pleasure or convenience 
to a neighbour, without gain or reward to themselves. 

The views on the western shore are equally interesting, though 
not so wild. Roseberry hill, the villa of Colonel Smith, is charm- 
ingly situated. A singular rock, from its shape, called the Friar, 
and giving name to a valley, presents itself between two huge 
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masses of stone, about the north-west corner of the island. We 
had no time to approach nearer. The heat was to-day greater 
than we had experienced it for a long time. The Governor could 
not have given me a more agreeable companion than Lieutenant 
Pritchard, who made it his study to render my ride agreeable and 
instructive. 

After our return, I found his Excellency in the library, busily 
engaged in preparing dispatches to go by the Zebra. My view of 
the house and surrounding scenery happening to meet with Lady 
Lowe's approbation, I finished my sketch for her. Captain Forbes 
had returned from James-town, and Dr. O‘Meara having sent word, 
that General Bonaparte was too ill to appear abroad, Mr. Somer- 
set was disappointed. Mr. Brook, the Secretary, paid a short 
visit. We sat down to dinner without any additional guests, and 
the afternoon was spent in lively conversation. 

Every account we heard of the disposition and conduct of Gene- 
ral Bonaparte in this island, showed but little of that greatness of 
character, which he would affect, and his admirers represent as 
inherent in him. ‘That which belongs to the natural construction 
ofa man’s mind will be discovered in every situation of life. Not 
only in prosperity, but in adversity, it will cleave to him, and ge- 
nerally influence his conduct. But ina day of ease and victory, 
itis much easier, to support a pretence, and wear a mask, than in 
a state of affliction. While General Bonaparte was dictating laws 
to every nation but England, and crowned heads were bowing be- 
fore him, he could assume a character superior to his own, and af- 
fect, in every thing, to rise higher than other men. It would be 
unjust to deny him the merit of having exhibited a degree of com- 
prehension and skill in military affairs, which has perhaps seldom, 
if ever, been equalled among ancient or modern warriors. In civil 
arrangements, also, who will deny, that his plans were vast, and 
that he had the wisdom to search out and employ the best agents 
for the accomplishment of his designs! Had these properties of 
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his mind been accompanied and directed by what constitutes true 
greatness, by generosity, goodness of heart, a conscientious prin= 
ciple, and religious attention to justice and truth in his dealings, 
he would indeed have deserved all the praise bestowed upon him, 
either by those who were dazzled by his meteoric splendor, or by 
men, who in our own country, set him up, more, I trust, to please 
their party, than to sound the trumpet, and further the designs 
of the most determined and illiberal enemy England ever had. 
But now we see, that in adversity, that species of greatness, 
which he possessed, will not support him. It cannot indeed be 
supposed, that he should feel happy in his present situation, and. 
I could not visit his present domain, without feeling pity for a 
man, fallen so low, and who, had his senses not forsaken him in 
that (to him) most evil hour, might yet, after all his defeats, by 
honestly yielding to necessity, and signing the proposed treaty of 
Chaumont, have been left in possession of more power and military 
glory, than any other Potentate in Europe. But the old adage, 
«* Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat,” was never more com- 
pletely verified, than in the case of this singular man. He was, _ 
no doubt, an instrument in the hands of a just God, to chastise 
the nations for their apostacy, and laid aside, when his work was 
done. If any thing tends to lessen or destroy that compassion, 
which one must feel even for the greatest delinquent, under the 
lash of well-merited punishment, it is that petulance and irritability, 
which he shows in his present situation, and which a mind truly 
great would know how to suppress. 

Ever grumbling, finding fault with every person and every thing 
about him, dissatisfied with his food, peevishly complaining of 
neglect, when circumstances alone perhaps produced some tran- 
sient disappointment, and, if not the author, yet the promoter of 
the most unjust accusations against Sir Hudson Lowe, the Gover- 
nor, who, though he knows and does his duty to his Sovereign, in. 
guarding the charge committed to him, has, in more than one in- 
stance, spared and befriended his prisoner! can such conduct pro- 
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ceed from what is called greatness of mind! I will quote one in- 
stance of the effect of his dissatisfaction about things of minor im- 
portance, which came to my knowledge from the best authority. 
A butcher at James-town, who used to deliver meat for his table, 
being at length wearied out with continual repetition of complaints, 
though he furnished the best meat he could procure, directed the 
following laconic epistle to the Governor: “ Sir Hudson! May it 
please your Excellency, this same General Bonaparte is hard to 
please. I begs to be excused sarving him any longer with meat.” 

As he hates Sir Hudson Lowe, the latter does not unnecessarily 
trouble him with his presence, but delivers all notices to him by 
Sir Thomas Reade, whose polished manners, good-humoured dispo- 
sition, and knowledge of the Italian language, which General Bona- 
parte is said to prefer to French in conversation, makes hina plea- 
sant messenger. Sir Thomas has therefore had more opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with him in the various affections of his 
mind, than most Englishmen, with whom he has conversed. 

A proof of great meanness is this, that he will not give credit to 
the English for any great warlike action. He says, that by all the 
rules of war, he ought to have gained the battle of Waterloo, and 
that the Duke of Wellington ought, if he had been a good General, 
to have retreated, and not made his stand where he did. Yet at 
other times, feeling peculiarly indignant at the Prussians, he, of 
course, will not allow them to have had any share in the result of 
that action, but describes his defeat to the firmness of the English 
infantry alone, by which all his plans were disconcerted. 

It is not my intention to add to the numberless accounts given 
of this celebrated captive, who thinks that he has friends and de- 
fenders enough among the English nation. Not having seen and 
spoken with him myself, I can only repeat what has been said by 
others, and as to those communications, which dre made in the 
course of friendly and unguarded conversation, I am of opinion, 
that, without special permission, common civility requires, that 
they should not be published, lest by any unintentional. mistate- 
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ment, uneasiness might be created in the minds of men, whose 
kindness and. liberality deserve to be rewarded with the most scru- 
pulous attention to their feelings. 

General Bonaparte once observed to a gentleman, at whose house 
he seemed to bear his Jot with considerable composure, that so many 
extraordinary things had happened to him in his life, which had 
happened to no other man, that he should not be surprised, if 
some time hence the English Government were to recal him. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Preparations to leave St. Helena. Rumours of a war between Eng- 
land and Algiers. Exercises at great guns and small arms. Ap- 
pearance of Ascension island. Singular colouring of its rocks and 
hills. Captain Rich of the Racoon sloop ef war. Landing. Great 
mountain. Volcanic scorie and cinders. Scanty supply of water. 
Lava. Obsidien. Spotted crabs. Coxcomb oysters. Broren shells. 
Beautiful moon-light view. Water-spout. Remarks on reading 
the iistory of Greece and Rome. Strange noises on board. Character 
of my late Father. Conversations with Captain Forbes. Stormy 
weather. Accuracy of reckoning by the chronometer. Enter the 
British Channel. Arrival at Spithead. 


Ocroner Sist. Captain Forbes, on his return from town, yester- 
day, informed us, that be should sail in the forenoon, and we pre- 
pared to leave this hospitable mansion, which, but for the strong 
drawing felt towards home, I should have done with the most sen- 
sible regret. Determined, however, to lose no time, I was ready. 
for my morning’s walk before sunrise, and having found a good 
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road to the top of the hill above the cave, I once more treated my- 
self with a general view of this lovely spot and the surrounding 
country, and entering the cave, made a drawing of Plantation-house, 
and the chapel of ease above it; after which, I once more examined 
the heap of stones in the garden, and got some good specimens of 
volcanic scoriz. 

After breakfast, Captain Forbes rode to town, Mr. Somerset and 
I followed, and in about an hour, Sir Hudson and his retinue. We 
alighted at Sir Thomas Reade’s, and finding that we could not im- 
mediately go on board, Captain Forbes and Mr. Somerset rode up 
Rupert’s hill, to pay a visit to Mr. Balcombe. I intended to write 
one or two letters to be sent to the Cape, but the servant having 
locked the room at the Admiral’s house, where I had deposited my 
writing apparatus, I took a walk a little way up Ladderhill, and 
back to the jetty, intending to proceed along the rocks, to the 
arch I had observed on our landing, but found it inaccessible by 
land. 

On the Captain’s return, we went with Sir Thomas to the castle, 
to take leave of the Governor. ‘The castle is an old building, pos- 
sessing no beauty or peculiar feature. It lies to the left, on enter- 
ing the gate from the jetty. Having expressed to his Excellency, 
as well as to Sir Thomas and the other officers, the grateful sense 
we shall ever retain of that kind attention which we had so largely 
experienced, we entered the Captain’s gig, and went on board. 
Sir Thomas took charge of our letters, an opportunity soon offering 
for the Cape. But if the plan of obtaining provisions from the 
Portuguese settlements of Angola and Benguela on the opposite 
coast of Africa, succeeds, the communication between St. Helena 
and the Cape will not be so frequent. The loss in live stock im- 
ported from the Cape, is found to be too great. We had a good 
and swift passage, and yet lost twenty of our sheep, and not long 
ago, out of thirty brought from the Cape for the use of the officers, 
nine-and-twenty died during the voyage. | : 

‘The weather was fine, the sea smooth, and the wind as fair as 
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we could wish. We had been threatened with a repetition of a fit 
of sea-sickness, after spending three days on shore, but felt no 
symptoms of that unpleasant malady. St. Helena remained in 
sight all day, and for some hours we could see Longwood through 
an opening behind the Barn-rock. In the evening, the moon 
shone bright, and we sat long on deck. 

Of our fellow-passengers, only Captain Crawford and Lieutenant 
Keeling had been on shore. ‘The former complained sadly of the 
expense he had been put toat a tavern. Lieutenant Keeling had 
been in cainp with the fifty-third regiment, called with Dr. O’Meara 
on Bertrand, and walked over the grounds at Longwood. 

November Ist. We had entirely lost sight of St. Helena, and 
were gently gliding along towards the island of Ascension. Hav- 
ing got rid of General Bonaparte’s goods, our decks were clear, 
and we had room to walk two abreast from the wheel to the ladder. 
Having been informed, that we were at war with the Algerines, 
our valiant tars conceived good hopes, that we should “ have a 
brush” with some of them. 

In the afternoon the Captain ordered a general exercise of great 
guns and small arms, without firing. 

2d. A target being fixed at the end of the fore-top-sail-yard, the 
marines and artillery-men fired at it. A general exercise took place. 
The whole operation of calling the men to quarters, mustering 
at the guns, each officer taking his particular station, was put in 
practice; firing with great guns; boarding; resisting boarders; ex- 
tinguishing fire; falling down to avoid raking broadsides; jumping 
up to fire; &c. The manceuvres were directed by the captain, unex- 
pectedly, as he thought fit, and the men seemed to go through 
their work with great spirit. The whole represented a naval en- 
gagement, and was to me a very entertaining exhibition. In the 
sequel, this exercise was frequently repeated. 

Ath. Every preparation was made, and I was informed, that in 
case of an attack, ina few minutes we might be ready for the fight. 
For some days past, I had perceived a slight pain in my left leg, 
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which to-day increased, with some swelling. I submitted it to the 
surgeon’s inspection, who pronounced it to be of not much conse- 
quence, and gave me a lotion, which I believe was of service, 
though the pain haunted me for some time. The clouds seemed 
to announce a change of weather, and the wind freshened; for 
which we were thankful. Some showers passed over us in the 
afternoon. . 

6th. At breakfast, the master announced Jand from the mast- 
head, and in about an hour after, we could discern it from on deck. 
Running with a fine breeze, at the rate of eight knots an hour, we 
hoped to cast anchor at the island of Ascension, early in the after- 
noon. 

Most of the officers on board saw this island for the first time. | 
We expected to see a low, flat, uninteresting country, noted 
merely as a resort for turtles; and were therefore agreeably disap- 
pointed, when, at a distance of forty miles, we beheld an outline, 
much more varied and picturesque than that of St. Helena, and the 
volcanic origin more perceptible. Sailing along the coast from the 
south-east, the whole island appeared dreary in the extreme. The 
sandy beach was as white as snow, with black, rugged rocks inter- 
spersed. Behind it, a horrid waste, with black gullies between 
the hillocks. The latter differed in height, and seemed chiefly 
heaps of scoriz, of a conical form, one set up above the other, and 
enclosing higher hills of a dark-brown colour. A high mountain 
rising in the centre of the island, showed three peaks. <A black 
cloud rested upon it for some time, and is said generally to obscure 
the summit, but we were favoured with so clear a sky, that the 
cloud, though hovering above, seldom descended upon it. 

One headland after the other presented itself, as we ran down: 
and no vessel being seen for some time, the Captain began to en- 
tertain doubts, respecting the situation of the anchoring ground, as 
pointed out in Hosburgh’s Directory. At length, the masts of the 
Racoon sloop of war were discovered rising behind 2 promontory, 
but more to the westward than expected. Various signals were 
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made and answered from a signal-house on one of the hills, by 
which the arrival of the Zebra was announced to the Racoon. 

Some of the strata of the rocks along the coast are singular, 
both as to form and colour. They lie chiefly horizontally, or dip- 
ping a little towards the south, in some places in curved lines. The 
colours generally follow each other downwards thus: blueish- 
black; dark-brown; light-red; yellow; grey; earthy; and white, 
near the beach. <All seem to consist of a rotten, crumbling stone. 
Nota green spot is to be seen. The whole island is a huge mass 
of cinders and hardened lava. 

Large flights of the frigate-bird, and other sea-fowl, kept hovering 
about the ship. 

On doubling the point, we saw Captain Rich of the Racoon, 
coming towards us in his boat. He was soon on board, and di- 
rected us where to cast anchor. We did not arrive at the anchor- 
mg-place till seven P. M. and after a late dinner, Captain. Forbes 
accompanied Captain Rich on board the Racoon. 

7th. Though I felt a considerable degree of pain in my left leg, 
and the surgeon advised my staying on board, yet in so extraor- 
dinary a situation, in view of one of the most remarkable islands 
in the Atlantic, encouraged by the finest weather, with little wind 
and surf, and every convenience for landing, I hope I may be for- 
given for disregarding the surgeon’s advice; nor blamed as pre- 
sumptuous, in venturing, at the risk of a little increase of pain, to 
visit a place of such an inviting character. Captain Forbes and 
Captain Crawford went to breakfast on board the Racoon, but 
the gig was ordered to attend Mr. Somerset and me. 

To land on the sandy beach, even when the surf is least violent, 
would be attended with great danger. ‘The only safe way is to 
back the boat into some cove between rocks, and as the swell heaves 
its stern towards the rock, without touching, to leap on shore. 

On landing, some people showed us to Lieutenant Roberts’s tent. 
his officer had the command on shore,in the absence of Cap- 
tain Rich. The tents of the garrison are placed among heaps of vol- 
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canic matter, resembling .cinder-heaps in the neighbourhood of 
London. Every hill, both near the coast and in the interior, consists 
of the same substance, chiefly of a deeper or lighter brown co- 
Jour. Some look yellow and violet. At a distance, the brown 
tints change to a deep purple. On the great mountain, the colour 
is a blueish-grey, with greenish spots owing to the growth of a spe- 
cies of milk-bush, here called parsley, and considered poisonous. 
The white colour of some of the rocks seems to proceed from cal- 
careous substances. 

We were informed by the officers, that there may be about 
twenty acres in the island fit for cultivation. They have made a 
garden on the great mountain, but they must fetch their supply 
of garden-stuff, turf for firmg, and fresh water, from a distance of 
from seven tonine miles. No tree is to be seen throughout the whole 
island. ‘'T'wo small springs of fresh water are known, the nearest, 
seven miles from the tents. But it is rather a continual dropping 
from a rock, than a regular spring, and yields two tons in twenty- 
four hours. The second is at the garden, near the summit of the 
great mountain, ‘nine miles distant from the battery, and in the 
same space of time, yields one hundred and forty gallons. As 
our water on board sent forth a very unpleasant smell, and could not 
be used, the sweet water of this island was considered by us as a 
great luxury. 

The two naval Captains having joined us on shore, we took a 
walk with Lieutenant Roberts towards the spring, but the heat was 
so great, being 115 degrees Fahrenheit by one, and 122 by another 
thermometer, and the sand, or rather powdered cinders, so trouble- 
some to the feet, that after forcing ourselves forward for about two 
miles, we were obliged to return. In all directions, nothing but 
the most barren and desolate region met our view. It appeared 
as if the tremendous eruption, by which this island has been raised 
from the depths of the ocean, had but lately ceased.. 

When we had regained the coast, the Captains returned on 
board. Mr. Somerset walked with me to the battery and store- 
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houses, and along the coast, examining the rocks. They are a 
black lava, full ef pores, cavities, and crevices. Innumerable 
spotted crabs crawled about them, and many of the cavities were 
filled with eockscomb oyster-shells, which stuck so fast, that it was 
with difficulty I obtained one whole specimen. In some places, 
the rocks are covered with a vitreous matter, like glazing. Lieu- 
tenant Roberts presented me with several large lumps of obsidien, 
or volcanic glass, found in the interior. 

The sand on the beach consists chiefly, and I may almost say, 
wholly, of fragments of small shells, among which were several 
broken parts of beautiful varieties of a larger sort, but not one of 
them left whole. 

There are no animals on the island but wild goats, and number- 
less rats, which proved very troublesome to our people. Lieu- 
tenant Roberts having showed us the officers’ tents and mess-room, 
earried us on board the Zebra in his boat, where we found several 
of the officers of the Racoon on a visit to those of our vessel. 

The establishment at Ascension, was made in consequence of 
General Bonaparte’s confinement in St. Helena, and under an 
apprehension, that unless we took formal possession of this island, 
some other power, or adventurer, might make it a stepping- 
stone te forward his escape. 

The sun shone in full splendor, and illumined the whole island. 
It is a beautiful object, as far as outline and colouring are con- 
cerned. One would not imagine that nature’s pencil could give 
such effect to so desolate a spot. I endeavoured to obtain an ex- 
act sketch of the whole coast, before which we lay, and as the 
cloud had entirely withdrawn from the great mountain, nothing 
was wanted to render it complete... The colours were inimitably 
beautiful, and as the sun began to decline, almost every shade of 
red, brown, purple, lilac, blueish-grey, yellow, orange, black, and 
white, was produced, in one or other part of the landscape. 

About four o’cleck, the two Captains, Mr. Somerset, and I,went 
on board the Racoon to dinner. She is a very handsome ship, 
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large for ber class, rated at eighteen guns, but carrying twenty- 
six, with a roomy. cabin, state-room, and quarter-galleries. 

A boat having been sent to some distance, to procure fish for 
Captain Forbes, we were detained on board till long after sunset, 
when Captain Rich accompanied us on board the Zebra, in his 
own boat. The anchor was now discovered to be foul, and it 
lasted a considerable time, before we were disengaged, and could 
set sail. At length, the buoy-rope being cut, we launched forth. 
I had meanwhile enjoyed the pleasure of long contemplating one 
of the finest nocturnal views ever seen. ‘The peaks of the great 
mountain were enveloped in black clouds, of threatening aspect, 
but appearing stationary. ‘I'he full moon distinctly showed the 
whole outline of the island, illumining the edges of the many loose 
airy clouds, which, disengaging themselves from the grand mass, 
by degrees spread over the heavens. ‘The Racoon in the fore- 
ground, with the play of the distant surf and of the nearer waves, 
enlightened by the moon’s rays, added greatly to the enchanting 
beauty of the scene. As the wind rose with the increase of clouds, 
we did not carry much sail ‘during the night. 

10th. Being Sunday, the Captain read prayers on deck. The 
service was conducted with the greatest order and solemnity. 
Immediately after, a strange sail was. announced, which proved 
to be a large merchantman, coming from the east-ward, and stand- 
ing athwart our course. ‘This is the first vessel we have seen at 
sea, since we left the Cape. . 

15th. Porpoises and albicores were frequently about the ship, 
and by the appearance of the clouds, calms and squalls were ex- 
pected. A heavy shower overtook us.about noon, and the sailors 
gained a good deal of fresh water for washing. 

16th. A water-spout appeared in the south-west, the course of 
which we watched for some time, but it passed a great way a= 
stern of us. ‘The south-east trade-wind had remained steady and 
fair, to this day, but after a violent shower at noon, it suddenly 
fell caim, and we began to fear, that we had got into the region of 
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calms and squalls. Butin about an hour’s time, a breeze sprung 
up from the north-east, which continued fair and strong. 

21st. Some showers passed over us. Every preparation was 
made for any unforeseen event, in reference to the war with the 
Algerines. Blue lights were got ready, and shot brought on 
deck. 

22d. A merchant ship hove in sight, anda square-rigged vessel 
was seen to windward. Boxes of case and grape-shot were brought 
on deck. About noon, a sea-man fell from the fore-top, and 
bruised his head exceedingly. The loss of his services was much 
regretted, as he was a remarkably clever and active man, and 
captain of the top. 

23d. Captain Forbes and I have been lately, at our leisure, 
reading Goldsmith’s compendium of the histories of Greece and 
Rome, which Mr. Somerset had brought with him. I cannot di- 
vest myself of the party-feelings I had, when a boy at school. I 
then took a dislike to the character of the Romans, and always 
wished success to their enemies, more especially to Hannibal. 
Goldsmith’s great admiration of them therefore did not accoru 
with my sentiments. But the history of Rome is peculiarly in- 
structive to an Englishman, and he may thereby learn, what real 
enemies of the happiness of mankind all demagogues have ever 
been, however plausible their pretences. 

25th. This morning, about four o’clock, the sky being covered 
with dark clouds, and the moon set, aship coming from the east- 
ward, approached us within two cable-lengths. She hoisted lights, 
but the night was so dark, that she was not immediately perceived 
by the men on the look-out. By God’s providence, she did not 
run foul of us, which, as she was coming in full sail, and right 
before the wind, might have proved a serious injury to both 
vessels. The wind freshened towards evening, and we ran at the 
rate of from eight and a haif to ten knots an hour. 

26th. In sleepless nights, I was both disturbed and amused by 
the various noises on board a ship of war. First, the centinel be- 
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fore our door cried, Log-time! The officer of the watch on deck: 
Heave the log! Hold the reel! Shortly after: Strike the bell! 
The Zebra’s bell, however, being broken when she went on 
shore in Simon’s bay, it sounded like an old tin kettle, till 
the broken piece fell out, by which its tone was improved. This 
lasted about a fortnight, when by some means it got another 
crack, and lost its voice entirely. As make-shifts are very com- 
mon among sailors, they found, on trial, that striking with the 
hammer on the flook of the anchor, answered the purpose as well, 
and that was now our bed/. It is struck every half hour, but not 
in imitation of a clock. The day is divided into six parts. At 
twelve at noon, it strikes eight times, or eight bells, as the phrase is, 
two and two strokes distinct, ,,.,,.,,..,,. at halfafter twelve, one 
stroke; at one, two strokes; at half-past one, three; and so on till 
four o’clock; when, of course, the eight strokes return. Then, be- 
ginning with one at half past eight o’clock, they are again complete 
at twelve. If the officer says to the Captain, it is twelve or six 
o’clock, the answer is, ‘‘ make it so.” When the King was sailing in 
a frigate at Weymouth, hearing the commander use that éxpres- 
sion, he observed: “ You, Sir, have more power than I have; I 
cannot make it what time £ please.” After the bell has struck, 
the sailors placed as watch on the shrouds, and fore-castle, cry 
out, as loud as they can, lest they should be suspected of sleeping: 
Larboard quarter; Starboard quarter; Larboard bow. In the 
morning, there is pumping, scrubbing, trampling overhead, 
and the noise increases. 

27th. The wind was variable with short calms, and much 
lightning. 

20th. It may seem impertinent, that I again introduce a memo- 
rial of my late father on this anniversary of his death, having already 
in my account of the same day, spent at sea, on my voyage to 
the Cape, expressed my feelings on that subject; but as I wrote this 
journal for the perusal of my children, I could not help adding a 
few lines in reference to it; and now, on revision, Cannot resolve to 
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omit them, requesting the indulgence of such, to whom they may 
appear obtrusive. 

I have seen and known some persons, who possessed one or other 
quality of my father’s mind aid heart, in an equal, and, perhaps, 
superior degree; but never any man, in whom so many excellent 
and useful qualifications were combined. In his conversation 
with those, over whom the situation he held in our Church had 
placed him, he understood the rare art of gaining their esteem and 
respect, and even securing perfect submission to his superior judg- 
ment, without ever, in the least degree, appealing to his station or 
authority!’ He was open and communicative, heard patiently the 
opinions of others, though differing from his own; received their 
instructions, when needed, and felt no hesitation in confessing, 
that he had been guided by the judgment of an inferior in situation 
and ability. He was the friend of all, and from the lowest to the 
highest, all felt at ease in his company. ‘The lowest placed con- 
fidence in his sincerity, as addressing a man, attentive to and 
interested in his concerns, and ever willing to advise and assist. 
Again, I might quote many instances, in which even the King’s 
ministers treated him with marked regard and attention, ho- 
nouring the uprightness of his heart, and the nobleness of his spirit. 
In conversing with inferiors, he had nothing of that affectation of 
condescension, which generally proves a cobweb too thin to hide 
the pride lurking beneath; and before men in power, his courteous- 
ness partook of nothing like fear or cringing. As a man of 
strong feelings, he may have felt strong partialities; but he never 
suffered them to interfere with his judgment, nor did I ever hear 
him express dislike, much less resentment, against any individual, 
not even against a few, who treated him ill. Though strong in his 
declarations of abhorrence against vice, and especially against 
untruth and insincerity, he never directed his displeasure against 
the sinner, but only against the sin. As a peace-maker, he pos- 
sessed an extraordinary talent, and it was ever his heart’s delight, 
to bring about reconciliation and good-will. God’s blessing at- 
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tended his labours of love; and what seemed incurable hatred, -was 
often changed into perfect friendship, through his mediation. 

In disinterested devotedness to the. cause, to which he had 
dedicated his talents and his life, he set a noble example to all in 
public stations of every description. He never sought worldly 
advantage, either for himself or his family, in any thing he undertook. 
But for the temporal as well as spiritual welfare of others, he was 
at all times ready to use his influence and best exertions. 

In native eloquence, improved by study, we have never seen 
his equal in our Church, and those who have heard him in the pul- 
pit, will grant, that his pre-eminence over most preachers in his 
day, was great. His language flowed with such ease, that, even 
when he raised his audience to the highest enjoyment of the most 
sublime and rapturous subjects, it was perfectly intelligible to 
all classes, without ever descending into what might be considered 
too colloquial or vulgar. itis manner was always luminous, power- 
ful, and full of fine imagery, explanatory of the subject before him. 

in setting forth the great doctrines of Christianity, of the depra- 
vity and helplessness of man, the necessity and all-sufficiency of 
the atonement made by Jesus Christ, justification by faith, and the 
hope of glory, he spoke with an energy and unction, which never 
failed to arrest attention, and touch the heart. 

Being possessed of a soul truly musical, while he encouraged the 
use and practice of music in the church, by every means within his 
reach, he resisted all innovation, tending to destroy the grandeur 
and simplicity of the true church-style, and his remarks on that 
part of the service were most judicious. 

In his whole deportment was seen, what a combination of natu- 
ral talent diligently improved, sweetness of temper, and the grace 
and love of God in the heart, may effect. 

‘There are now but few remaining, to whom I may appeal for 
the truth of this account of my dear and honoured father. He 
wished on his death-bed, that nothing might be said of him, for 
he thought it wrong to give any praise to man, when the whole was 
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due to God; yet we may be allowed to thank God for sending 
such a servant, to benefit his cause on earth, and express our heart- 
felt regret, that he was so soon removed, for he had not yet com- 
pleted his fifty-ninth year. 

The cause of his death was an excrescence in the vitals, of the 
nature of a common wen, which, had it gathered in any external 
part, according to the opinion of the surgeons, might have been re- 
moved without much, if any pain. 

May my end, whenever it pleases God to call me hence, be like 
his, as fullof peace and assurance of eternal bliss, through the me- 
rits of my Redeemer. 

830th. We were to-day in the latitude of Corvo, one of the Azores, 
but too far to the westward to see it. The wind was rather high, 
-and the sea turbulent. I finished reading Goldsmith’s history of 
Greece. Both that, and his history of Rome are excellent, lumi- 
nous compendiums. ‘They show what the boasted pretensions of 
man are, without the influence of the Spirit of God.. Can there be 
any thing more diabolical than the conduct of these people, once 
the most enlightened of mankind by the powers of human reason. 

December Ist. Advent-Sunday. I read with peculiar delight the 
portions of Scripture appointed in our Church for this day, and 
was in spirit among those, who with heart and voice sing “ Hosan- 
na, blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” In acon- 
versation with the Captain this evening, I was led to express my 
thoughts concerning the present mode of education in the world, 
which, in general, rather forbids, than “ suffers little children to 
come to Jesus,” though not from the same generous, but mistaken 
views, which made His disciples consider them troublesome. But it 
is said, that if men are to live in the worid, and to be a match for 
it, they ought to be made acquainted with its ways in early youth, 
and not brought up too religiously. I sometimes thought, that by 
the care taken to preserve me from the ways, lusts, fashions, and 
ensnaring pleasures of the world, I had missed much; but from 
what I have seen, since it has been in my power, te know more 
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of the world, I find I have no cause to regret my very late ac- 
quaintance with it, having still to learn, where the great happi- 
ness, so much boasted of, isto be found; and as I wish myself and 
every human creature to be completely happy, I pray, that we all 
may find the true and only source of that joy, which, as our Sa- 
viour expressed it, “no man can take from us,” and which, through 
Him, may become the portion of us all. 

2d. The sea was restless, and the ship pitched heavily. In the 
afternoon, the breeze freshened, and the spray kept flying over the 
bulwarks, and on to the quarter deck. The sky looked wild, and 
we took in sail. 

3d. I did not feel well, but went on deck to behold the sea, which 
appeared rather furious. Mighty waves assailed us on all sides, 
and every precaution was taken. During the forenoon, we sprung 
our main-yard, and ran under close-reefed top-sails. ‘The wind 
getting more aft, the ship began to roll very much. The hatch- 
ways were closed, and tarpawlings put upon the sky-light of the 
cabin; but we were proceeding fast in the right track. The clouds 
in the west had long looked very black, and now rose with lightning 
and thunder, anda heavy squall. All hands were turned up, as a se- 
vere gale was expected. I retreated into my cabin. Both this and 
the following day, the weather was very boisterous and rainy. 

5th. Though “ well roused about,” as the sailors call it, and not 
able to sleep, I was truly thankful for the swiftness with which we 
were approaching our dear native country. Surely the mercies of 
the Lord have been every morning new. Not a blast of contrary 
wind have we had since we left the Cape, and this morning, just 
when we wanted it, the wind shifted to the north-west, and we ran 
at the rate of twelve knots for several hours. All hands were em- 
ployed in getting out a spar to fish the main-yard. In these ope- 
rations, the artillery-men are of great service, and work with cheer- 
fulness. ‘The waves rose higher to-day, than I had ever yet seen, 
and it was a great amusement to me to watch the ship’s passage 
over them. 
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6th. We had proceeded swiftly and steadily during the night. 
About eight in the morning, it began to blow what even the sailors 
called a hard gale. But the sky was perfectly clear and the sun 
shone upon the boisterous ocean with great brightness. ‘The waves 
seemed to rollin upon us like mountains. The royal masts were 
struck, and we ran under close-reefed top-sails and a storm stay- 
sail. During the forenoon, the Captain was making great exer- 
tions to get up the main-yard, which had been fished yesterday, but 
was obliged to give it up till four in the afternoon, when the wind 
abated a little. 

7th. We were now in the chops of the Channel; and in the after- 
noon, on sounding, found ourselves in ninety-eight fathom water. 
Our calculations by the chronometer have been so correct, that we 
were exactly where it was supposed we should be. We sounded 
every four hours during the night. 

8th. The morning set in with a heavy squall, but in our favour. 
During the forenoon, showers passed over us. I was amused with 
observing the sand cleaving to the bottom of the lead. ‘The most 
minute shells, among which were star-fish not above a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, were brought up from a depth of from eighty to 
sixty fathoms. 

About two o’clock, a fishing-boat came to us. ‘The man brought 
two newspapers. We were sorry to hear of some serious disturb- 
ances in several parts of England. We learnt also, that a severe 
engagement had taken place between the English and Algerines, 
in which our countrymen were victorious; and that, during a dread- 
ful storm, about three weeks ago, many ships had been wrecked 
in the Channel. . 

Oth. In the afternoon, we saw the Lizard point, and entered the 
Channel with a gentle breeze at north-west. About miduight, the 
wind changed to south-west, increasing in strength. Weran at the 
rate of nine aud ten knots an hour, and though it began to grow 
hazy with drizzling rain, discovered the different promontories, as 
we passed swiftly along. About four miles to the westward of the 
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Isle of Wight, a pilot-boat hove in sight, and a gun being fired to 
bring her to, the pilot soon came on board. All crowded around 
him to hear the news. He gave an account of Lord Exmouth’s 
victory, and the submission of the Dey of Algiers. With a fine 
steady breeze, we crossed the bridge between the Needles and the 
main land, over which the sea plays ina terrible manner, and reached 
the anchorage at Cowes about six in the evening. During the 
night it blew hard, and we were thankful to be in safety. 

10th. Early, we weighed, and about eight A. M. anchored at 
Spithead. The Captain, Mr. Somerset, and I, went on shore in the 
gig, and landed at the Sally Port. Mr. Somerset set out from 
Portsmouth for the Duke of Beaufort’s seat, and I took leave 
of Captain Forbes with sentiments of the greatest esteem and gra- 
titude, nor shall Lever forget the kindness experienced from him 
during the whole voyage. ‘The evening after our arrival, it blew 
a terrible gale. While I heard the tempest roaring without, I can- 
not express in words my thankfulness to God, for the extraordi- 
nary success, which attended us during the voyage, and for hav- 
ing been brought in safety to shore, even at a season, when storms 
are most dreaded. 

13th. I left Portsmouth, and in the evening arrived safe in Lon- 
don, where I found my young friend Adolph, who had but that day 
landed from the Brilliant. ‘Thus Lord Charles Somerset’s hopes 
were verified; for, though I left the Cape a month and a day later 
than the Brilliant, I landed in England three days sooner than I 
should have done, had I sailed with that vessel. 


THE END. 
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LIST OF TREES, SHRUBS, AND PLANTS, 


Noticed in this Journal. 


WITTEBOOM—Leucadendron argenteum. 
Speckboom-—Portulacaria afra, (or tree purslane). 
Wageboom— Protea grandiflora. 
Geelhout—Podocarpus clongata. 
Stinkhout—Laurus bullata B. 
Melkhout—Sideroxylon inerme. 
Eysterhout—Olea undulata B. 
Dornbush—Acacia capersis, is the common sort. 
Kreupel-bosch—Leucospermum conocarpum, (the 
firewood grown under Table Mountain). 
Roth-els—Cunonia capensis. 
Witt-els—Weinmannia trifoliata. 
Gomassi-hout—(a plant of the order Contortz). 
Taaibosch—a species of Rhus, of which genus se- 
veral bear the name of Taaibosch. 
Camphor-wood—Laurus camphora, (is not a na- 
tive of the Cape). 
Oliven-hout—Olea similis B. (a large tree with 
long narrow leaves). 
Rhinosteros-bosch—Stoebe rhinocerotis. 
Zuyker-bosch-—Protea mellifera. 
Chinese Rose—Rosa semperflorens 
Waxberry-bush—Myrica cordifolia 
Poison-apple—Solanum sodomeum, (a_ prickly 
shrub). 
Bosch-tau or Bavianstau—Cynanchum obtusifo- 
lium, (other plants are also called so). 
Bamboo—Bambusa arundinacea: 
Spanish Riet—Arundo donax. 
Aloes, several sorts—Of the genus Aloé, nearly all 
the species are indigenous at the Cape. 
Agave Americana is found about Capetown. 
Fahlblar—A small species of Aloe, blueish leaf, 
scarlet flower. 
Farkblar—(pig-leaf), Calla Ethiopica. 
Pisang—The sort growingwild in the Zuureveld, is 
Strelitzia regine ; that which grows in Plet- 
tenberg-bay, is Strelitzia augusta. 
Indian Fig—Cactus opuntiz, used for fences. 
Hottentot Fig—Mesembryanthemum edule. 
Chandelier—Brunsyigia multiflora. 


Seven-years-flower—Gnaphalium eximium, with a 
Several kinds. 
Various sorts are used 


leaf like woollen cloth. 
Riet Reed Rush—Restio. 
for thatching. 
Palmite—Juncus serratus, of Thunberg. 
Papkull—Ty pha latifolia 
Bavians-blom—lIs a name given to various species 
of Babiana’s. 
Hottentot food—A bulb with a long stalk. 
Moss—The long-hanging kind is a species of 
Usnea. 
Bukku—A medicinal plant of singular virtue. 


In the Island of St. Helena. 
M at-grass, 
Chinese Yew, 
Dog tree, 
Cabbage tree, 
Gum tree, 
Coffee tree, 
Goblekeur, with a small blue flower. 
Cinnamon, 


Cloves, 
Norfolk Island Pine. 


BEASTS. 

ELEPH ANT—Elephas Africanus. 
Lion—Felis Leo. ; 
Tyger, not the East India, but a large panther. 
Leopard—Felis Leopardus. 
Wolf—Hyena Crocuta. 
Buffaloe—Bos caffer, 
Jackal—Canis mesomelas. 
Koodoo—Antilope strepsiceros. 
Gnoo—Antilope Gnu. 
Hartebeest—Antilope bubalis. 
Springbock—Antilope saltans. 
Buntebock—Antilope. 
Boschbock—Antilope sylvatica. 
Blaubock—Antilope leucophea. This is a larye 

animal and very different from the little one 


of the Zuureveld. 
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Dog 

Wild-dog—Hvena Venatica. B, 

Rehboek— Antilope. 

Elland—Antilope Oreas. 

Cape-ox is a variety of Bos Taurus. 

Sheep—Capra Capensis. 

Aardfark, Earth-hog—Myrmecophaga capensis 

Porcupine—Hystrix cristata. 

Mole.—The large sort is Myotalpha maritima, 
The smaller is Myotalpha capensis. 

Zebra—Equus Zebra, 

Quagga— Equus Quagga. 

Steenbock—Antilope. 

Baboon—Cercopitbecus ursinus. 

Monkey. 


BIRDS. 

Albatross—A species of Diomedea. 

Frigate-bird—Pelecanus Aquilus of Linneus. 

Cape-pigeon is probably a species of Sterna, a 
sea-bird. 

Hawk. 

Falcon. 

Spreuw—Starling. 

Wittegat Spreaw—Turdus morio of Linneus. 

Groene Spreuw—Turdus nitens. 

Yellow finch. 

Zuyker Vogel, (Sugar-bird,) a species of humming- 
bird. The different species of Zuyker Vogelen, 
that have received names, are 

Certhia Caffra, the large, brown, long-tailed, 

famosa. Green. 

violacea. 2 small, with yellow, red, and 

chalybea i blue breasts; a common sort. 


Swallow, domestic. 
Do. wild—Hirundo capensis. 
Secretary-bird—Falco serpentarius of Linneus 
Viscal—Lanuus collaris. 
Green Cnckoo. 
Louri or Touraco—is the Cuculus Persa of Linneus» 
Cape-lark—Alanda capensis. 
Korhan—a species of Otis. 
Guinea-fowl, wild—Nuinida mitrata, 
Partridge—Perdix. 
Wild Peacock,—a species of Otis. 
Penguin—Aptenodytes demersa. 
Turtle dove—Columba. 
Crow—Corvus 
SERPENTS, &e. 

COBRA di capella, not crested. This is very dif- 

ferent from the true Cobra di capella of India. 
Nachtschlange. 
Schaapstecher, unnamed species of the genus Colu- 

ber of Linneus. ; 
Bergadder. Do.- 
Puffadder. Do. 
Erdschlange, earth-serpent—a species of Anguis. 
Cuytges,in thatch, Lacerta Geitje, of Sparmann. 
Salamander. 
Chameleon. 
Tarantula—species of Aranea, (not the true taran- 


Cameleon—Trapsoetges. 


tula of Europe). 
Scorpion—Scorpio. 
Ants, large and small—Formica. 
Buschlouse, resembling the Acarus ricinus. ; 
Whale-louse [named. 
Lizards.—Most of the lizards are at present un= 
Crocodile, or Kayman—Lacerta riparia B. 


ABUE, Mr. at Mossel-bay, 138. 

Accidents, 133, 155, 157, 182. 

Adder, Berg-adder, Puff-adder, 

Addison’s Spectator, 14. 

Ados Drift, on Sunday’s river, 239. 

Address to Hottentots, 110, 287, 332. 

Akkerman, Mr. a farmer, 186, 246, 

Albatross, bird, 27. 

Albicore, fish, 19. 

Alexander, H, Esq. Colonial Secretary, 34, 50, 51, 
53, 103,138, 315. 

Algerines, war with England, 383, eo 

Algoa-bay, 209. 

Aloes, 36, 45,128. Decoction of, 139. Large, 
194, 328. 

Ants’ nests, 58. Used as ovens, 324. In the ground, 
310. Flying ants, 141. Large, 324. 

Appell, Philip, a Hottentot, account of, 281. 

Appetite, total want of, useful, 2, 22. 

Aris, Lebrecht, a Hottentot, 117. Case of, 122. 

Arniston, East Indiaman, lost off Cape Aguillas, 
account of, by Dr. Hassner, 77, 265. 

Ascension ‘sland, described, 384. 

Ass, Van, Mr. 130. 

Assistants, 72. 

Attaquas-kloof, 258. 

Ausflucht Farm, 245. 

Austin, Mr. at Somerset, 231. 

Authors, German, sentimental, 18. 

Azores Islands, 393. 


See Serpents. 


BAAKENS, or boundary-stones, 112. 

Baboons, 55, 98, 113, 178, 229, 259, 292. 

Baptism of children, 45. Of adults, 49, 82. 

Barbiers Kraal, 152. 

Barkhuis, Mr. 175. Mrs. J. 176, 254. 

Bartlett, Mr. of the Missionary Society in London, 
113. 

Basaltes, St. Helena, 370, 


Batje, Peter, a Hottentot, account of, 271. 

Bavian’s Kloof, 58, 62, 71, 84. 

Bavian’s Mountain, 58. 

Bavian’s Revier, in Graaf Reynet, 233. 

Bavian’s Tau, or Bushrope, a creeper, 152. 

Beetles, black, 136. 

Belfrey at Gnadenthal, 65. 

Bentinck, , Esq. 103. 

Bethelsdorp, visit to, 205. Described, 206. 

Bird, Colonel, Colonial Secretary, 35, 103, 329. 

Bird, Wilberforce, Esq. 359. 

Birthday, celebration of, 101. 

Blauberg, 40, 296. 

Bluebock antelope, 169. 

Bock Revier, 120, 269. 

Bonatz, J. Gottlieb, missionary, 46, 71, 85, 107. 
Leaves Gnadenthal, 114, 116. Adolph, 
son, 336, 339. 

Bonavista, Island, Cape de Verd, 16. 

Bonaparte, General, overthrow of his power, 
Stores for, 363, 374, 378. 

Boschberg, 211, 223. Described, 229. 

Boschlemmer knives, made at Gnadenthal, 136 
246, 247. 

Botte Revier, farmer at, 56, 96. 

Boundary of Gnadenthal, 86, 112. 

Brak Revier, 141. 

Breede Revier, 124. ae 

Bricks, Hottentots’ manner of making, 65, 35 

Bridge over the Palmite Revier, described, 2 . 

Bnilhant brig, engage a passage on board, 312, 
339, 344. 

Bruntjes Hoogte, Achter, 204. 

Buchenrode, Mr. Von, 211. 

Buck, Mr. a fellow-passenger, 2, 314. 

Bueffeljagds Revier, 126, 266. 

Buffaloes, 160, 214, 241, 268. 

Building of a new house at Gnadenthal, 65. 
new church at Groenekloof, 295, 323, 333. 
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Buissini, P. Von, Esq. Landdrost of Zwellendam, 
125; 

Bukku, a plant, described, 160, 275. 

Bullocks, Cape, 38. 

Buntebock, antelope, 266. 

Burial of Christian Hottentots described, 92. 

Burial-grounds described, 44, 62, 

Burnt Kraal, 224. 

Butchers, Cape, 312, 380. 

Bush-cat described, 253. 


See Oxen. 


CAFFRARIA, view of, 226. 

Caffres, Christian, 68, 324, 326. Wild, devasta- 
tion made by, 154. Cruelty of, 159. Prisoner, 
210. Thieves, 226, 238. 

Cairns, Dr. 306. 

Caledon, Earl of, 44. 

Caledon, village and drosty, 76. 

Caledon Institute. See Zuurbrak. 

Cameleon described, 37, 331. 

Camera obscura, use of, 73, 85. 

Campbell, Rev. Mr. 206. 

Candidates for baptism, 46, 72. 

Candidates for the Lord’s Supper, 72. 

Capelle, Baron de, his arrival at the Cape, 104, 

Cape Downs, 105. 

Capetown, 30. Its inhabitants, 33. Buildings, 34. 
Last visit to, 356. Departure from, 360. 

Captains, Hottentot, 44, 83. 

Cat, kills snakes, 213. 

Catholics, Roman, 22, 

Caverns, 195, 197. 

Chauitoos Revier, 84, 196. Wagendrift, 243. 

Chandelier, a plant, described, 165. 

Chapel-servants, 72. Their annual meeting, 73. 

Children. See Schools. Baptism. 

Chinese gardens, St. Helena, 369. 

Christmas, 34. 

Church, Established, Calvinist, 30, 267. Lutheran, 
33, 297, 299, 314, 327, 357. 

Church at Gnadenthal, cescribed, 63, 82. 
at Groenekloof, 295, 323, 333. 

Circuit, 79. 

Clemens, August. missionary, 11, 56, 80, 85. 

Cloete, Capt. Aide de Camp to the Governor, 104. 

Cloete, » Esq. 87, 340. 


New, 


INDEX. 


Cloete, Dirk, Esq. 98, 294. 

Commadocha, Military post, forsaken, 225. 

Communion, Holy, celebration of, 75, 279,302, 
329. 

Communicants, 72. 

Conference of Elders of the Unity, 42. 

Confirmation, previous to the Lord’s Supper, 94, 

Consiantia, vineyards, description of, 339. 

Conversations with Hottentots in the interior, 130, 
134, 138, 171,178, 185. About land, 286. 

Corn, manner of sowing, 316. 

Cradock, Sir John, Governor, 147. 

Croucher, Mr. overseer of the Groote Post, 
S22. \ 

Cruelty to animals reprobated, 28, 120, 314. 

Cruywagens-kraal, 44, 305, 352. 

Cuckoo, Green, 156. 

Cuyler, Colonel, landdrost of Uitenhagen, 147,203. 


DACHA, a poisonous herb, 335. 

Dambra, Hottentot tribe, 324, 332, 335. 
Dashwood, , Esq. 314, 347. 

Delport, Mr. a farmer, 293. 

De Nyssen, , Esq. fiscal, 34. 
Devils-hill, 30, 104. 

Disandt, Mrs. 30,102. See Capetown, 360. 


Discipline, church, instances of, 42, 115, 277, 281, 
284. 


Dogs, not provided, 130. Thieving, 192,212, 329. 
Dolldrums, a sailor’s term, 11. 

Dorn Revier, Great, 255. 

Doxology, 49. 

Dragoons, English, civility of, 132, 254, 

Dress of Christian Hottentots, 67. 

Drift, a ford near the Riet valley, 337. 

Duckett, Mr. 345. 

Dundas, General, Governor, 131. 

Diinen, sand hills, described, 350. 

Duivelskop mountain, 167. 

Du Preez, Piet, 132, 133, 265. Cebus, 133, 264. 
Dutch, spoken at Gnadenthal, 297 

Duyvenhoeks Revier, 131. 


EARTH-HOGS, 310. 
Easter, spent at the Boschberg, 227. 
Education. See Schools. Schoolmasters, 328. 


INDEX. 


Elephants, 160, 214, 219, 239. 

Elephant-stones, 331, 345. 

Elland, antelope, 261. 

Ellandsfonteyn, 248. 

Engelbrecht, Mr. Cornelius, 236. 

English, Capture of Cape, favourable disposition 
of, 286. Law, 98. Taxation, 243, &c. 

Epiphany, festival of, 48. 

Eseljagd Revier, 255. 

Essenbosch farm, and encampment at, 188, 246. 

Exercises on board the Zebra, 383, 

Eysterhout wood, 38, 169. 


FAHLBLAR, a plant, 46. 

Farewell-address at Gnadenthal, 287. At Groe- 
nekloof, 332. 

Farms, 54, &c 

Father, annual remembrance of his death, 23, 390. 

Pereira, Mr. Stephen, 179. His encounter with a 
tyger, 180. 

inches, yellow, their nests, 331. 

Fire-box, surprise occasioned by, 135. 

Tires on the mountains, 98, 106, 179, 258. 

Fiscal-bird, 110. 

Fish River, Great, 226. Little, 227. 

lying Fish, 8, &c. . 

Forbes, Lieutenant, 225. 

Forbes, Henry, Esq. Commander of his Majesty’s 
Sloop Zebra, 356, 363, 390. 

Ford of the Sonderend, 67. Of the Bueffeljagds 
Revier, 129. In the Ruygte Valley, 155. Of the 
Koysna, 158. 

Foundation, of new church at Groenekloof, 325. 
Foundation-stone laid, 333, 346. 

, Esq. deputy landdrost of Ca- 


Frauenfelder, 
ledon, 76. 

Friar rock and valley, St. Helena, 377. 

Fritsch, J. missionary, 41, &c. 316, 344, 350, 
BOO MoO Ls 

Frost, hard, 321. 

Funeral, description of, 92, 110, 346. 

Furze bushes in St. Helena, 377. 


GAENSE KRAAL, on the Sonderend, 91. 
Gaense-kraal, farm of Dashwood, Esq. 347. 
Galgenbasch, a district, 200, 241. 


FFF 
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Gardens, at Capetown, 33. At Gnadenthal; 67. 

Geelhoutboom, 214. 

Geese, hungry, 137. 

George, village and drosty of, 147. 

Glens. See Bavian’s Kloof. Also 142, 162. 

Gnadenthal, arrival at, 59. Description of, 60, 
67. Return from Cape to, 107. From the inte- 
rior to, 270. Departure from, 289. 

Good Friday, celebration of, 223. 

Governor, his Excellency the, 36, 104, 329, 356, 

Gowcomma Revier, 156, [360. 

Gowritz Revier, 136, 262. 

Granite, 37, 44, 142, 153. With schistus, 315. 

Grant, Edward, Esq. 297, 357, 360. 

Gravestunes, 108. 

Groeneland, 142. 

Groenekloof, arrival at, 41. Account of, 43. Se- 
cond journey tu, 95. Third journey to, 290, 
317. First departure from, 335. Second fare= 
well, 355. 

Groote Paerdekraal, 259. 

Groote Post, a farm, 304, 322. 

Groot Vader’s Bosch, 129. 


HAAGEKRAAL, 261. 

Hancke, Henry, Esq. 32, 104, 303, 337, 358, 360. 

Hartebeest-house described, 250. 

Hartenbosch farm, 139. 

Hassner, Dr. 76, 290. 

Haue Hoek mountain, 56, 97, 

Heat, excessive, 100, 123. 

Hector, Christian, Hottentot, 117. Sent back, 126. 

Helena, baptized by Father George Schmidt, 61. 

Helena, St. 366, &c. 

Helsland, Von » Esq. 121, 269. 

Helstinge, Van, Mrs, 340. 

Herold, Rev. Mr. minister of George, 147. 

Hesse, Rev. Mr. 34, &c. 313, 328, 357. Letter te 
him about the Church of the Brethren, 365. 

Hesqua tribe, account of, 110, 284. 

Hills of singular form, 156, 170, 177. 

Hoetz, Mr. his villa, 297. 

Hoogte Kraal, settlement of the Missionary So- 
ciety in London, described, 143. 

Hooper, Mr. missionary at Bethelsdorp, 205. 

Hospitality, instance of, 90. 
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Hottentots, first meeting with Christian, 41. In- 
stances of character, 46, 65, 73,75, 115, 193. 
Desire for instruction, 198. Of Bethelsdorp, 
200, 207. Riding on oxen, 213. Conduct of, 
268, 273, 284, 289, 295, 318, 353, 354. 

Hottentot-Hollands-Kloof, 55, 98, 293. 

Huet, a French bishop, Miller's life of, 6. 

Hunykhiff Kloof, 262. 

Huysteyn, Van, Mr. veldcornet, 161. Hospitality 
of, 168. 


JACKAL’S KRAAL, 145, 161. Survey of, 162, 
163. Hottentots object to a settlement at, 107. 

Jagersbosch mountain, 112. 

Jagersbosch farm, 186, 247. 

James-town, St. Helena, 366. 

Jansen, General, Dutch Governor, 61. 

Jerboa, (springhaas), Dutch, 215. 

Jeremias Waly, Hottentot waggoner, 117. 

Jester at Constantia, 341. 

Immanuel, a Hottentot, 312. 

Indian-fig, fence of, 301, 368. 

Injustice, instances of, to Hottentots, 86, 122. 

Ink made of the wageboom leaf, 241. 

Instruction in Christian doctrines, 81, &c. 

- Johannes Paerl,Hottentot servant, 117. 

Jones, Rev. Dr. Senior Chaplain, 330. 

Joorst, a farmer, conversation with, 96. 

Journey to Groenekloof, 38. To Gnadenthal, 55. 
To visit the farmers, 85. Second, to Groene- 
kloof, 95. To Capetown, 102. Return to Gna- 
denthal, 105. To the Interior, 93, 116. To 
Groenekloof, 289. To Cape, 336. Pedestrian, 
358. 

Ironstone, vareity of, 39. Fossil, 258. 

Justice, instance of equal distribution of, by Eng- 
lish law, 78. 


KAFFRE KUYLS Revier, 264. 

Kaflre Kraal, 241. 

Kango Cave, description of, by Mr. Poleman, 51. 

Karroo-field, 255. 

Kayman’s Gat, defile, 149, 150. 

Kemp, Van der, Dr. missionary, 145, 164, 206. 
His house, 208. 

Kerstenbosch, seat of H. Alexander, Esq. 52, 103, 
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Kervel, Van 
149, 255, 263. 

Kierboom-tree, 107. 

Kierboom’s Revier 87, 176. 

Kingfisher, 137, 24.9. 

Klapmus, Captain of Hottentots, 48. Hisdwelling, 

Klaarefonteyn, 200, 241. [309. 

Kleinberg farm, 137. 

Klein Revier, 103, 204, 243, Visit to the farm at, 
245. 

Klemm’s, Mr. his farm, 57, 96, 

Kliphuebel, 179. 

Klip Revier, 175. 

Klippedrift farm, 250. 

Knobel, Mr. surveyor, 211. 


, Esq. landdrost of George, 145, 


Knysna river, 156. 

Kohrhammer, J. Philip, missionary, his widow, 
65, 85. His first sermon at Groenekloof, 309, 
340. 

Kok, Servas de, a farmer, 291, 

Koodov, antelope, 257. 

Koopman, Hottentot Captain, 110, 112, 285, 

Koster, Mr. missionary, 208. 

Kotzee, Mr. 40, 296. 

Kouga Revier, 213. 

Kourney, arrival at, 220. 

Kraal, a general name for a dwelling of manor 
beast. Round kraal near the Paerdekop, 17%. 
Kloetes Kraal, 171. 

Krieg, Mr. a farmer, 262. 

Kromm Revier, 181, 247. 

Kuehnel, Father J. H. 59,75, 95, 112. 

Kuntz, Mr. a farmer, 79, 


LAATSTE STUIVER, land, 351, 

Landdrosts, letters to, 105, 125. 

Langefonteyn, Mr. Dirk Slabbert’s farm, 353, 

Lange Kloof, 178. 

Lark, Cape, so called, 310. 

Latakoun, 208. 

Lava, red, 372. 

Lauweskloof, 44. Hill, 304, 306, 352. 

Laws, English, 78, 242. 

Lehrer, teacher, name given by the Hottentots 
to the missionaries, 45. 

Leitner, J. M, P. missionary, 58, 75- 
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Lemmerz, John, missionary, 57, 94, 105. 
Leonhard, Paerl, Hottentot groom, 117. 

Letter, Colonel Bird’s to landdrosts, 125. 

Letters to children, 25. To various, 26. 

Lichen, vermilion-coloured, 170. 

Liesching, Dr. 350, 359. 

Limpets, large, at Green Point, 315. 

Linde, Mr. hospitality of, 87. 

Line, crossing the, ceremonies of, 19. 

Lion, tame, 205. 

Liturgy, at baptisms, 45. For Fridays, 81, 
Lombard, Mr. his farm, 131, 265. A relation, 263. 
Longwood, St. Helena, described, 374. 

Lowe, Sir Hudson, Governor of St. Helena, 367, 
Loyalty, 174, 281. [382. 
Luther, Dr. Martin, retains the use of music, 300, 
Lutherans, 53. 

Lutheran minister, duties of, 357. 

Lynx, 215, 


MACKRILL, Dr, 228, 

Madeira, 9. 

Marcus, Hottentot waggoner, 117. 

Marriages of Christian Hottentots, 108. 

Marsveld, Father Henry, 46. His observation on 
the state of the Mission at Gnadenthal, 74, 
Account of beginning of labour here, 84. Con- 
firms, 94. Conversations, 112, 288, &c. 

Matthiesen, ,» Esq. 313, 314. 

Mat-grass, St. Helena, 372. 

Matting, presented by Hottentot women, 116. 

Mausehund. See Mongoose. 

Meade, Hon. General, 52, 

Melkhout Kraal, 145, 158. 

M‘Kenny, Rev. Mr. 53, 

Melville, Mr. 95, 103, 114,117, 121, 175, 274, 
353. 

Messer, Mr. missionary at Bethelsdorp, 205, 

Mey, Mr. a farmer, 181, 247. 

Meyer, Mr. a farmer, 139. 

Miller, Mr. John. Irish hospitality, 264. 

Missionary Society in London, settlements of. See 
Zuurbrak, Hoogte Kraal, Bethelsdorp. 

Missions of the United Brethren. See Gnadenthal, 
Groenekloof. 

Mole-hills, 58. 
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Mongoose, a viverra, 36, 302. 

Monkey, grey, 205. 

Montgomery’s World before the Flood, 8. 

Morkel’s farm, 55, 

Moses, Philip,a Hottentot, attacked by atyger, 307. 

Mossel-bay, Government place, described, 138. 

Mountains of Gnadenthal, 58, 76, 92, 270, 290. 
Of Stellenbosch, 294. Of Zwellendam, 124. 
207. Of George, Paerdekop, 170. Lange Kloof 
178. Winterhoeks, 193. Zuurberg, 224. 
Rocky, $37. About the Cape, 358, 362. 

Moy-Mack’s Revier, part of Groenekloof, 352. 

Mules, 53. 

Muller Mr. at Kleinberg, 137. 

Muskiliat-cat, 302. 

Music, Hottentots delight in, 69, 109. Haydn and 
Mosart’s, 146,212. Ina glen, 174. Bad singing 
143, 214. Abuse of, 299. Concert, 356. 


NAMAQUDA land, 113, 208. 

Nels, commandant, 234- 

Neologen, Deists, 328. 

Neukirch, Mr. a farmer, 200, 201, 241, 294. 

Newlands, country seat of the Governor, 35. Vi- 
sits at, 50, 298. 

New people, so called, 72. 

Night’s lodging at Mr. Linde’s described, 88. At 
Mr. Sibran’s, 97. In the wilderness, 99. In 
an empty room at Hottentot’s Holland, 106. 
Disturbed, 236. In a blacksmith’s shop, 243. 
In a Hartebeest house, 256, &c. 

Nursery of young trees, 107. 


OAKELY, Mr. 231. 

Oaks, their growth, 54, 59, 91, 107. 

Objection against settlements near a high road, 
187. 

Ocean, Atlantic, its inhabitants, 5, 21. 

Occupations on board a ship, 21. 

Okkers Benjamin, a Hottentot gardener, 94. 

Oliphant’s Revier, 255. 

Olivier’s farm, 181. 

Opzieners, (overseers), appointment of, 274, 280. 

Organ, 328. 

Osterhuysen, Mr. a farmer at Kourney, 221, 238. 

Ostriches, 135. 
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Oversetting of the baggage-waggon, 182. 

Outspann-place, 119. lot, 124. 

Oxen, 38. Harness, 39. Cruelty to, 120. Wild, 
129,135,137, 150 1625 -153,7 245, 260: 
Swimming, 155, 185, 197. 


PACALT, Mr. a missionary, 143. 

Paerdekop, mountain, 167. Passage over, 170. 

Paerl, Leonhard, 118. His account of Mission, 
199. 

Paerl, Johannes, 118. 

Palmite, a plant, 106. 

Palmite Revier, 55. Bridge over, 292. 

Paradise Lost, Milton’s, 20. 

Peaches, mode of drying, 80. 

Peacock, wild, 138, 168. 

Peak of Teneriffe, 12. 

Pear-tree, planted by Father George Schmidt, 62. 

Pebbles, coloured by iron, 56. 

Perihelion about the sun, 28. 

Persecution, instance of, 250. 

Petersen, Mr, surveyor, 136, 

Pictures, understuod by Hottentots, 95. 

Pigeon, Cape, 27. 

Piton rocks, 9. 

Plantation-bouse, residence of the Governor of St. 
Helena, 358. 

Plantations, 332. &e. 

Plettenberg-bay, 91, 145, 164, 165. 

Plough, iron, 322, 344. 

Poleman, Mr. 51, &c. 301, 313, 339, 358. 

Poor, care of the, 100, 272. 

Porcupines, 246. 

Porpoises, 4. Bottle-nosed, 16. 

Port, the,in Plettenberg-bay, 159. 

Portuguese man of war, a fish, described, 24. 

Prejudices, opposing improvement, 91. 

Prisoner at Uitenhagen, C. B. 211. 

Puffadder, 311. 

Pylstort, arrow-tail, fish, 346, 


QUAGGA, 261. 
Quarry at Groenekloof, 324. 
Quartz, 57. Chrystalized, 171. 


RACKS for drying peaches, 80. 
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Read, Mr, missionary at Bethelsdorp, 205. 

Reade, Sir Thomas, St. Helena, 368, &c. 382. 

Rebels, execution of, 147, 202. Confiscated farm, 
231. Account of meetings, 232. 

Regulations, bb. 72, 80. 

Relays, 125, &c. 

Rendsberg, Mr. veldcornet, 254. 

Rex, George, Esq. 145, 158, 161. 

Rhinoceros, 219, 240. 

Yhinoceros-bush, every where, a plant. 


Rhyneveld, , Esq. landdrost of Stellenbosch, 
54. e 


Riebeck, Dutch Governor, 219. 

Riet Valley, 33. 

Roads, guod about Capetown, 39. 

Robbery of Hottentot’s land, 86, 

Robyntjes kraal, 112, 272. 

Rocks, called the Light Stones, 9. On theWitte 
Revier, 216. Of St. Helena, 366. 

Rutter, Mr, a farmer, at Groote Paerdekraal, 259. 

Ruygte Valley, 155. 


SAFFRAN’S Revier, 257. 

Sal Island, Cape de Verd, 15. 

Salvages. Islands, 11. 

Samson’s Revier, 160, 

Sand-stone, every where, coloured by iron, 7i. 

Saud Vlachte, a military post, 221, 238. 

Sandy-bay, St. Helena, described, 373, 376. 

Scheper, Jacobus, senior, 215. Junior, accompa- 
nies through the Witte Revier valley, 

Schlagboom farm, in the Witte Revier valley, 220. 

Schlangen Revier farm, 265. 

Schmidt, Father George, first missionary, 60. 

Schmitt, J. H. a missionary, 35, 102, 113, 117, 
136, &c. 274. His encounter with a tyger, 306, 
Birthday, 349. 

Schoolmasters, 252, 336. 

Schools, 81, 83, 285, 321. 

Schroeder, Mr. a builder, 331, 334. 

Schultz, meeting with, 107. 

Schwinn, Father Daniel, 59, 81, 112, &c. His de- 
cease, 318. 

Select narratives of History of the Brethren, 14. 

Secretary-birds, 202. 

Seidenfaden, Mr. a missionary, 128. 
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Serpents, 82, 89, 109, 140, 145, 229, 235, 326, 
331, 340, 353 

Service, divine, on board the Albion, 3. At George, 
146. 

Shaw, Mr. a missionary, 312. 

Sibran, Mr. a German farmer, 97. 

Siebenfonteyn, near Gnadenthal, 68. 

Sieckenhaus, a farm, 86. 

Sieurvogel, Mr. 329. 

Singing of the Hottentots, 41, 58, 69, 75. 

Skins, mauner of tanning, 272. 

Sky, evening, description of, 12. 

Slabbert, Mr. a farmer, account of Vaillant, 295, 
326, 331, 333, 343. 

Slaves, price of, 127. Lively, 134,137. Deserter, 
256. 

Smallpox, at the Cape, 35. 

Snyman, Mr. a farmer, 135, 

Society, British and Foreign Bible, present to the 
Mission, 81. 

Society, Brethren’s, for the Furtherance of the Gos- 
pel, 42. 

Soete-Melks-Valley,timber granted by government, 
S2502. 

Soldiers, military posts, a soldier killed by an ele- 
phant, 219. 

Solomon, a Hottentot, 96. His confidence, 99. 

Somerset, Lord Charles Henry, Governor of the 
Cape, 36. See Governor. 

Somerset, Henry Villiers Plantagenet, Esq. 338. 

Somerset, a settlement on the Buschberg, 227, 228. 

Sout Revier, Little, 141,336. 

Soute Kloof, 195, 245. 

Sonderend river, 58, 87, 124. 

Spangenberg, bishop, Risler’s life of, 10. 

Spann,a Dutch term, team of oxen or horses, 119. 

Spectator, opinion of parts of the, 14. 

Springbocks, antelopes, in herds, 235. 

Starlings, Spreuven, 348, 353, 354. 

Stalactites, in Kango Cave, 51. 

Statutes. Rules, 276. 

Stein, J. G. Juergen, missionary, 47, 113, 117. 
Hurt by the oversetting of the waggon, 182. 

Stell, Van, Governor, 342. 

Stellenbosch,village and drosty, 54. Mountains, ib. 

Stephen, a Hottentot, killed by a horse, 71, 73. 
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Stinkrevier, 137. 

Stoffels-Kraal, Hottentot station, 86. 

Stoll, , Esq. landdrost of the Cape district, 35, 
336, 350. 

Stones for building, 323. 

Storm at Groenekloof, 101, 318, 320. 

Sugar-bush, 260, 293. 

Sunday, amusements of lower classes on, at the 
Cape, 33. 

Sunday’s River. See Zondags Revier. 

Swallows, domestic and wild, 349. 

Swann, Mr. surveyor, 227, 234, 


TABLE Mountain, 30, 104. 

Taxation, observation on it, 343, 

Teneriffe, 12. 

Terblanche, Mr. a farmer, 156. 

Teunis, Mr. senior, 86. 

Teunis, Mr. William, 92. 

Teunis, Jan, 87. 

Thom, Rev. Mr. missionary, 330. 

Thomsen, , missionary, 25, 76, 107. 

Thornbush, mimosa, 193. 

Thunder storm, dreadful, 101. 

Timber, rearing of, negiected, 91. Attempted at 
Gnadenthal, 109. In Plettenberg-bay, 153, 168. 

Tortoises, 57, 311. 

Tower of Babel, mountain, 57, 76. 


Travelling, mode of, at the Cape, 38. Arrange- 
ments for travelling, 118. 
Trees destroyed by Hottentots, 323. Curious in 


St. Helena, 372. 

Trekata‘kou, defile, 153. 

Trutter, Von, , Iisq. President of the Court of 
Justice, 34, 

Tygers, 89,92, 140, 154, 175, 179, 186, 188, 198, 
247, 297, 306. 

Tygerfonteyn, 135. 


VANDERHAGEN, missionary, 226. 
Van Klerk, a farmer, 227. 

Van Rhenen, Sebastian, Mr. 301, 340, 
Van Roy, Mr. a farmer, 198, 241. 
Van Staade’s Revier, 200. 

Van Vyvers, Mr. 235. 

Vat Revier, 133, 264. 
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Veldcornet, an inferior officer under Government, 
account of, 191. 

Verwey, Mr. veldcornet, 336. 

Vineyards, 34. 

Vitenhagen, 203. 

Vlachdorn, a plant, 269, 317- 

Ungelegen farm, 179. 

Volcanic appearances, St. Helena, 366,&c. 

Vorspann. See Relays, 125. 

Voss, Rev. Mr. 77. 

Voyage, account of, 1. 

Urie, Mr. a German farmer, 97, 292. 


WAGEBOOM, a tree, 175, 181, 223, 241. 

Wagebooms Revier, 181. 

Waggons, Cape, described, 38, 118. Strength of, 
169. 

Wallis, Captain, 366, 371. 

Warmbath, near Caledon, described, 76, 77+ 

Water, want of, the cause of unfruitfulness, 337. 

Waterfalls, 112. In Bavians Kloof, 113. 

Watt De, Mr. a farmer, 141. 

Waxberry-bush, 350. Method of boiling wax, 
JO ks 

Welgelegen farm, 178. 

Whale, in Fable-Bay, 312. 

Wilberforce, William, Esq. 359. 

Wilhelmina, a Caffre, her address, 69, 113. 

Wild beasts, retreat from the dwellings of man, 
219. 

Wild boars, 163, 173, 215. 

Wild dogs, 89, 140, 145. 

Williams, Mr. and Mrs. 2006. 
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Wimmer, Mr. a missionary, 128, 

Winterhoek’s mountains, 193. 

Witteboom, 35, 104, 341. 

Wittedrift brook, 168. 

Witte Revier, 210. Described, 216. Visited by 
Hottentots, 258, 240. 

Wolf-house, a trap, 233. 

Wolfs.loof, 352. 

Wolves, 56, 89, 103, 140, 157, 221. 

Woods, 129, 131, 156, 159, 197, 198, 199, 201, 
214, 341, 


YEAR, entrance into the new, 43. 
Young, Captain, 312, 338. 


ZAAYMAN, Mr. a farmer, 149, 153. 

Zaccheus, Deba, a Caflre, 326. 

Zebra, or wild horse, 261. 

Zebra sloop of war, passage offered in the, 338, 
356. Cargo of the, 363. y 

Zeekoegat farm, 133. 

Zinzendorf, Count, life by Miller, 9. 

Zitzikamma, 91. 

Zondag, Mr. a farmer at Avantur, 253. 

Zondags Revier, 214, 

Zorn, , Esq. his house described, 37, 313. 

Zuurberg, encampment on, 223, 237. 

Zuurbrak, settlement of the Missionary Society in 
London, 126. Described, 128. 

Zwarteberg, Mountain, 57. Described, 76, 78. 

Zwart Revier, 147. 

Zwartzkops Revier, 203. 

Zwellendam, 124, 267. 
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